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POETRY  AND  SOME  CRITICS 
By  John  Drinkwater 

Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc  recently  asked  “Why  is  it  thought 
necessary  to  notice,  and  even  attempt  to  review,  so  many 
books?”  One  sympathises  with  the  mood  of  impatience 
in  which  the  question  was  put.  But  the  answer  is  easy. 
The  immense  growth  of  journalism  in  recent  years  has 
created,  or  assumes  that  it  has  created,  an  enormously 
increased  public  demand  for  literary  criticism.  How  real 
a  thing  this  demand  may  be  there  is  no  means  of  deter¬ 
mining,  but  it  is  certain  that  hundreds  of  editors  to-day 
consider  that  some  not  negligible  proportion  of  their 
readers  wish  to  be  kept  in  touch  with  what  we  call  current 
literature.  The  consequence  is  that  a  vast  army  of 
reviewers  has  come  into  being  whose  business  it  is  to  meet 
this  requirement.  The  work  produced  ranges  from  the 
considered  articles  of  the  more  responsible  daily  and 
periodical  journals  down  to  the  hastily  written  paragraphs 
that  are  designed  to  have  not  so  much  a  critical  as  a 
news  value. 

The  proper  ‘discharge  of  the  functions  of  literary 
criticism  presupposes  more  than  that  the  critic  shall  have 
natural  taste.  Before  he  can  exercise  that  taste  in  any 
valuable  way  he  must  have  disciplined  it  by  long  and 
patient  thought,  and  he  must  have  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  literature  that  will  give  more  than  a  merely  personal 
authority  and  foundation  to  his  judgments.  He  must  not 
only  have  an  instinct  for  literature,  he  must  also  have 
expended  on  it  a  deep  and  disinterested  devotion.  This 
means  that  he  must  have  given  a  considerable  part  of  his 
life  to  familiarising  himself  with  the  thing  that  he  loves 
without  any  prospects  of  material  reward.  If,  when  he  has 
acquired  some  mastery  of  his  subject,  material  reward 
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follows,  that  is  as  it  should  be,  but  to  be  duly  qualified  for 
this  work  a  man  needs  as  long  and  as  exacting  a  probation 
as  he  does  for  any  other  of  the  learned  professions,  the 
law  or  medicine,  for  example.  The  proposals  that  have 
from  time  to  time  been  made  for  methodising  this  proba¬ 
tion  and  instituting  some  sort  of  diploma  have  rightly 
found  no  influential  favour.  The  English  schools  at  the 
Universities  do  useful  work,  but  they  do  not  make  critics. 
Many  critics  have  been  through  them  we  know,  but  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  have  not.  All  alike,  however,  if 
they  are  worth  listening  to,  have,  we  may  be  sure,  spent 
many  years  in  the  lonely  acquisition  of  standards  by  which 
they  are  now  at  last  able  to  make  decisions  that  command, 
if  not  always  our  agreement,  at  least  our  respect. 

Plainly,  not  more  than  one  in  ten  of  the  writers  whose 
judgments  are  offered  on  all  hands  for  our  edification  have 
undergone  anything  like  this  preparation.  Excepting  the 
one,  we  shall  find  that  of  the  other  nine  some  have  neither 
talent  nor  knowledge,  and  that  even  when  there  is  talent 
it  is  nullified  by  ignorance.  At  best  we  can  hope  to  get  an 
unsupported  expression  of  opinion  from  an  alert  or 
engaging  mind,  but  generally  we  get  it  from  a  mind  whose 
reflections  are  not  of  the  smallest  interest  to  anybody.  In 
either  case  the  mind  is  applying  itself  to  a  matter  of  which 
it  knows  nothing  of  the  grammar.  These  uninformed 
views,  even  when  they  are  relieved  by  some  natural 
brightness,  may  pass  well  enough  in  the  small  change  of 
conversation,  but  when  they  are  advanced  as  being  of 
public  importance  they  become  merely  a  public  imposition. 
And  it  is  small  wonder  that  we  find  a  man  like  Mr.  Belloc 
who,  however  provocative  the  argument  of  his  own  work 
may  often  be,  has  learnt  how  exacting  are  the  conditions 
of  the  critic’s  calling,  exclaiming  against  these  constant 
and  voluble  affronts  to  his  intelligence. 

This  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  is  especially  unfor¬ 
tunate  in  its  effect  on  the  criticism  of  poetry.  The 
assessors  of  current  literature  commonly  suffer  from  a  total 
ignorance  of  all  literature  that  is  not  current,  but  at  least 
it  may  be  said  that  in  a  great  many  instances  this  is  no  less 
than  equitable  since  the  current  literature  itself  is  similarly 
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uninstructed.  A  book  that  itself  has  neither  perspectives 
nor  pedigree  cannot  much  complain  if  it  is  submitted 
to  critics  who  are  in  the  same  case.  Half,  and  above  half, 
the  work  the  notice  of  which  Mr.  Belloc  deplores  is  no 
more  than  a  bid  for  a  moment’s  popular  favour,  and  its 
destiny  not  unfairly  depends  on  the  verdict  of  minds  whose 
profession  it  is  to  be  susceptible  to  all  the  turns  of  popular 
caprice  and  fashion.  Each  season  loads  the  booksellers’ 
counters  with  volumes  that  are  as  eagerly  discussed  in  the 
columns  of  critical  gossip  as  the  new  Budget,  and  in  a 
year’s  time  they  will  be  as  dead,  and  as  beyond  hope  or 
fear  of  resurrection.  To  be  provoked  by  the  success  that 
some  of  these  ventures  enjoy  for  a  month  or  two  is  to  be 
stampeded  by  the  enemy,  if,  indeed,  all  this  kind  of  thing 
can  be  so  far  dignified  as  to  be  called  the  enemy  of  litera¬ 
ture.  I  do  not  think  it  should  be. 

Much  even  that  is  admirable  in  most  kinds  of  literature 
is  to  some  degree  affected  by  this  condition  of  our  modern 
life.  Fiction  and  drama  are  in  these  days  being  served 
by  many  writers  of  undoubted  intelligence  and  integrity. 
But  how  many  of  them,  when  they  are  contriving  their 
work,  are  genuinely  indifferent  to  the  commercial  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  moment?  How  many  of  them  do  not,  even 
in  their  most  scrupulous  labours,  just  a  little  wonder 
whether  this  will  take  the  current  fancy,  whether  it  will  be 
able  to  compete  in  that  open  and  feverish  market  where 
happily  even  fine  talent  and  genius  is  still  often  able  to 
hold  its  own?  Complain  as  we  will,  we  at  least  cannot 
complain  of  our  age  that  it  has  neglected  Mr.  Hardy,  or 
Mr.  Shaw,  or  Mr  Wells,  or  Mr.  Galsworthy,  or  Mr. 
Bennett,  or  Mr.  Walpole.  That  any  or  all  of  these  writers, 
working  in  a  medium  or  mediums  that  command  the  atten 
tion  of  a  great  and  powerful  public,  powerful  in  the 
rewards  that  it  can  bestow,  should  sometimes,  hardly 
consciously  it  may  be,  accommodate  themselves  to  that 
attention,  is  nothing  to  their  discredit.  Given  sufficient 
native  character,  as  these  men  have,  their  work  may  even 
gain  by  not  being  withdrawn  too  austerely  from  such 
considerations.  Lesser  men,  in  countenancing  them,  pass 
easily  enough  to  mere  corruption,  but  it  has  never  been 
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responsibly  suggested  that  Shakespeare  cheapened  him¬ 
self  by  remembering  the  audience  to  whom  his  plays  were 
to  be  presented.  The  greater  men,  at  most,  use  the  fashion 
of  their  time  to  their  own  legitimate  ends,  they  do  not 
become  its  fools  or  its  panders.  Mr.  Belloc’s  prejudices 
do  become  these  things,  and  they  make  good  copy  for 
their  critical  kin. 

But  poetry  has  nothing  to  do,  for  good  or  ill,  with  such 
compromises.  That  is  its  distinction  from  all  other  literary 
forms.  I  do  not  wish  here  to  claim  for  poetry  a  pre¬ 
eminent  virtue  in  literature,  I  want  rather  to  define  if  I 
can  its  difference  in  this  respect,  a  difference,  as  I  shall 
attempt  to  show,  that  is  generally  overlooked  even  by 
critics  who  cannot  be  charged  with  natural  and  still  virginal 
ignorance.  Each  age  produces  a  certain  body  of  eccentric 
poetry  that  may  or  may  not  be  amusing,  and  it,  too,  after 
a  time  will  perhaps  achieve  some  notoriety  alongside  less 
savoury  scandals.  While  we  will  not  be  browbeaten  out  of 
laughing  at  the  pretentious  banalities  of  its  common  stock, 
we  may  well  admire  the  animation  of  its  better  phases. 
I  cannot,  for  example,  be  persuaded  into  acknowledging 
that  this  is  poetry  of  any  sort : — 

When  Lil’s  husband  got  demobbed,  I  said — 

I  didn’t  mince  my  words,  I  said  to  her  myself 

HURRY  UP  PLEASE  IT’S  TIME 

Now  Albert’s  coming  back,  make  yourself  a  bit  smart. 

He’ll  want  to  know  what  you  done  with  that  money  he  gave  you 
To  get  yourself  some  teeth. 

But  again,  for  example,  while  I  may  think  that  Mr.  Ezra 
Pound  is  a  poet  off  the  track,  I  have  never  been  deceived 
into  supposing  that  he  was  not  a  poet  but  a  mountebank. 
But  the  eccentrics,  sham  or  misguided,  mean  very  little  in 
the  history  of  poetry  as  a  whole,  and  in  any  case  they  do 
not  affect  the  present  argument. 

The  continuity,  the  tradition,  of  poetry  are  that  argu¬ 
ment,  and  I  want  to  consider  what  they  mean.  Contem¬ 
porary  criticism  of  poetry  is  redeemed  from  utter  futility, 
it  is  true,  chiefly  by  the  fact  that  much  of  it  is  conducted 
by  the  poets  themselves.  One  rather  dismal  consequence 
of  this  fact  is  that,  poets  often  being  fractious  creatures 
outside  their  poetry,  we  are  sometimes  subjected  to 
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displays  of  personal  animosity  that  wound  and  embitter. 
But  apart  from  this  the  criticism  of  poetry. by  poets  is  all 
for  good.  They  know  something  about  foundations,  they 
are  not  the  prey  of  this,  that,  and  the  other  heresy,  and 
they  do  not  confuse  attitudes  with  style.  I  think  per¬ 
sonally  that  a  poet  should  never  pass  a  generally  adverse 
judgment  in  public  on  another  poet.  Either  the  object  of 
his  dislike  is  negligible  and  not  worth  discussion  at  all, 
or  there  is  at  least  a  level  chance  that  his  dislike  is  due 
to  some  imperfect  sympathy  of  his  own.  Such  imperfect 
sympathies  are  proper  enough ;  indeed,  a  man  who  is  him¬ 
self  creating  will  almost  inevitably  be  insensible  to  many 
exterior  manifestations  of  the  creative  temper.  But  he 
should  not  talk  about  it,  except  in  private.  It  was  quite 
fitting  that  Keats  should  be  unresponsive  to  the  genius 
of  Shelley,  but  it  would  have  been  highly  indecent  for  him 
to  have  disparaged  Shelley  in  public,  just  as  it  was  inde¬ 
cent  of  Byron  so  to  disparage  Keats.  But  when  a  poet 
approaches  poetry  that  he  likes  he  does  so  with  the  highest 
credentials,  and,  as  I  say,  much  contemporary  criticism 
of  poetry  bears  the  mark  of  this.  But,  also,  much  con¬ 
temporary  criticism  of  poetry  is  written  by  the  same  people 
who  with  so  much  facility  conduct  us  through  the  mazes  of 
“current  literature,”  and  then  the  result  is  deplorable.  A 
critic  may  know  nothing  of  history,  nor  of  English  fiction 
from  Fielding  to  Meredith,  nor  of  North  and  Walton  and 
Boswell  and  Trevelyan,  and  still  write  of  the  revelations  of 
the  last  Home  Secretary  or  of  Mr.  Cosmopolitan’s  novels 
or  of  the  studies  of  a  Gentleman  with  a  Dustbin  without 
falling  much  below  the  level  of  his  subjects.  He  may  even’ 
know  nothing  of  English  drama  and  say  all  that  there  is 
to  be  said  of  the  many  fugitive  decorations  of  our 
stage.  But  poetry,  even  the  poorest  little  waif  of  poetry, 
simply  cannot  be  treated  on  these  terms  without  re¬ 
ducing  the  critic,  as  the  insurance  companies  say,  to  a 
total  loss. 

Ninety  per  cent,  perhaps,  of  the  poetry  that  is  published 
is  worthless.  But,  allowing  for  a  small  margin  of  manifest 
incompetence,  no  one  is  qualified  to  pronounce  upon  even 
this  wastage  who  is  not  familiarly  acquainted  with  English 
poetry  (speaking  as  I  am  of  this)  as  a  whole.  Without  that 
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knowledge  to  fortify  his  judgment  it  will  always  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  critic  to  decide  how  much  the  verse  before 
him,  bearing,  as  it  generally  will,  a  familiar  outward  form, 
is  the  product  of  invention  working  upon  tradition,  and 
how  much  the  mere  exercise  of  a  sense  that  is  aware  of 
but  cannot  master  tradition  to  its  own  purpose.  These 
uneducated  critics  have  to  be  startled  before  they  receive 
anything  but  negative  impressions.  They  do  not  know 
that  the  mind  made  sensitive  by  fine  contacts,  by  long  and 
habitual  keeping  with  the  best  examples  drawn  from  many 
ages,  does  not  wish  to  be  startled,  but  to  have  its  fastidious 
and  severe  expectations  satisfied.  In  our  own  time  a  test 
case  for  the  uneducated  critic  has  always  been  the  poetry 
of  Alice  Meynell.  He  has  learnt,  perhaps,  to  accept  one 
or  two  of  the  anthology  pieces,  because  in  time  they  have 
forced  their  distinction  upon  him ;  seeing  them  often  he 
becomes  aware  that  they  have  character,  though  he  cannot 
for  the  life  of  him  tell  what  it  is.  But  of  her  poetry 
otherwise  he  is  convinced  that  it  is  cold,  that  it  has  no 
passion,  that  it  comes  at  best  from  a  stiff  and  remote 
intelligence,  that  it  is  the  frigid  device  of  a  painfully 
acquired  technique,  having  neither  spontaneity  nor 
emotion.  He  feels  this  because  he  knows  nothing  of  the 
far  and  limpid  springs  from  which  this  exquisite  poet  daily 
renewed  her  inspiration.  He  does  not  know  how  Marvell 
and  Vaughan  and  Crashaw  and  Landor  and  Blake  and 
Arnold  have  waited  upon  her  musing,  instructing  it  here 
with  a  tone,  there  with  a  reticence,  discovering  their  most 
secluded  minds  to  a  nature  fitted  for  the  confidence,  and 
directing  her  own  proper  genius  to  points  of  vision  that 
she  was  born  to  share  with  them  and  reannounce  in  her  own 
song.  He  does  not  know  that  the  most  consuming  passion 
may  be  in  its  behaviour  all  tranquillity  and  poise ;  he  does 
not  know  that  the  plainest  phrase  may  glow  with  sudden 
and  unexampled  glory  because  of  its  spiritual  context;  he 
does  not  know  that  light,  hard  and  penetrating,  is  infinitely 
more  mysterious  than  obscurity  and  evasion;  he  does  not 
know  that  the  lucid  precision  that  informs  the  metrical 
movement  of  Alice  Meynell’s  work  is  possible  only  to  a 
mind  that  is  disciplined  not  in  the  maturity  of  one  life¬ 
time,  but  through  an  inspired  revelation  that  reaches  back 
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through  five  centuries  of  English  verse.  The  whole 
secret  of  the  poet,  in  short,  escapes  him  because  her 
thought  and  manner  and  purposes  are  full  of  implications, 
the  source  of  which  he  does  not  know,  which  indeed  he 
does  not  even  see. 

A  casual  reading  of  fugitive  criticism  confronts  us  con¬ 
stantly  with  these  ineptitudes.  How  often  have  we  not 
been  provoked  to  cry  out  against  them,  only  to  reflect  that 
they  carry  their  own  condemnation  even  in  the  moment 
that  they  will  not  survive.  And  yet  the  fallacies  that  they 
circulate  are  misleading  and  dangerous,  and  we  may 
sometimes  wish  that  they  might  be  supported  by  less  incon¬ 
siderable  agents  so  that  it  might  be  worth  while  to  oppose 
them.  And  now  comes  a  book  designed,  it  might  seem, 
for  that  purpose.  Authors^  Dead  and  Livhig,  by  F.  L. 
Lucas,  lacks  neither  competence  nor  instruction.  Mr. 
Lucas,  we  are  informed,  is  a  Fellow  of  King’s  College, 
Cambridge,  and  that  already  is  saying  a  good  deal.  It 
seems  that  he  is  responsible  for  the  criticism  of  poetry  in 
The  New  Statesman,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr. 
Desmond  MacCarthy,  himself  a  writer  of  exacting 
standards,  so  exacting,  it  may  sometimes  seem  to  his 
admirers,  as  to  discourage  him  from  the  sustained  achieve¬ 
ment  that  is  expected  of  him.  Masterpieces  in  two 
columns  may  tax  the  reputation  even  of  so  “  quick,  kindly, 
unpedantic  ”  a  mind  as  Mr.  Lucas  graciously  attributes 
to  his  mentor. 

Mr.  Lucas  is  a  scholar;  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge, 
a  liberal  and  accurate  one.  In  his  opening  chapter,  which 
discusses  literary  criticism,  he  is  able  to  bring  Aristotle, 
Lessing,  Hegel,  Schopenhauer,  Nietzsche,  Croce,  Plato, 
Goethe,  Racine,  and  a  dozen  other  classics  into  his  argu¬ 
ment  without  strain  or  affectation.  If  he  does  not  know 
all  literature,  he  clearly  knows  enough  to  establish  him¬ 
self  as  a  critic  who  may  be  fallible  but  is  at  least  not 
ignorant ;  even  if  he  talks  not  always  wisely,  we  know  after 
reading  a  couple  of  pages  of  his  book  that  he  knows  what 
he  is  talking  about.  If  we  want  to  pick  a  quarrel,  here 
is  a  critic  worth  picking  it  with.  As  we  read  on  we  gather 
a  suspicion  that  some  of  the  cardinal  errors  are  in  hiding, 
and  that  presently  they  will  out.  And  we  have  the  satis- 
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faction  of  assuring  ourselves  that  if  false  argument  does 
present  itself,  it  will  be  with  all  the  authority  and  wit  that 
it  can  command.  Pleaded  by  such  an  advocate  it  will 
be  a  peculiar  satisfaction  to  destroy  it. 

But  Mr.  Lucas  is  not  only  learned.  His  mind  is  attrac¬ 
tive  in  its  preferences  as  well  as  being  well  equipped.  His 
opinon  of  individual  authors,  though  it  can  never  be  said 
to  be  merely  capricious,  is  as  liable  to  accidents  of  per¬ 
sonal  taste  as  another’s.  He  writes  admirably  of  Mr. 
de  la  Mare,  for  example,  and  insensitively  of  Mr.  Davies. 
He  can  be  intelligent  enough  to  see,  by  nice  gradations  of 
reasoning,  that  when  the  last  word  for  the  prosecution  has 
been  said  he  cannot,  in  his  own  words,  “  afford  to  be 
supercilious  ”  about  Mr.  Masefield,  but  on  the  other  hand 
he  can  be  dull  enough  to  accept  at  par  Flecker’s  statement 
that  Hassan  was  written  to  lead  up  to  the  lyric  epilogue. 
The  worst  offence  in  Mr.  Lucas’s  book  is  his  treatment  of 
Mr.  Abercrombie’s  The  Idea  of  Great  Poetry.  Mr.  Lucas 
is  a  gifted  critic,  but  these  papers  of  his  are,  perhaps, 
hardly  important  enough  to  sustain  the  claim  that  has  been 
made  for  him  as  being  among  “  the  finest  critical  intellects 
of  the  day.”  “They  are  launched,”  he  says,  “  like  paper 
boats,  to  swim  their  day  and  disappear.”  But  it  seems 
that  they  were  well  spoken  of,  and  kind  messages  came 
even  from  America,  and  so  he  was  encouraged  to  reprint 
them.  This  is  as  it  should  be;  they  are  well  worth  re¬ 
printing,  and  I  have  never  seen  any  sense  in  the  conven¬ 
tional  complaint  against  books  of  miscellaneous  essays. 
Mr.  Lucas  is  modestly  aware  of  the  ephemeral  nature  of 
some  of  his  chapters,  and  for  his  book  as  a  whole  he  hopes, 
sincerely  we  are  sure  if  a  little  tritely,  that  it  may  “  send 
some  readers  back  to  creative  literature  with  renewed  in¬ 
terest.”  It  should  do  this,  and,  we  may  add,  with  fresh 
understanding.  But  it  so  happens  that  Mr.  Abercrombie 
is  one  of  the  finest  critical  intellects  of  the  day,  that  he 
has  proved  it  in  a  series  of  substantial  volumes  that 
examine  the  nature  of  poetry,  and  nowhere  more  clearly 
than  in  his  book.  The  Idea  of  Great  Poetry,  a  contribution 
of  the  highest  importance  to  English  poetics,  and  one  that 
our  Fellow  of  King’s  addresses  as  though  he  were  dealing 
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with  the  exercise  of  a  rather  uppish  freshman.  To  say 
no  more  of  it,  that  is  not  graceful  of  Mr.  Lucas;  but  people 
are  apt  to  lose  their  grace  when  they  get  out  of  their  depth. 

The  book  remains,  however,  in  spite  of  its  blemishes, 
an  attractive  one.  Mr.  Lucas  has  a  bright,  justly  confident 
style,  marred  only  occasionally  by  such  flatulence  as, 
“  Indeed,  there  is  only  too  much  at  present  of  that  deadly 
tendency  to  dissociate  literature  from  life,  to  talk  as  if  the 
creation  and  appreciation  of  Art  consisted  in  playing  a 
sort  of  transcendental  skittles  by  oneself  in  the  attic  of  an 
Ivory  Tower,”  or  by  such  abortive  humour  as,  “  A  hearty 
vote  of  confidence  in  the  government  of  the  Universe  will 
always  carry  the  day,  though  not,  perhaps,  the  day  after. 
The  odd  thing  about  it  is  that  it  [The  Everlasting  Mercy \ 
should  have  been  found  shocking — who  does  give  the 
British  public  the  hint  when  to  be  shocked.  .  .  .”  He  has 
the  scholar’s  enthusiasm  for  old  as  well  as  new  literature, 
and  students  of  Elizabethan  drama  will  look  forward  with 
pleasure  to  his  promised  edition  of  Webster’s  complete 
works,  though  we  may  hope  that  Mr.  Lucas  is  not  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  grotesque  way  in  which  this  project  is 
announced  on  the  cover  of  his  present  book.  He  is  at 
home  with  the  Muses,  and  is  able  to  enliven  his  pages  with 
apt  and  easily  drawn  allusions.  We  feel  that  when  he 
approaches  a  chosen  subject  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  to 
begin  by  excursions  to  the  reference  shelves,  and  if  he  does 
figuratively  verify  his  quotations  he  does  it  very  quietly 
and  without  parade. 

But,  above  all,  Mr.  Lucas  is  right-minded.  He  forgets 
himself  sometimes,  as  in  his  slight  but  pretentious  treat¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Abercrombie,  but  in  common  he  is  sane, 
scrupulous,  and  discriminating.  He  refuses  to  be  duped 
by  monstrosity,  even  though  it  may  be  fathered  by  genius. 
“  This  class  of  fiction  is  obsessed,  to  adapt  the  current 
jargon,  with  an  interiority  complex.  Its  figures  have  so 
much  psychology  that  they  have  no  room  for  character.  It 
has  worked  up  the  weakness  of  Hamlet  and  forgotten  the 
fineness;  it  has  travestied  the  nobility  of  the  Odyssey 
into  that  dreary  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  itself,  Ulysses P 
I  must  own  that  I  have  read  fragments  only  of  Ulysses, 
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but  how  ‘exact,  ancf  how  useful,  is  this  indictment  in 
general  terms.  “  It  is  more  serious,”  he  writes  of  such 
work,  “  that  ...  it  seems  so  frequently  to  have  lost  the 
sense  that  after  all  some  things  do  matter  more  than 
others  in  human  life,  some  things  are  finer  than  others  in 
human  nature.”  That  needs  to  be  said  to-day,  and 
although  Mr.  Lucas  would  not  claim  to  be  saying  it  quite 
alone,  we  may  be  glad  that  he  says  it  so  plainly  and  so 
sincerely.  Again,  “  Dante’s  Inferno  bubbles  with  slime 
that  might  easily  have  grown  disgusting ;  but  no  fleck  stains 
that  haughty,  bitter  face  as  it  passes  through  the  smother 
and  the  stench  of  Hell.  And  were  Dante  writing  of  the 
modern  counterpart,  do  we  suppose  that  he  could  not  or 
would  not  make  us  feel  the  squalid  horror  that  lives  in  our 
cities,  without  versified  exhibition  of  typists’  combinations 
drying  out  of  tenement  windows?  ”  He  adds,  “  Are  such 
distinctions  arbitrary  ?  Of  course  they  are.  These  things 
are,  in  either  sense,  a  matter  of  taste.”  We  assent,  and 
we  are  free  to  say  that  Mr.  Lucas’s  taste  in  the  matter  is 
our  own,  and  to  thank  him  for  vindicating  it  so  securely. 

This,  then,  clearly  is  a  mind  to  like,  to  respect.  And 
here  I  must  for  a  moment  make  a  personal  digression.  In 
three  or  four  of  his  pages  Mr.  Lucas  pays  attention  to  my 
own  poetry,  and  his  judgment  upon  it  is  entirely  unfavour¬ 
able.  I  regret  this.  Every  writer  who  is  before  the  public 
for  any  considerable  time  learns  to  take  hard  knocks,  and 
after  a  while  on  the  whole  to  disregard  them.  Disapproval 
from  the  uninstructed  makes  no  matter,  as  they  say,  and 
after  some  experience  is  hardly  even  to  be  resented.  But 
instructed  censure  is  different,  and  when  into  the  bargain 
it  comes  from  a  mind  naturally  given  to  amiability,  its 
impression  is  not  to  be  denied.  I  confess  that  there  are 
few  critics  in  favour  at  the  moment  whose  good  opinion  I 
should  have  valued  so  much  as  Mr.  Lucas’s,  and  when 
I  found  that  it  was  not  for  me  I  was  sorry  about  it.  I 
even  suggested  to  myself  that  he  had  not  really  read  the 
poems  very  carefully,  or  that  they  had  found  him  in  an 
unsympathetic  mood.  This  was  merely  an  expedient,  no 
doubt,  to  comfort  my  hurt  vanity,  and  the  only  common- 
sense  thing  for  me  to  do  is  to  accept  the  bad  mark  as  a 
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genuinely  bad  one,  and  carry  on  as  well  as  I  can  in  spite 
of  it.  I  only  mention  the  matter,  with  as  much  frankness 
as  possible,  in  order  to  forestall  any  suggestion  that  my 
difference  with  Mr.  Lucas  is  dictated  by  personal  preju¬ 
dice.  Tf  T  were  to  engage  in  controversy  with  all  the 
people  who  share  his  opinion  of  my  poetry  I  should  at 
least  be  effectively  prevented  from  writing  any  more  of  it. 

At  the  end  of  his  book,  when  he  has  discussed  a  large 
number  of  individual  poets,  Mr.  Lucas  sets  out  on  a  final 
survey  in  general  terms  of  the  art  that  has  so  pleasantly 
engaged  him,  for  it  is  almost  entirely  of  poetry  that  he 
writes.  The  Progress  of  Poetry  is  a  well-sounding  title, 
a  legitimate  descendant,  we  may  suppose,  of  the  Apologie 
and  the  Defence.  The  study  opens  badly.  “  In  the  tom¬ 
tom  lying,  silent  now,  in  some  museum  gallery  the  dream¬ 
ing  imagination  may  discern  the  cradle  of  Shakespeare.” 
This  is  nothing  but  showmanship,  and  affected  showman¬ 
ship  at  that.  Worse  follows  :  “  We  can  still  dimly  imagine 
the  strange  noises  from  apelike  throats  that  the  quiet  stars 
somewhere  heard,  while  the  ice  froze  thick  above  the  Lon¬ 
don  clay  and  slow  glaciers  crept  where  now  whirls  the  traffic 
by  the  Palace  de  I’Opera.”  The  style  of  that  is  dreadful, 
though  it  must  be  allowed  that  Mr.  Lucas  rarely  does  this 
sort  of  thing.  But,  irrespective  of  the  style,  this  anthropo¬ 
logical  method  of  approaching  art  is  never  of  the  slightest 
interest  unless  it  is  employed  by  a  professional  anthropo¬ 
logist.  Mr.  Lucas’s  surmises  as  to  how  the  missing  link 
made  his  poetry  do  not  claim  our  serious  consideration. 
He  says  that  the  art  of  poetry  began  when  “  some  hairy 
object  in  a  wilderness  first  found  that  making  a  regular 
series  of  noises  somehow  gave  vent  to  something  he  felt, 
and,  further,  that  it  mysteriously  infected  with  a  similar 
excitement  all  his  fellows  who  heard  it.”  Who  knows  that 
he  was  a  hairy  object  in  the  wilderness?  Why  not  a  scaly 
one  in  the  sea  or  slime  ?  And  who  knows  that  all  his 
fellows  responded  to  his  incantation  any  more  than  all  his 
fellows  respond  to  any  poets  to-day?  Who  even  knows 
that  he  had  any  fellows?  Was  Adam  a  poet  before  Eve 
came  ?  or  was  there  never  any  Adam  in  or  out  of  Genesis  ? 
This  is  all  guess-work,  and  no  more  ingenious  than  other 
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guess-work  about  days  so  far  behind  or  before  us  as  to 
belong,  in  the  economy  of  our  minds,  rather  to  eternity 
than  to  time.  We  all  know  vaguely  the  sort  of  impulsive 
origins  that  poetry  must  have  had,  and  such  investigators 
as  Sir  James  Frazer,  with  magnificent  patience,  may  lead 
us  a  few  halting  steps  back  towards  them  if  we  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  follow  him.  But  these  sentimental  attempts  of 
“  dreaming  imaginations  ”  to  specify  those  origins  in  con¬ 
crete  terms  lead  us  nowhere,  and  Mr.  Lucas  does  not 
impress  us  when  he  seeks  to  communicate  things  that  he 
does  not  know  himself.  This  part  of  his  essay  is  trifling 
and  wholly  inadequate,  and  he  does  not  convince  us  on 
matters  about  which  we  have  no  mind  to  be  convinced 
either  way. 

For,  after  all,  what  have  these  speculations  as  to  what 
happened  immeasurable  ranges  of  time  ago  to  do  with  the 
art  of  poetry  as  the  mind  of  man  knows  it  historically? 
If  we  begin  with  the  Greeks  we  shall  do  well  enough,  and 
an  Englishman  may  even  find  ample  material  upon  which 
to  base  an  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  poetry  if  he  goes  no 
further  back  than  Chaucer.  He  who  cares  for  poetry  may 
wish  to  know  as  much  of  it  as  possible,  but  if  you  or  I  are 
familiar,  shall  we  say,  with  The  Oxford  Book  of  English 
Verse,  from  cover  to  cover,  and  the  complete  works  of  a 
dozen  major  English  poets,  and  are  then  unable  to  formu¬ 
late  our  views  as  to  w'hat  poetry  is,  we  may  take  it  that 
such  formulation  is  permanently  beyond  us.  Let  us  then 
hear  what  Mr.  Lucas  has  to  say  when  he  leaves  the  grunt¬ 
ing  of  anthropoids  for  the  verse  that  most  of  us  know 
something  about. 

Mr.  Lucas’s  main  contention  is  as  follows.  In  its  pro¬ 
gress  poetry  has  ever  been  becoming  “  more  thoughtful, 
more  full  of  association  and  analogy.”  It  learns  to  invent 
images,  which  go  beyond  the  scope  of  actuality,  and  are 
“  beautiful  lies  of  what  might  be.”  Metaphor,  a  device 
of  language  when  it  has  not  enough  words  for  direct  ex¬ 
pression,  is  discarded  in  common  use  as  the  vocabulary 
increases,  and  is  then  taken  over  by  poetry.  But  as  the 
art  develops  it  acquires  tradition,  which  begins  to  con¬ 
strain  the  new  poet,  “  tempting  him  to  imitate  or  be 
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different  instead  of  being  himself.”  Then  comes  prose, 
“  annexing  all  that  part  of  human  experience  which  has 
unceasingly  widened  with  the  growth  of  the  critical  intel¬ 
lect,”  This  means,  or  coincides  with,  a  moderating  of  the 
“  naked  human  emotions,”  a  subtilising  of  experience  and 
a  tempering  of  its  vigour.  “  As  time  goes  on  men  think 
more  and  act  and  feel  less  violently,”  and  poetry  becomes 
more  complex,  less  exuberant  and  masterful.  Language 
deteriorates  by  wear,  and  to-day  our  poets  are  “  driven 
back  to  the  English  of  the  past  or  the  English  that  still 
lingers  among  the  peasantry  of  Wessex  or  Connaught  to 
find  a  language  ”  that  will  serve  their  purpose.  The  long 
poem  loses  its  appeal,  the  epic  and  verse  drama  become 
devitalised  or  disappear.  Spasmodic  efforts  are  made  by  the 
creative  intelligence  of  man  to  stem  the  forces  of  decay 
and  disruption,  and  as  the  golden  age  recedes  we  borrow 
moments  of  its  departing  glory.  But  the  decline  of  poetry 
is  not  to  be  arrested.  She  is  splendid  in  her  resistance 
to  the  new  difficulties,  but  these  press  upon  her  with  ever 
increasing  force.  Chief  of  these  is  the  burden  of  the  past. 
The  poets  try  to  create  out  of  literature  rather  than 
out  of  life.  Another  is  disillusion.  The  spirit  of  man 
grows  tired,  introspective  where  it  had  been  intrepidly 
adventurous,  and  with  reflection  comes  a  waning  of  the 
old  ardours,  a  weighing  of  consequences  that  was  unknown 
to  the  Berserk  who  “  saw  nothing  beyond  the  moment  of 
his  own  red  rage,”  The  present  is  no  longer  its  own 
ample  justification  for  us;  we  ail,  infected  by  the  past  and 
the  future.  We  no  longer  burn,  we  fidget.  And  so  under 
these  onsets  the  power  of  poetry  has  suffered  a  gradual  but 
sure  attrition,  until  now  it  languishes  in  who  knows  but 
what  it  may  be  a  mortal  sickness  ?  “  While  our  workers 

drudge  our  intellectuals  become  mere  intellectuals;  the 
hand  forgets  the  brain  and  the  brain  the  hand.”  So  that 
poetry  is  in  danger  of  having  to  capitulate  to  prose,  to 
lend  what  impulse  of  its  own  it  has  left  to  the  service  of 
that  more  comprehensive,  looser  art ;  explicitly,  “  often 
it  w^ould  be  better  to  turn  frankly  to  downright  prose, 
through  which,  indeed,  with  its  greater  freedom  and 
adaptability,  more  and  more  of  our  poetic  impulses  may 
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come  to  find  expression.”  And  this  gloomy  survey  is 
hardly  relieved  by  a  hope  perfunctorily  expressed  at  the 
end  that  after  all  there  may  be  better  things  to  come; 
that  after  all  poetry  may  go  on  living,  although  we  have 
been  given  the  most  careful  prognosis  that  she  is  dying. 
That,  as  conscientiously  as  I  can  present  it,  is  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  Mr.  Lucas’s  argument.  If  at  any  point  I  have 
misrepresented  him  I  apologise  to  him,  but  I  am  sure 
that  this  is  substantially  what  he  says.  And  I  take  it  to 
be  as  good  an  example  in  little  as  could  be  found  of  an 
able  and  well-intentioned  mind  betrayed  by  a  fundamental 
error  into  loose  thinking  and  ridiculous  conclusions.  The 
essay  bristles  with  minor  fallacies,  which  cannot  be 
enumerated;  also  it  contains  many  happy  and  shrewd 
observations,  some  of  which  have  been  noticed.  But  its 
principal  affirmations  are  radically  unsound,  and  this 
because,  while  he  is  often  finely  sensitive  to  the  quality 
of  individual  poems,  Mr.  Lucas  has  overlooked  one 
characteristic  of  poetry  in  general.  Not,  indeed,  overlooked 
it  so  much,  I  think,  as  failed  to  perceive  it  at  all,  with  the 
result  that  he  argues  confidently  iri  terms  that  merely  do 
not  apply  to  the  case.  And  in  this  he  is  representative  of 
a  great  deal  of  contemporary  criticism;  the  more  unfortu¬ 
nately  so  because  of  his  marked  talents. 

The  fallacy  that  has  ensnared  Mr.  Lucas  is  this :  He 
writes  under  the  not  uncommon  delusion  that  poetry  makes 
a  progressive  movement  that  corresponds  to  the  social  and 
intellectual  progression  of  mankind.  Progress  is  not  here 
meant  to  imply  improvement,  nor,  it  need  hardly  be  said, 
does  Mr.  Lucas  use  the  word  in  that  sense;  what  we  are 
both  discussing  is  a  moving  forward  in  time,  whether  it 
be  for  gain  or  loss.  In  this  progress  of  civilisation  Mr. 
Lucas  sees,  and  rightly,  much  to  deplore.  As  the  world 
goes  on,  he  notes  regretfully,  the  mind  of  man  loses  some¬ 
thing  of  its  freshness.  At  what  moment  in  history  the 
ascent  to  freshness  from  primitive  sloth  was  completed 
and  when  the  decline  began,  Mr.  Lucas  does  not  inform 
us,  but  we  may  so  far  agree  with  him  as  to  allow  that  the 
malady  that  he  sees  creeping  upon  mankind  is  not  a  wholly 
imaginary  one,  for  example,  to  leave  the  ages  and  look 
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upon  a  moment  of  history,  in  Europe  during  the  last 
two  hundred  years.  But  this  has  probably  been  felt  at 
frequent  intervals  throughout  the  world’s  history.  Mr. 
Lucas  sees  in  our  own  age  a  bewildering  manifestation  of 
this  unrest,  and  he  has  no  difficulty  in  showing  to  what 
imbecile  waste  and  confusion  of  purpose  it  leads  us.  Less 
and  less  are  we  able  to  order  our  lives  as  we  would.  But 
is  it  less  and  less?  When  were  men  able  to  do  so?  And 
the  complaint  that  Mr.  Lucas  makes,  and  that  we  all  make 
with  him,  when  was  it  not  heard  ? 

“  What  path  of  life  may  one  hold?”  wrote  a  Greek  of  250  or  so  b.c. 
“  In  the  market  place  are  strife  and  hard  dealings,  in  the  house  cares ; 
in  the  country  labour  enough,  and  at  sea  terror;  and  abroad,  if  thou 
hast  aught,  fear,  and  if  thou  art  in  poverty,  vexation.” 

Two  hundred  years  later,  Horace,  lamenting  a  deca¬ 
dent  Rome,  exclaimed  : 

What  has  not  cankering  time  made  worse? 

Viler  than  grandsires,  sires  beget 
Ourselves,  yet  baser,  soon  to  curse 
The  world  with  offspring  baser  yet. 

Thirteen  hundred  years  pass,  and  Chaucer  in  fourteenth 
century  England  tells  us  : 

A  blissful  lyf,  a  paisable  and  swete 
I.edden  the  peples  in  the  former  age, 
but 

Allas,  alias !  now  men  may  wepe  and  crye ! 

For  in  our  days  his  is  but  covetyse. 

And  doublenesse,  and  treasonn  and  envye, 

Poysoun,  manslauhtre,  and  mordre  in  sondry  wyse. 

Two  hundred  years  again,  and  we  find  Shakespeare 
excusing  himself  for  neglect  of  a  new-fangled  age  : 

Why  is  my  verse  so  barren  of  new  pride? 

So  far  from  variation  or  quick  change? 

Why  with  the  time  do  I  not  glance  aside 

To  new  found  methods,  and  to  compounds  strange? 

Why  write  I  still  all  one,  ever  thei  same. 

And  keep  invention  in  a  noted  weed.  .  .  ? 

And  thereafter  the  note  is  constantly  to  be  found  in 
poetry.  Wordsworth  with 

The  world  is  too  much  with  us;  late  or  soon. 

Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers; 
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and  Shelley  with  “  that  unrest  which  men  miscall  delight,” 
Keats  with  “  the  weariness,  the  fever  and  the  fret,”  and 
Matthew  Arnold  with  the  charge  : 

But  fly  our  paths,  our  feverish  contact  fly, 

For  strong  the  infection  of  our  mental  strife. 

F  ar  back  through  the  centuries  they  have  felt  as  Mr.  Lucas 
and  we  do,  and  the  complaint  has  ever  been  a  theme  of 
philosophy  and  poetry.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  observe 
that  the  poets  have  always  been  acutely  sensitive  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  their  own  times :  it  is  quite  another  thing 
to  contend  that  they  have  allowed  these  vicissitudes  to 
impair  the  quality  and  vigour  of  their  poetry.  For  it  is 
the  distinguishing  virtue  of  poetry  that  it  always  has  been, 
and  still  is,  serenely  uncorrupted  by  the  evil  that  it 
laments,  and  itself  proof  against  the  caprices  of  which  it 
may  be  bitterly  aware.  It  is  in  failing  to  see  this  that 
Mr.  Lucas’s  argument  becomes  abortive. 

A  critic  in  The  Nation,  Mr.  Leonard  Woolf,  recently 
suggested  that  a  moratorium  should  be  declared  for  poetry, 
that  the  poets  for  a  time  should  go  out  of  business,  or  not 
pay  the  debts  that  they  are  sometimes  supposed  to  owe  to 
society.  He  proposed  this  because  he  considered  that  in 
fact  they  were  no  longer  able  to  pay  them.  He,  too,  was 
in  Mr.  Lucas’s  blind  alley.  Looking  at  the  fiction  of  our 
time,  that  wonderful  display  of  brains  and  energy,  he 
found  it  representing  with  amazing  fidelity  the  charac¬ 
teristic  features  of  our  own  age.  The  philosophical 
refinements,  the  social  redistributions,  the  new  adjust¬ 
ments  of  sex  and  faith  and  science,  the  economic  revisions, 
he  saw  all  these  reflected  to  the  life  in  contemporary  novels, 
and  in  them,  too,  he  found  a  manner  that  was  itself  sym¬ 
bolic  of  the  new  order.  The  form  and  vocabulary  of  our 
fiction  were,  he  held,  subtly  influenced  by  the  world  that 
it  was  their  purpose  to  define.  We  may  agree;  modern 
fiction  does  perform  this  service,  and  admirably,  and  Mr. 
Woolf  was  right  in  commending  it  for  that.  But  he  saw 
none  of  this  in  contemporary  poetry,  which  he  found  was 
stubbornly  committed  to  old  emotions  and  old  ways.  He 
concluded  that  this  poetry  was  therefore  a  failure,  and  that 
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it  was  time  for  it  to  close  down.  And  in  that  he  was 
myopically  wrong. 

Not  wrong  quite  in  the  same  way  as  Mr.  Lucas,  who 
does  see  that  poetry  ought  not  to  allow  itself  to  be  seduced 
by  these  evanescent  humours.  When  he  reminds  us  that 
some  things  do  matter  more  than  others  in  human  life,  and 
comments  unfavourably  on  the  tenement  windows,  we 
know  that  he  wants  poetry  to  stick  to  its  own  job.  His 
error  is  in  saying  that  it  does  not  do  so,  in  so  far  mistaking 
the  nature  of  poetry  as  to  suppose  that  it  is  or  could  ever 
conceivably  be  possible  for  it  not  to  do  so;  in  not  seeing 
that  poetry  really  is  incorruptible.  Mr.  Leonard  Woolf, 
on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  think  that  tenement  windows 
— I  mean  in  their  present  connotation — and  some  un¬ 
certainty  as  to  which  things  are  important  and  which 
are  not,  are  in  fact  poetry’s  job  at  this  time  of  day,  and 
he,  too,  by  his  own  standard,  decides  that  poetry  is  not 
doing  it. 

The  truth  is,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Woolf,  that  this  is  not 
poetry’s  job  at  all ;  and,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Lucas,  that  poetry 
continues  quite  efficiently  to  do  the  work  that  really  is  its 
job.  With  the  shifting  processes  of  fashion,  salutary  or 
otherwise,  poetry  has  no  concern.  When  it  does  submit 
itself  to  these,  it  invites  a  competition  that  it  was  never 
meant  to  meet,  and  it  does  not  survive  the  contest.  Prose 
fiction  adapts  itself  naturally  to  changing  circumstances, 
and  is  their  chronicle;  sometimes  so  beautifully  so  as  to 
outlast  its  occasion.  But  poetry  does  not  adapt  itself  to 
change,  since  its  preoccupation  is  unchangingly  with 
things  that  do  not  change.  The  differentiations  that  make 
an  age  so  amusing  and  so  provocative  to  itself,  poetry,  in 
the  general  sum  of  its  activity,  ignores.  And  it  does  not 
covet  the  applause  that  nice  analysis  of  this  differentiation 
earns.  It  is  an  arrogant  and  a  lonely  art.  Poetry  is  some¬ 
times  widely  popular,  but  it  is  nearly  always  on  account 
of  something  that  it  contains,  often  excellent,  apart  from 
its  essential  self.  And  the  poet  may  sometimes  want  to 
attempt  these  other  offices  that  so  naturally  engage  Mr. 
Woolf’s  admiration.  Then  he  can  use  other  forms,  as  he 
so  often  and  successfully  does.  But  as  a  poet  his  business 
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is  not  with  the  things  that  differentiate  one  age  from 
another,  but  with  the  things  that  identify  one  age  with 
another.  They  need  not  be  enumerated — we  all  know 
them.  These  unchanging  things  are  at  the  foundations 
of  every  age,  but  it  is  certain  that  most  people  in  an  age 
will  give  them  less  conscious  attention  than  they  will 
devote  to  the  fashions  of  the  moment.  Hence  it  is  that 
poetry  as  such  will  never  find  the  popular  favour  that  is 
accorded  to  the  forms  of  literature  that  reflect  these 
fashions.  And  it  does  not  ask  for  this;  it  hardly  even 
deigns  to  ask  that  critics  who,  fairly  enough,  give  those 
other  forms  their  due,  should  realise  what  its  nature  and 
conditions  are. 

In  its  function  of  revealing  the  delights  and  perplexities 
that  endure,  poetry  employs  forms  that  endure  also.  It 
will  not  serve  Mr.  Lucas  to  come  at  me  with  his  hairy 
object  from  the  wilderness;  I  am  fixed  on  speaking  in 
terms  of  history.  And  the  art  of  poetry  in  England  has 
not  changed  in  six  hundred  years,  from  Chaucer’s  day 
until  our  own.  It  may  even  be  said  that  the  art  of  poetry 
has  not  changed  in  the  world  since  Homer.  This  is  no 
more  to  say  that  all  verses  are  alike  than  it  is  to  say  that 
because  there  has  been  no  change  to  speak  of  for  three 
thousand  years  in  the  anatomy  of  man,  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw 
would  be  indistinguishable  from  Aristophanes  if  we  saw 
them  together  in  the  street.  But  when  Mr.  Lucas  in  a 
sympathetic  notice  of  that  beautiful  book  The  Unknown 
Goddess  reprimands  its  author,  Mr.  Humbert  Wolfe, 
because  he  says  that  whatever  his  work  is  “  it  cannot  with 
accuracy  be  called  modern  verse.  Because  there  is  no 
such  thing  and  never  has  been.  Nor  is  there  ancient 
verse,  .  .  .”  Mr.  Wolfe  is  right  and  Mr.  Lucas  wrong. 
Obviously  there  is  verse  written  to-day,  and  if  Mr.  Lucas 
wants  to  apply  the  term  modern  to  that,  let  him.  But  in 
the  sense  that  Mr.  Wolfe  uses  the  word,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  modern  verse,  apart  from  a  little  verse  that,  as  has 
been  explained,  is  trying  to  do  something  that  is 
not  poetry’s  to  do.  When  it  is  said  as  bluntly  as  that, 
Mr.  Lucas,  of  course,  has  to  challenge  the  statement,  since 
to  pass  it  would  be  to  admit  the  radical  unsoundness  of 
his  whole  critical  approach.  Mr.  Lucas  regrets  that  the 
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coming  of  tradition  into  the  art  of  poetry  has  trammelled 
the  poet,  but  he  ought  to  know  that  the  really  fortunate 
thing  is  that  in  poetry  we  have  one  art  left  that  is  con¬ 
tinually  sustained  by  an  established  and  living  tradition. 
Some  people,  Mr.  Leonard  Woolf  perhaps,  may  not  want 
this  kind  of  art,  but  that  is  what  poetry  is,  and  they  must 
take  it  or  leave  it.  It  is  the  one  art  in  which  every  worker 
knows  that  he  is  less  than  the  art  that  he  serves.  It  would 
be  irrelevant  to  say,  for  example,  that  English  fiction  is 
a  greater  thing  than  Mr.  Wells,  but  it  would  be  entirely 
appropriate  to  say  of  a  master  that  English  poetry  is  a 
greater  thing  than  Mr.  Hardy. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Lucas’s  analysis  of  poetry  is  not 
clearly  realised  thought,  but  a  dialectical  display.  He 
generally  recognises  poetry  when  he  sees  it  (I  hope,  not 
always),  but  in  attempting  to  define  poetry  in  the  abstract 
he  has  started  from  false  premises  and  been  forced  into  a 
succession  of  errors  to  justify  them.  Poetry,  he  says,  has 
ever  been  becoming  more  thoughtful.  But  has  it  ?  Is  Mr. 
Masefield  more  thoughtful,  or  more  intricately  thoughtful, 
than  Chaucer,  Mr.  Yeats  than  Donne,  Mr.  Hardy  than 
iEschylus }  On  what  authority  are  we  told  that  our  intel¬ 
lectuals  become  mere  intellectuals?  Does  Mr.  Lucas 
know  anything  of  the  habits  of  our  living  poets,  for 
example?  Is  the  metaphor  a  device  borrowed  by  poetry 
from  a  language  of  common  use  that  has  discarded  it? 
Can  Mr.  Lucas  give  any  example  of  a  thought  meta¬ 
phorically  expressed  in  a  limited  vocabulary  that  has  been 
as  pertinently  expressed  without  metaphor  with  the 
vocabulary’s  extension?  Are  the  poets  of  to-day  driven 
back  to  the  language  of  Wessex  and  Connaught?  One 
may  be,  or  two;  but  Mr.  de  la  Mare,  Mr.  Stephens,  Mr. 
Bridges,  Mr.  Housman,  or  Mrs.  Meynell?  Has  the  long 
poem  lost  its  appeal — Mr.  Hardy’s  Dynasts,  for 
example,  or  Mr.  Masefield’s  Reynard  the  Fox}  Do  the 
majority  of  men  think  more  as  time  progresses,  or  act  and 
feel  less  violently;  does  Mr.  Lucas  suppose  that  at  one 
time  the  world  was  inhabited  exclusively  by  Berserks,  and 
that  now  it  has  none?  In  short,  has  Mr.  Lucas  troubled 
really  to  think  out  his  important  theme?  Obviously  he 
has  not.  He  has  been  content  to  make  a  spectacular  ex- 
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hibition  of  a  lovely  and  aristocratic  art,  an  art  that  in  many 
passages  of  his  book  he  seems  to  respect. 

But  he  fails,  and  here  is  his  most  serious  misdemeanour, 
to  perceive  that  the  poetry  of  our  time  does  very  splendidly 
uphold  the  integrity  of  which  it  is  a  part.  Nothing  is 
commoner,  in  both  senses,  in  poetical  criticism  than  to 
deplore  the  inferiority  of  one’s  own  age.  That  Mr.  Lucas 
allows  the  best  of  our  time  to  be  better  than  the  worst  of 
some  other  times  does  not  excuse  him.  The  best  of  our 
time,  let  us  assert,  is  good  enough  to  take  a  very  honourable 
place  in  the  story  of  all  time.  And  our  best,  it  may  be 
significantly  observed,  is  magically  like  that  other  best. 
Mr.  Leonard  Woolf  is  unaware  of  this,  but,  more  strangely, 
so  is  Mr.  Lucas.  Let  us  see.  Here  are  two  stanzas  from 
one  of  the  best  Elizabethan  lyrics  : 

You  meaner  beauties  of  the  night, 

That  poorly  satisfy  our  eyes 
More  by  your  number  than  your  light, 

You  common  people  of  the  skies 
What  are  you  when  the  moon  shall  rise? 

So  when  my  mistress  shall  be  seen 
In  form  and  beauty  of  her  mind, 

By  virtue  first,  then  choice,  a  Queen, 

Tell  me  if  she  were  not  designed 
The  eclipse  and  glory  of  her  kind? 

And  here  is  a  lyric  by  Mr.  Davies : 

Thy  beauty  haunts  me  heart  and  soul, 

O  thou  fair  Moon,  so  close  and  bright ; 

Tliy  beauty  makes  me  like  the  child 
That  cries  aloud  to  own  thy  light : 

The  little  child  that  lifts  each  arm 
To  press  thee  to  her  bosom  warm. 

Though  there  are  birds  that  sing  this  night 
With  thy  white  beams  across  their  throats, 

Let  my  deep  silence  speak  for  me 

More  than  for  them  their  sweetest  notes  : 

Who  worships  thee  till  music  fails 
Is  greater  than  thy  nightingales. 

This  is  the  same  note,  the  same  intellectual  quality,  the 
same  cadence.  But  the  thing  to  observe  is  that  not  only 
*  is  Mr.  Davies  very  like  Wotton,  he  definitely  is  as  good  as 
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Wotton.  The  seventeenth  and  the  twentieth  centuries  are 
not  here  in  conflict  or  contrast,  they  are  the  same  thing, 
and  in  this  constancy  the  twentieth  loses  nothing  in  power 
or  personality.  That  is  the  secret  of  poetry.  And  again  : 

When  in  the  chronicle  of  wasted  time 
I  see  description  of  the  fairest  wights, 

And  beauty  making  beautiful  old  rhyme 
In  praise  of  ladies  dead  and  lovely  knights, 

Then,  in  the  blazon  of  sweet  beauty’s  best. 

Of  hand,  of  foot,  of  lip,  of  eye,  of  brow, 

I  see  their  antique  pen  would  have  express’d 
Even  such  a  beauty  as  you  master  now. 

To  claim  for  anyone  that  he  can  match  this  may  be 
daring,  but  may  we  not  do  so  here  for  Mr.  Masefield  : 

Go,  spend  your  penny.  Beauty,  when  you  will. 

In  the  grave’s  darkness  let  the  stamp  be  lost. 

The  water  still  will  bubble  from  the  hill. 

And  April  quick  the  meadows  with  her  ghost ; 

Over  the  grass  the  daffodils  will  shiver. 

The  primroses  with  their  pale  beauty  abound. 

The  blackbird  be  a  lover  and  make  quiver 
With  his  glad  singing  the  great  soul  of  the  ground ; 

How  like,  again,  how  similarly  inspired,  and  yet  how  fresh 
and  lovely.  Anyone  whose  pleasure  in  this  is  diminished 
because  the  example  of  Shakespeare  is  before  it,  and  vexes 
himself  with  questions  as  to  whether  it  is  or  is  not  modern, 
has  lost  his  way.  It  is  poetry,  and  we  read  it  gratefully 
without  conditions;  and  it  will  as  surely  be  read  with 
delight  three  hundred  years  hence  by  people  who  love  and 
understand  poetry  as  Shakespeare’s  sonnets  are  to-day. 
Such  readers  are  not  troubled  by  problems  of  imitation  and 
plagiarism.  They  know  the  genuine  impulse  at  sight,  and 
they  expect  its  appearance  in  accustomed  yet  ever 
unageing  aspects.  An  anthology  could  readily  be  made 
of  such  examples  as  those  given,  with  and  without  such 
close  external  resemblances.  But  these  will  suffice.  Mr. 
Leonard  Woolf  deplores  poetry’s  failure  to  do  what  can 
never  be  its  purpose;  Mr.  Lucas  that  it  is  sick  of  a  malady 
of  w'hich  we  find  no  symptoms.  Mr.  Lucas  regrets  that 
poetry  is  doing  what  Mr.  Woolf  regrets  that  it  is  not.  And 
in  the  meantime  the  wholesome  thing  is  that  poetry  is 
hoodwinking  both  of  them. 


POLAND  AND  PILSUDSKI 
By  Robert  Machray 

Some  thirty  years  ago  in  Lodz,  the  industrial  centre  of 
what  then  was  Russian  Poland,  two  Poles  w'ere  arrested 
and  thrown  into  prison  by  the  Russian  authorities.  A 
secret  printing  press  had  been  discovered  in  that  city — to 
the  great  joy  of  these  same  authorities,  who  for  nearly 
eighteen  months  had  been  vainly  trying  to  find  out  whence 
came  a  Polish  paper  called  Robotnik  (“The  Workman”), 
which  was  the  outspoken  organ  of  the  Polish  National 
Socialist  Party,  a  new  political  group.  The  men  thrust 
into  gaol  were  charged  wfith  being  the  writers,  printers, 
publishers,  and  distributers  of  this  sheet,  and  the  charge 
was  true.  Their  names  were  Stanislas  Wojciechowski  and 
Josef  Pilsudski.  They  were  together  again  in  1901.  At 
Christchurch,  near  Bournemouth,  Tschertkoff,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Tolstoy,  had  set  up  the  printing  press  which  he 
had  transferred  from  Purley,  and  with  which  he  had  printed 
in  Russian  the  works  of  the  master  more  especially  directed 
against  the  Tsarist  regime,  and  banned,  of  course,  by  the 
Russian  Government.  Among  the  compositors  was 
Wojciechowski,  and  his  friend  Pilsudski,  then  an  exile, 
came  to  confer  with  him  on  measures  for  the  recovery  of 
Polish  independence.  In  1918  Pilsudski  was  Chief  of 
State  in  an  independent  Poland.  In  1922  Wojciechowski 
was  elected  President  of  Poland.  On  May  14th,  1926, 
Pilsudski,  at  the  head  of  a  military  revolution,  compelled 
Wojciechowski  to  resign.  Told  even  thus  nakedly,  the 
story  is  a  sufficiently  striking  instance  of  the  changes  and 
chances  of  life;  it  is,  however,  really  not  much  more  than 
that.  The  dynamic  force  resides  in  Pilsudski,  not  in 
Wojciechowski.  The  Times,  in  a  leader,  adequately 
described  the  latter  as  a  “  simple  and  admirable  man,”  and 
though  his  career  has  its  romance,  he  was  chiefly  known  in 
Poland  in  connection  with  the  co-operative  movement,  and 
can  scarcely  be  termed  a  heroic  figure.  Yet  he  had  at 
least  one  great  moment  when  he  defied  Pilsudski  on  the 
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Poniatowski  Bridge  in  Warsaw  on  May  12th.  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  two  men  is  that  Pilsudski  has  had  not 
one,  but  several  great  moments  in  his  life.  He  is  a  curious 
mixture  of  the  doer  and  the  dreamer,  the  realist  and  the 
romantic.  When  he  declined  the  Presidency  of  Poland, 
to  which  he  had  been  elected  as  last  May  closed,  he  said, 
“  I  cannot  live  without  work.”  He  meant  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  was  so  much  of  a  mere  figurehead  that  the  post  had 
no  appeal  for  him.  Resolute  yet  reserved,  he  has  an 
amazing  capacity  for  work,  and,  perhaps,  too  much  for 
adventure,  but  all  the  while  he  follows  an  ideal,  and  that 
ideal  is  Poland. 

As  Marshal  Pilsudski’s  whole  record  shows,  the  first 
thing  and  the  last  thing  to  be  said  about  him  is  that  he 
is  a  sincere  and  an  unselfish  patriot  who  has  always  put 
the  interests  of  Poland  before  everything  else.  He  is  a 
man  “  who  seeks  not  his  own.”  He  would  not  think  of 
Pilsudski  and  Poland,  but  of  Poland  and  Pilsudski. 
Every  Pole  knows  that  Pilsudski  is  as  poor  now  as  he  was 
before  the  war  or  during  the  war;  there  is  not  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  “graft”  about  him.  No  doubt  he  wanted 
and  wants  power,  but  power  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  his  country  in  a  highly  critical  time.  There  are 
patriots  and  patriots.  Pilsudski’s  ideas  of  how  Poland  is 
to  be  helped  may  be  right  or  wrong,  but  his  is  not  that 
patriotism  which  is  the  “  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel.”  As 
M.  Chodzko,  a  former  Polish  Minister  of  Health,  said  in 
an  interview  in  the  Temps'.  “Que  veut  Pilsudski?  Rien 
pour  lui.  Tout  pour  la  patrie.  C’a  toujours  ete  la  devise 
de  sa  vie.  Pour  elle,  il  passa  plusieurs  annees,  dans  les 
bagnes  de  Siberie.  Pour  elle,  il  continue  a  souffrir.  Car 
pour  lui,  il  n’y  a  pas  d’autres  biens  reels  que  celui  du  pays. 
Pas  un  de  ses  adversaires  ne  le  lui  conteste.”  Of 
Lithuanian  descent,  Pilsudski  was  born  on  the  family 
estate  near  Vilna  about  sixty  years  ago,  not  long  after  the 
abortive  Polish  insurrection  of  1863.  Members  of  his 
family  circle  had  been  among  the  sufferers,  and  his  child¬ 
hood  and  youth  were  powerfully  influenced  by  what  he  was 
told,  as  well  as  by  what  he  could  see  with  his  own  eyes,  of 
the  brutal  methods  of  the  Russian  oppression.  He  studied 
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medicine,  but  he  was  not  destined  to  be  a  physician.  At 
the  university  he  turned  towards  politics — such  politics  as 
were  possible  to  a  Pole  in  those  days ;  this  led  to  five  years 
in  Eastern  Siberia,  to  which  he  was  condemned  without 
the  semblance  of  a  trial.  Returning  to  Vilna  in  1892 
he  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  new  Polish  Socialist 
Party,  and  among  his  activities  during  this  period  was  the 
publication  of  the  Robotnik,  as  already  mentioned,  at  Lodz. 
The  discovery  of  his  connection  with  the  paper  caused  his 
arrest  in  1896  and  his  imprisonment  first  in  Warsaw  and 
afterwards  in  St.  Petersburg.  To  escape  summary  execu¬ 
tion  he  feigned  madness,  and  so  well  did  he  play  the  part 
that  it  was  believed  his  five  years  in  Siberia  had  made  him 
insane.  He  was  placed  in  a  military  asylum,  from  which, 
with  the  connivance  of  a  visiting  doctor,  who  was  a  Pole,  he 
succeeded  in  liberating  himself.  Eventually  he  reached 
Cracow  in  what  was  then  Austrian  Poland. 

Meanwhile  Pilsudski  had  dreamed  a  great  dream,  and 
he  proceeded  to  make  it  a  reality.  This  was  the  formation 
on  Austrian  territory  of  a  Polish  military  organisation 
which  should  some  day  take  the  field  against  Russia,  and 
should  regain  freedom  for  Poland  when  opportunity 
offered.  While  still  a  young  man  he  had  had  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  it  was  by  force  and  force  alone  that  Poland  would 
achieve  its  emancipation.  To  his  own  military  training 
he  added  an  intense  study  of  the  art  of  war;  in  brief,  he 
became  a  soldier  capable  of  holding  a  high  command. 
Under  his  hands  a  Polish  army  grew  up  in  the  shape  of 
the  “  Strelzy  ”  or  rifle-corps,  which  were  more  or  less 
authorised  by  the  Austrian  Government.  Then  came  the 
Great  War,  and  with  it  came  the  opening  for  Pilsudski. 
Nine  years  before,  during  the  Russo-Japanese  war  and 
the  half-revolution  in  Russia  that  ensued,  he  had  thought 
he  had  a  chance,  and  he  did  his  utmost  to  hinder  mobilisa¬ 
tion  in  Russian  Poland  and  otherwise  to  add  to  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  Russia.  But  the  Tsarist  regime  prevailed,  and 
in  any  case  he  had  not  behind  him  in  those  days  the  power¬ 
ful  and  well-trained  force  he  commanded  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Great  War.  Yet  his  efforts  had  the  effect  of  con¬ 
centrating  upon  him  the  regard  of  many  of  his  country- 
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men;  this  was  the  beginning  of  what  may  be  called  the 
Pilsudski  cult,  and  what  took  place  onward  from  August, 
1914,  continued  and  intensified  it.  Within  a  few  hours 
after  the  declaration  of  war  he  had  the  Polish  Legion  he 
had  organised  in  Austrian  Poland  on  the  march  into 
Russia.  Advancing  rapidly  he  routed  the  Russians  near 
Kielce  and  occupied  that  town.  Other  exploits  followed, 
and  in  1915  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general  by  the  Austrians.  By  the  autumn  of  that  year  it 
was  evident  that  Russia  had  definitely  lost  Poland  to  the 
Central  Powers.  The  future  of  Poland  at  once  became  a 
burning  question — independence  or  what  ?  Soon  after  that 
daring  raid  of  Pilsudski  and  his  Legion  to  Kielce  the 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas  had  issued  a  proclamation  of  Polish 
autonomy,  and  Austria  had  replied  by  promising  complete 
Polish  independence  in  the  event  of  victory  over  Russia. 
When  the  Russians  were  driven  out  of  Poland  the  ques¬ 
tion  became  acute.  What  would  Germany  do?  Hand 
over  Poland  to  the  Poles?  That  did  not  look  likely,  and 
Pilsudski  took  an  uncompromising  line :  “  Russia  is 
beaten,”  he  said;  “now  we  must  fight  Germany.”  It 
seemed  the  maddest  thing,  in  view  of  the  German  strength 
in  almost  every  area  of  the  war  at  that  time.  In  fact,  not 
a  few  Poles  thought  the  idea  was  sheer  insanity.  But 
Pilsudski  stuck  to  it,  and  so  did  his  legions. 

It  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  understand  how  Pilsudski 
became  the  hero  of  his  fighting  men,  and  the  events  of 
last  May  make  it  manifest  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  Polish 
Army  he  remains  the  heroic  figure  who  is  the  one  and  only 
real  leader  to  whom  it  gladly  yields  obedience.  In  consider¬ 
ing  the  coup  d’etat  it  is  well  to  remember  just  how  it  was 
that  Pilsudski  became  the  Polish  soldiers’  hero.  In  dis¬ 
cussing  the  present  Polish  situation  with  a  prominent  Pole 
I  was  very  much  struck  by  the  way  in  which  he  said, 
“Pilsudski  has  the  army” — it  was  as  if  he  stated  what 
was  the  merest  matter  of  course.  But  there  are  other 
factors  in  that  situation,  and  their  roots  go  down  fairly 
deep.  For  five  or  six  generations — since  the  third  par¬ 
tition — all  Poland  had  been  divided  into  three  parts  : 
Austrian,  German,  and  Russian  Poland.  Although  the 
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Poles  in  the  three  parts  retained  their  national  conscious¬ 
ness  and  identity,  they  could  not  but  have  their  mentality 
and  their  psychology,  as  well  as  their  day-to-day  point  of 
view  of  all  that  was  going  on,  affected  more  or  less 
strongly  by  their  surroundings.  By  the  sheer  force  of 
circumstances  they  were  bound  to  react  to  their  environ¬ 
ment,  and  naturally  the  reaction  in  each  area,  particularly 
to  their  respective  masters,  differed  considerably.  Thus, 
some  Poles  believed  that  Poland  would  never  be  able  to 
free  itself  from  mighty  Russia.  And  so,  when  Pilsudski 
talked  of  fighting  Germany  after  Russia  was  beaten,  there 
were  Poles  who  thought  that  he  spoke  of  what  was  frankly 
impossible.  Max  Gorynski  put  it  very  concisely  in  his 
article,  “Joseph  Pilsudski,”  which  appeared  in  the  last 
number  but  one  of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  when  he  said, 
“  A  contest  of  ‘  Orientations  ’  began  in  Poland  and  went 
on  throughout  the  war.”  To  some  extent  this  conflict  per¬ 
sists,  though  under  another  face,  and  has  not  been  without 
an  influence  on  the  present  situation.  It  showed  itself, 
while  the  war  continued,  in  a  certain  submission  on  the 
part  of  some  to  the  plans  and  desires  of  the  Central 
Powers,  and  was  not  entirely  absent  from  the  composition 
of  the  Regency  Council  set  up  by  Germany  and  Austria. 
The  pivotal  fact  for  Poland  in  these  days  was  that  Imperial 
Russia  went  to  pieces  in  1917.  If  Russia  had  been  vic¬ 
torious  with  the  Allies  instead  of  being  one  vast  ruin  in 
1918,  what  would  have  been  the  fate  of  Poland?  Would 
there  be  a  Poland  again?  Certainly  not  the  Poland  we 
know  to-day.  It  must  therefore  be  admitted  there  was 
some  excuse  for  these  orientations  on  the  part  of  some 
Poles  in  1917;  Pilsudski,  however,  was  determined.  In 
effect  he  broke  with  Germany,  and  the  upshot  was  his 
imprisonment  in  Magdeburg  from  July,  1917,  to 
November,  1918. 

While  Pilsudski  was  a  prisoner  his  legionaries  did  not 
forget  him,  and  when,  after  his  release  by  the  German 
Socialists,  he  returned  to  Warsaw  he  was  received  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  Polish  troops  that  were  in  the  city,  and 
by  Poles  of  all  parties  and  degree.  He  immediately  took 
over  the  command  of  all  the  Polish  forces,  and  assumed 
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supreme  power.  His  first  effort  was  to  get  his  legions 
togfether  again,  and  within  six  months  he  had  half  a  million 
men  under  him.  Early  in  1919  he  organised,  with  the  help 
of  Paderewski,  a  coalition  under  which  elections  were  held, 
and  a  Constituent  Assembly  met  in  Warsaw  in  February 
of  that  year.  The  work  of  unifying  and  consolidating  the 
country  was  begun ;  the  work  of  reconstruction  in  a  land 
much  the  larger  part  of  which  was  a  desolation  was  also 
essayed.  Now  Chief  of  State,  Pilsudski  was  mainly  occu¬ 
pied  in  fighting,  the  principal  enemy  being  the  Reds,  whom 
he  finally  defeated  in  the  autumn  of  1920,  after  a  campaign 
marked  by  extraordinary  vicissitudes.  There  was  a  time, 
indeed,  when  it  seemed  as  if  Poland  could  not  escape  being 
overrun  and  conquered  by  the  Bolsheviks;  that  it  was  not 
was  due  to  Pilsudski  and  his  soldiers,  to  whom  Western 
Europe  owes  a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude  which  it  does  not 
always  remember.  With  peace  established  by  the  Treaty 
of  Riga,  Pilsudski  and  the  Polish  Government  went  on 
with  their  arduous  task  of  reconstructing  and  consolidating 
Poland  industrially  and  politically.  In  March,  1921,  the 
Polish  Parliament,  which  consists  of  two  chambers,  the 
Diet  or  Seym,  and  the  Senate,  adopted  a  Constitution. 
This  made  provision  for  a  President  of  the  Republic,  but 
gave  him  very  limited  powers.  Virtually  the  sole 
sovereignty  of  the  country  is  vested  in  the  Diet,  the  Senate 
being  subsidiary  and  subordinate  to  it.  A  general  election 
was  held  in  November,  1922  :  for  the  Diet  444  deputies 
were  returned,  for  the  Senate  1 1 1 ;  there  has  been  no 
general  election  since,  and,  with  some  slight  changes  owing 
to  deaths,  the  Polish  Parliament  that  saw  the  Pilsudski 
co2ip  was  that  of  1922.  In  that  year  Pilsudski  might  have 
become  President  if  he  had  cared  to  take  the  post,  but  he 
declined  the  office,  to  which  Narutowicz  was  appointed. 
Pilsudski  ceased,  of  course,  to  be  Chief  of  State,  but  was 
Chief  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  Army  till  1923,  when  he 
resigned  and  retired  into  private  life,  to  come  forward,  in 
a  highly  dramatic  manner  and  with  a  great  appearance  of 
suddenness,  in  Warsaw  as  the  leader  of  the  revolution  of 
May  1 2th,  1926.  The  fighting  in  the  streets  of  the  capital 
lasted  for  three  days,  and  ended  in  a  complete  victory  for 
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Pilsudski,  but  his  re-emergence  as  a  determining  factor  in 
Polish  public  life  was  not  so  sudden  as  it  seemed  to  be. 

On  withdrawing  to  his  estate  Pilsudski  had  retained  his 
rank  as  marshal,  or,  as  we  w^ould  say,  field-marshal.  For 
months  before  the  coup  d'etat  an  agitation  had  been  going 
on  respecting  the  command  of  the  army.  Under  the  Con¬ 
stitution  the  President  is  commander-in-chief  in  peace, 
but  not  in  war.  No  military  commander-in-chief  had  been 
appointed,  nor  had  the  next  highest  position,  that  of 
inspector-general,  been  filled.  In  practice  the  Minister  of 
War  was  the  head  of  the  army,  the  post  in  the  Cabinet 
being  assigned  to  a  general,  as,  for  example,  to  General 
Sikorski.  For  some  time,  however,  a  strong  movement 
had  been  on  foot  which  aimed  at  making  Pilsudski 
inspector-general  of  the  army,  with  the  supreme  command 
in  war.  This  arrangement  was  favoured  bv  the  Skrzynski 
Government,  the  predecessor  of  the  Witos  Government 
which  came  into  office  on  May  loth  and  which  was  over¬ 
thrown  by  Pilsudski  four  days  later.  The  Witos  Govern¬ 
ment  had  taken  over  from  Count  Skrzynski  some  of  his 
policies,  as,  for  instance,  his  foreign  policy,  but  it  had 
made  no  provision  for  Pilsudski.  But  it  will  not  be  just 
to  deem  the  marshal  chargeable  with  self-seeking  in  this 
matter.  His  point  of  view  was  that  the  army  had  become 
far  too  much  part  of  the  political  machine,  that  in  itself  it 
was  a  political  rather  than  a  military  affair,  and  that  it  was 
essential  to  get  it  back  to  its  proper  role.  Another  element 
in  the  situation  was  that  a  considerable  reduction  of  the 
strength  of  the  army  was  in  prospect  owing  to  the  economic 
position  of  the  country,  which  was  sufficiently  evident  from 
the  fall  of  the  zloty,  the  Polish  monetary  unit.  On  the 
other  hand,  consideration  had  to  be  given  to  the  German- 
Soviet  Treaty,  with  its  possible  anti-Poland  implications. 
Pilsudski  wanted  the  army  to  be  strong  as  well  as  entirely 
non-political.  And  who  better  than  he  himself,  who  had 
created  and  led  it  in  the  darkest  days,  and  in  whom  it  had 
confidence,  could  achieve  these  things?  But  there  was 
much  more  than  that  behind  the  Pilsudski  coup,  though 
there  is  a  suggestion  of  what  further  inspired  it  in  what 
has  just  been  said  about  using  the  army  for  political  objects. 
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The  truth  is  that  Poland  was  suffering  from  a  sort  of 
political  malaise — the  same  kind  oT  malaise  that  is  seen 
in  several  other  countries  at  the  present  time,  and  has 
brought  about  certain  dictatorships. 

So  far  as  Poland  is  concerned  this  malaise  may  perhaps 
best  be  indicated  by  the  statement  that  there  are  about 
thirty  political  parties  in  that  country,  and  that  its  present 
Government  is  the  sixteenth  it  has  had  since  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  its  independence  late  in  1918.  It  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  Poland  had  in  effect  to  make  a  fresh  start  and 
lacked  men  of  experience  in  administration.  Poland 
suffers  from  a  plethora  of  political  groups,  a  fact  which 
spells  coalitions,  crises  and  catastrophes.  Though  the 
various  parties  may  be  divided  into  Right,  Centre  and 
Left,  each  group  individualises  itself  in  a  programme 
which  it  is  bent  on  carrying  out,  a  condition  of  things 
which  makes  any  coalition  feeble  and  short-lived.  Hence 
the  sixteen  Cabinets  in  eight  years.  The  instability  of 
these  coalitions  was  demonstrated  afresh  when  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  two  Socialist  Ministers  caused  the  fall  of  the  recent 
Skrzynski  Government.  All  this  political  uncertainty, 
with  results  so  often  disappointing  and  even  nugatory,  had 
its  natural  effect  on  the  bulk  of  the  Polish  population, 
which,  disillusioned,  had  become  wearied  and  apathetic. 
The  failure  of  the  financial  policy  of  the  Government  of 
M.  Grabski,  which  preceded,  last  year,  that  of  Count 
Skrzynski,  was  another  profound  disappointment ;  so  much 
had  been  hoped  from  that  policy,  so  much  promised — and 
only  another  disillusionment!  To  the  great  majority  of 
these  struggling,  suffering,  not-too-logical  and  rather 
inarticulate  Poles  Pilsudski  appeared  in  the  light  of  a 
saviour.  To  quote  M.  Chodzko  again  : — 

Et  voili  le  secret  du  triomphe  de  Pilsudski,  qui  a  dissip^  les  tenebres 
et  fait  jaillir  la  clart6.  C’^tait  une  douloureuse  operation  qui  a  pro- 
fond^ment  secoud  la  nation  enti^re.  Mais,  toutes  les  operations  de  ce  genre 
sont  douloureuses  et  souvent  inevitables.  Plus  t6t  on  les  effectue,  plus 
radicalement  on  preserve  I’organisme. 

Tout  ce  que  Pilsudski  a  voulu,  e’est  un  renouveau  moral,  quelque  chose 
comme  une  aeration  de  la  patrie.  Son  flme  si  humaine  et  si  profondement 
polonaise  se  sentait  mal  k  I’aise  au  milieu  d’intrigues  de  partis,  dont  les 
querelles  devenaient  endemiques,  contaminaient  I’ambiance  et  reieguaient 
au  second  plan  meme  les  interets  superieurs  de  la  nation. 
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Peut-on  r^ellement  demander  k  un  homme  comme  Pilsudski,  k  qui  nul 
ne  conteste  le  m6rite  d’avoir  et^  le  principal  artisan  de  I’ind^pendance 
nationale,  de  rester  observateur  muet  en  presence  d’^vdnements  graves 
susceptible  de  menacer  serieusement  I’avenir  du  pays?  Ne  lui  aurait-on 
pas  reproch^  plus  tard  de  s’fetre  cantonn^  dans  une  sorte  de  paresseuse 
expectative,  alors  que  la  patrie  courait  tous  les  risques  d’un  malaise 
chronique  ? 

Aussi  est-ce  avec  un  veritable  soulagement  que  le  pays  apprit  sa  tenta- 
tive  d’assainissement.  La  popularity  que  rencontra  d^s  le  d^but  sa 
dymarche  aupr^s  du  president  de  la  Rdpublique  est  la  meilleure  preuve  que 
cette  demarche  correspondait  aux  sentiments  intimes  de  la  nation.  Si  I’on 
avait  pas  donn^  I’ordre  de  tircr,  il  est  plus  que  probable  que  les  journees 
de  mai  se  seraient  pass^es  le  plus  calmement  du  monde,  sans  la  perte  d’une 
seule  goutte  de  sang.  Mais  le  destin  en  a  dispose  autrement. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  news  of  the  revolution, 
though  coupled  with  Pilsudski’s  name,  came  at  first  as  a 
disagreeable  shock  to  the  friends  of  Poland  in  other 
countries.  It  was  perhaps  not  so  much  the  attack  on 
Parliamentarism,  which  in  these  days  is  hardly  the  sacro¬ 
sanct  thing  it  was.  It  was  the  fear  that  the  stability,  even 
the  permanence,  of  Poland  might  be  in  danger.  But  that 
fear  quickly  passed,  as  civil  war,  threatened  for  a  day  or 
two,  was  avoided,  and  Pilsudski  regularised  his  position 
as  much  as  possible  by  a  “  return  to  legality,”  It  was 
plain,  moreover,  that  he  had  the  bulk  of  the  Polish  people 
with  him.  An  interim  Government  was  formed  with 
Pilsudski  as  Minister  of  War,  and  with  the  Speaker  of  the 
Diet  as  Acting-President.  The  National  Assembly,  which 
consists  of  the  Diet  and  the  Senate  sitting  together,  met 
in  Warsaw  to  elect  a  President  in  succession  to 
Wojciechowski,  whom  Pilsudski  had  compelled  to  resign 
along  with  the  Witos  Government.  Pilsudski  was  elected 
President  by  292  votes  against  193  votes  for  M.  Bninski, 
Governor  of  Poznan,  but  he  refused  to  accept  the  post, 
and  next  day  M.  Moscicki  was  elected  by  281  votes  against 
200  for  Bninski.  A  new  Cabinet  was  formed  on  June  9th 
with  M.  Bartel  as  Prime  Minister  and  Pilsudski  as  Minister 
of  War.  The  country  remained  calm,  and  foreign 
countries  were  assured  that  there  would  be  no  change  in 
Polish  foreign  policy.  Though  Pilsudski  stated  that  he 
intended  to  devote  his  attention  chiefly  to  the  Ministry  of 
War,  his  influence  was  felt  everywhere.  The  new 
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President  was  his  nominee,  and  he  was  consulted  respecting 
the  formation  of  the  Bartel  Cabinet.  The  Diet  met  on 
June  22nd,  and  lost  very  little  time  in  passing  the  financial 
programme  submitted  by  the  Government,  which  balanced 
the  budget — a  provisional  one  for  three  months — by  in¬ 
creasing  the  duty  on  imports  and  raising  the  price  of  spirits, 
and  by  administrative  economies.  The  Government  pro¬ 
posals  were  carried  by  a  large  majority  after  a  compara¬ 
tively  short  discussion.  Never  before  had  the  Diet  got 
through  its  business  with  such  expedition.  Perhaps  Pil- 
sudski’s  statement  that  he  had  a  “  whip  ”  in  reserve,  and 
might  use  it,  had  something  to  do  with  it. 

The  significant  thing  was  that  the  voting  showed  which 
of  the  political  parties  were  supporting  the  Marshal. 
Nominally  Pilsudski  is  a  Socialist,  and  his  cotif  was  wel¬ 
comed  at  the  start  by  the  Left.  But  Pilsudski  puts  Poland 
before  partyism.  While  he  was  Chief  of  State  he  said  : 
“  Though  the  whole  past  drives  me  toward  government 
with  the  Left,  there  is  something  above  Left — and  that  is 
Poland.  If  I  do  not  find  on  the  Left  the  necessary  com¬ 
petent  help,  I  look  elsewhere.”  In  June  it  was  apparent 
that  he  was  looking  rather  to  the  Right  than  to  the  Left, 
and  this  became  clearer  still  when,  during  the  past  month 
(July),  there  were  submitted  to  the  Diet  those  reforms  in 
the  Constitution  to  effect  which  had  been  among  the  chief 
causes  of  his  coup.  These  reforms  or  amendments  increase 
the  executive  power  of  the  President  by  authorising  him 
to  adjourn  or  dissolve  Parliament,  and  by  permitting  him 
to  issue  decrees  having  the  force  of  law  while  Parliament 
is  not  in  session.  They  also  confer  on  the  President  the 
right  of  veto,  subject,  however,  to  a  rescission  of  the  vote 
by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  Parliament.  Further,  they 
provide  that  if  the  Diet  does  not  pass  the  Budget  within 
a  stipulated  time  after  its  having  been  tabled.  Parliament 
is  to  be  adjourned  and  the  Budget  approved  by  a  Govern¬ 
mental  decree.  These  measures  certainly  exalt  the 
Executive  at  the  expense  of  the  Legislature — which  was 
Pilsudski’s  principal  object.  It  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  Socialists  would  look  on  them  with  favour,  or  that 
they  would  give  any  sort  of  satisfaction  to  the  Left.  In 
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fact,  it  was  soon  plain  from  the  discussions  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  plans  in  the  political  “  clubs,”  or  groups,  that  the 
Socialists  would  offer  the  most  determined  opposition  to 
them.  When  on  July  5th  the  debate  on  these  measures 
began  in  the  Diet  the  Socialists  at  once  moved  their 
rejection,  but  on  the  following  day  were  defeated  by  a 
large  majority,  and  the  Bill,  embodying  all  the  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Constitution  as  proposed  by  the  Government, 
was  sent  to  a  Constitutional  Committee  of  the  Diet  for 
consideration  in  detail.  On  July  13th  this  Committee  con¬ 
cluded  its  discussions  and  sent  up  to  the  Diet  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Bill,  but  with  considerable  modifications,  the  effect  of 
which  was  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Legislature 
while  at  the  same  time  augmenting  the  powers  of  the 
Executive,  the  most  striking  change  in  the  existing  Con¬ 
stitution,  the  investment  of  the  President  with  the  right  to 
dissolve  Parliament,  being  accepted.  To  become  law  the 
Bill  will  have  to  be  passed  by  a  two-thirds  majority,  which 
was  not  in  sight  when  this  article  was  written,  but  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  this  necessary  majority  will  be  found.  We 
shall  then  see  what  will  take  place.  Meanwhile,  the  fall  in 
the  zloty  has  been  stayed  and  its  value  has  risen.  Through¬ 
out  the  whole  country  there  is  an  improved  tone  which  is 
of  good  augury  for  the  future. 
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By  “Augur” 

The  international  situation  in  Europe  has  begun  to 
undergo  a  change  under  the  influence  of  the  drawing 
together  of  France  and  Germany.  At  present  this  raf- 
prochement  proceeds  on  a  plane  which  is  entirely  that 
of  common  economic  interests.  But  it  is  certain  that 
political  development  must  follow  in  a  not  too  distant 
future. 

Political  observers  in  constant  touch  with  influential 
circles  in  Paris  are  struck  with  the  complete  change  in  the 
French  attitude  towards  Germany.  The  revengeful  spirit 
of  the  days  of  the  Poincare  regime  has  evaporated.  The 
question  asked  is  not:  should  France  co-operate  with 
Germany — the  co-operation  is  considered  now  inevitable 
and  desirable— but  the  question  is  :  how  can  the  German 
offers  of  co-operation  be  used  to  the  best  advantage  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  France  in  economic  and  political 
relations  ? 

We  have  used  the  expression  “  German  offers”  deliber¬ 
ately,  because  it  is  Germany  which  is  making  all  the 
advances.  She  is  the  active  partner  in  the  game  which  is 
leading  towards  a  closer  and  more  friendly  contact  be¬ 
tween  the  two  great  Continental  Powers.  The  attitude  of 
France  is  that  of  a  cool  observer  who  waits  for  things  to 
happen,  and  does  not  lose  for  a  moment  the  capacity  of 
dispassionate  judgment.  It  is  Germany  which  displays 
the  greater  anxiety  to  establish  more  cordial  relations. 

Germany  has  ceased  to  be  the  passive  object  for  the  ex¬ 
periments  of  the  victorious  signatories  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty.  The  entry  into  the  League  of  Nations  will  finally 
re-establish  her  as  a  full  member  of  the  Concert  of  Europe. 
Already  she  is  preparing  to  claim  the  pristine  advantages 
of  her  privileged  position  in  the  centre  of  the  Continent. 
To  show  the  growing  energy  of  Germany’s  political 
effort  and  her  confidence  in  her  own  powers,  we  will 
adduce  the  following  facts  until  now  more  or  less  un¬ 
known  to  the  public,  and  which  prove  the  German  desire 
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to  play  a  part  in  the  affairs  of  Europe  and  incidentally  to 
further  German  interests  wherever  possible  : — 

(i)  About  eight  months  ago  the  German  Government, 
acting  through  the  President  of  the  Reichsbank,  made  a 
tentative  offer  to  assist  the  Belgian  Government  in  the 
latter’s  financial  difficulties  by  helping  to  revalorise  the 
milliards  of  worthless  German  marks  left  in  Belgium  by 
the  Army  of  Occupation.  The  fact  that  this  offer  could 
not  be  entertained  does  not  make  it  less  interesting,  all 
the  more  if  we  consider  that  the  compensation  demanded 
for  Germany  was  the  return  of  the  territories  of  Eupen  and 
Malmedy,  lost  to  Belgium  after  the  war. 

(2)  In  February  last,  through  a  member  of  the  Secre¬ 
tariat  of  the  League  of  Nations,  the  German  Government 
took  soundings  in  Warsaw  in  regard  to  the  following 
offer : — The  Reichsbank  would  take  a  considerable  share 
in  a  loan  intended  to  set  Polish  finances  on  an  absolutely 
solid  basis.  In  return  the  Polish  Government  was  asked 
to  agree  to  a  change  in  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  corridor  to 
Danzig.  The  territory  of  the  Free  City  of  Danzig  would 
have  to  be  increased  so  as  to  include  the  most  northern  of 
the  railway  lines  which  connect  across  the  corridor  Germany 
proper  with  Eastern  Prussia.  The  German  Government 
would  surrender  all  its  Treaty  rights  for  transit  by  other 
lines  if  its  right  of  unrestricted  passage  through  the  en¬ 
larged  territory  of  Danzig  is  admitted.  The  Polish 
Government  did  not  see  its  way  to  entertain  the  idea  of 
any  alteration  in  the  status  of  the  corridor.  But  that 
the  offer  w^as  made  in  Warsaw  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
German  Government  is  confirmed  by  a  conversation 
of  Schacht,  the  President  of  the  Reichsbank,  with 
Mr.  Kemmerer,  the  chief  American  financial  expert  in 
Poland. 

(3)  When  Herr  Schacht  came  to  London  immediately 
after  the  General  Strike  he  mentioned  to  Mr.  Montagu 
Norman,  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  a  plan  to 
supply  the  French  Government  with  considerable  funds 
by  way  of  a  national  voluntary  loan  in  Germany,  having 
for  its  object  the  acquisition  of  one  of  the  French  colonies 
in  West  Africa.  Mr.  Norman  is  said  to  have  turned  down 
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this  suggestion  by  expressing  the  view  that  it  would  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  transfer  operations  under  the  Dawes  Scheme. 

(4)  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  few  weeks  ago  Herr 
Schacht  renewed  his  offer  of  financial  assistance  to  the 
French  Government,  and  especially  of  support  for  stabili¬ 
sation  of  the  franc.  This  time  the  counter  value  to  be 
received  by  Germany  was  said  to  be  an  immediate  evacu¬ 
ation  of  the  second  and  third  zones  in  the  Rhineland  which 
remain  yet  in  Allied  occupation  under  the  terms  of  the 
Versailles  Treaty. 

(5)  Several  months  ago,  when  the  controversy  between 
France  and  Italy  on  the  subject  of  the  exact  meaning  of 
the  new  Anglo-Italian  agreement  on  spheres  of  influence 
in  Abyssinia  was  at  its  height,  the  German  Charge 
d’Affaires  in  Paris  indicated  to  the  Quai  d’Orsay  the 
interest  which  his  Government  took  in  preserving  the 
principle  of  the  open  door  in  that  part  of  Africa,  and  in  the 
preservation  of  the  rights  of  Abyssinia  as  a  sovereign  State 
and  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

These  few  examples,  chosen  because  until  now  they 
have  more  or  less  escaped  public  attention,  do  not  exhaust 
the  list  which  may  be  compiled  of  the  perfectly  legitimate 
efforts  of  the  German  Government  to  establish  itself  in 
all  directions  as  the  arbiter  of  affairs  in  Europe.  The 
Treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union  may  well  come  into  this 
category,  though  its  origin  is  in  the  onerous  commitments 
which  Germany  believed  herself  obliged  to  accept  when 
she  saw  herself  ostracised  at  Genoa  in  1921.  We  have 
also  the  continuation  of  the  German  effort  to  encircle 
Czechoslovakia  by  a  control  of  Austrian  and  an  influence 
over  Hungarian  politics.  Officially  the  Austrian  Anschluss 
is  ruled  out  for  the  time  being.  But  in  fact  Vienna  is  in 
the  power  of  Berlin,  and  Dr.  Benes  and  his  practically 
minded  colleagues  have  no  illusions  on  the,  true  state  of 
affairs  there  as  well  as  in  Budapest.  The  Little  Entente 
is  obliged  to  count  with  Germany,  all  the  more  so 
that  of  late  French  influence,  or  rather  the  faith 
in  the  power  of  French  support,  has  been  waning. 
When  M.  Briand  in  Geneva  last  March,  at  the  urgent 
demand  of  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain,  refrained  from 
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pronouncing  his  flaming  requisitory  against  the  Hungarian 
Government  for  the  famous  banknote  forgeries  he  an¬ 
tagonised  the  Czechs  and  other  representatives  of  the 
States  which  are  the  neighbours  of  Hungary.  We  are 
certain  that  from  that  moment  dates  the  marked  increase 
of  German  influence  at  Prague.  The  same  applies  to 
Warsaw,  where  the  Germans  are  showing  a  conciliatory 
spirit  in  the  question  of  the  new  commercial  treaty. 

The  disconcerting  thing  about  the  present  German 
activities  in  Europe  is  that  they  are  placed  to  such  a  great 
extent  in  the  plane  of  economics,  and  therefore  are  immune 
from  diplomatic  intervention  by  third  parties.  So  the 
drawing  together  of  France  and  Germany  is  proceeding 
entirely  along  the  lines  of  material  interests.  The  Rhine¬ 
land  is  turning  out  to  be  an  economic  link  between 
the  two  States.  We  mean  both  the  German  and  the  French 
territories  in  the  basin  of  the  great  stream.  Germany 
possesses  the  richest  deposits  of  coal  and  France  has  the 
greatest  reserves  of  iron  ore.  Here  is  an  argument  for  co¬ 
operation  more  powerful  in  modern  times  and  given  time 
than  considerations  of  racial  hatred  or  than  vindictive 
political  ideas.  We  see  now  how  the  financial  and 
industrial  magnates  of  both  countries  came  together  and 
explored  the  ground  for  establishing  a  community  of  in¬ 
terests.  Two  months  ago  The  Times  reported  the 
formation  of  a  joint  Franco-German  Committee.  In  a 
secluded  spot  in  Luxemburg  the  magnates  of  the  Ruhr 
and  the  leaders  of  the  Comite  des  Forges  met  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  an  intellectual  co-operation  which  must 
lead  eventually  to  the  formation  of  a  series  of  Franco- 
German  syndicates  the  weight  of  which  will  inevitably 
make  itself  felt  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  It  is  sympto¬ 
matic  of  the  spirit  which  prevailed  at  the  meeting  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  question  of  the  Ruhr  occupation  was 
discussed  with  absolute  detachment  as  an  historical  fact. 
It  is  alleged  that  one  of  the  principal  Germans  present 
declared  his  admiration  of  the  French  methods  of  occu¬ 
pation,  which  “  failed  only  because  of  the  lack  of  British 
support.” 

Here  we  come  to  the  all-important  question  of  the 
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influence  which  the  undoubted  Franco-German  drawing 
together  may  have  on  the  relations  of  Great  Britain  with 
the  rest  of  Europe.  The  British  Government  and  British 
public  opinion  have  consistently  favoured  a  general  peace¬ 
ful  settlement  in  Europe,  and  first  of  all,  therefore,  an 
improvement  in  the  relations  between  Germany  and 
France.  From  this  point  of  view  we  cannot  feel  anything 
but  satisfaction  at  the  growing  friendliness  between  the 
German  and  French  Governments  and  their  peoples.  But 
if  the  rapprochement  is  desirable  and  even  inevitable,  it 
is  yet  necessary  to  be  watchfully  on  the  alert  to  see  that 
suddenly  it  does  not  assume  a  form  harmful  to  British 
interests.  For  what  is  the  exact  position  now? 

We  have  explained  endlessly  that  the  Entente  with 
France  is  necessary  to  Great  Britain  and  to  the  British 
Empire.  This  view  will  no  doubt  be  taken  by  the 
spokesmen  of  the  Mother  Country  at  the  coming  Imperial 
Conference  in  October.  The  alternative — the  impossible 
alternative  is  for  every  adult  Britisher  to  become  a  soldier 
or  sailor  and  to  quadruple  our  expenses  for  the  fighting 
services.  The  Entente  with  France  is  necessary,  there¬ 
fore,  because,  first  of  all,  it  is  an  essential  element  of 
defence  for  the  heart  of  the  Empire,  Great  Britain  herself, 
and  secondly,  because  French  co-operation  is  invaluable 
to  maintain  the  security  of  our  principal  line  of  communi¬ 
cations  with  the  outlying  vital  parts  of  the  Empire :  the 
route  through  the  Mediterranean. 

In  view  of  the  improvement  of  Franco-German  relations 
it  is  unfortunate  that  the  Franco-British  Entente  has  been 
allowed  to  base  itself  all  these  years  on  the  idea  that  the 
interest  of  France  in  the  combination  depends  on  her 
anxiety  for  the  security  of  the  Rhine  frontier.  If  the 
Germans  contrive  to  persuade  the  French,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  that  no  danger  menaces  them  from  the  East,  it 
becomes  evident  that  the  interest  of  France  in  the  Entente 
with  Great  Britain  will  decrease  in  proportion.  It  is  useless 
to  seek  consolation  in  the  idea  that  eventually  the  French 
will  discover  their  mistake,  for  the  harm  will  have  been 
done  already.  British  policy  must  take  immediately  into 
account  the  state  of  affairs  created  in  Europe  by  the  drawing 
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together  of  France  and  Germany,  The  base  under  the 
Entente  must  be  widened  and  consolidated.  We  can  con¬ 
fidently  say  that  the  need  for  this  is  fully  recognised  by  the 
Foreign  Office,  but  the  mistake  is  committed  as  usual  of  not 
taking  the  public  into  the  confidence  of  the  Government. 
If  in  a  not  too  distant  future  we  discover  Germany  at  the 
head  of  a  political  combination  on  the  Continent  not 
wholly  favourable  to  our  economic  interests,  the  public 
must  not  be  taken  unawares.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  accuse 
Germany  of  any  nefarious  plans.  What  she  undertakes 
now  is  in  the  execution  of  her  legitimate  desire  to  regain 
the  preponderant  position  in  Europe  which  she  enjoyed 
before  the  Great  War,  and  which  she  lost  for  a  time. 

Let  us  look  into  the  future,  though  prophets  have  never 
been  at  a  premium  and  prophecies  have  the  disagreeable 
propensity  of  bringing  showers  of  stones.  But  there  is 
a  possible  future  which  responsible  British  statesmanship 
dare  not  leave  without  consideration.  Let  us  imagine 
Germany  in  the  centre  of  Europe.  She  is  like  a  ship 
which  has  been  sorely  tried  in  the  storm,  but  has  been 
able  to  reach  port.  The  dockyard  has  refitted  her  and  she 
is  fast  filling  her  bunkers.  In  a  few  days  she  will  be  ready 
to  make  for  the  high  sea  again.  This  is  the  position  of 
Germany  to-day :  badly  shattered  by  the  war  and  social 
upheaval,  but  already  on  the  road  to  internal  peace  and 
well-being,  ready  to  play  her  part  in  the  great  game  of 
world  politics.  The  entry  into  the  League  will  be  like 
the  hoisting  of  the  Blue  Peter :  the  ship  is  ready  to  sail. 

At  the  side  of  Germany  is  France,  connected  by  a  net¬ 
work  of  economic  combinations  and  dominated  by  the 
greater  mass  of  her  neighbour.  Through  Austria  and  Hun¬ 
gary  the  influence  of  Berlin  extends  southward,  holding 
Czechoslovakia  in  a  tight  embrace,  and  reaching  once  more 
towards  Triest  and  the  warm  sea.  On  the  Eastern  border 
is  Poland.  We  know  already  that  Herr  Stresemann  and 
his  colleagues  do  not  want  to  crush  Poland,  They  have 
a  better  plan  than  that  of  applying  force.  They  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  they  can  obtain  more  by  the  steady  pressure 
of  “  commonsense.”  Commonsense  in  this  case  would  be 
strengthened  in  a  singular  fashion  by  an  agreement 
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between  Berlin  and  Paris  for  a  joint  participation  in  the 
economic  and  financial  consolidation  of  the  Polish  State. 

If  we  consider  this  not  impossible  combination  in 
Europe  we  are  obliged  to  admit  that  by  its  very  mass 
it  may  become  dangerous  to  British  interests.  British 
foreign  policy,  less  than  ever  before,  cannot  afford  to 
stand  aloof  from  affairs  in  Europe.  It  must  watch  them 
always  and  intervene  without  hesitation  whenever  needful. 
Two  years  ago  a  sensation  was  caused  by  the  publication 
in  the  world’s  Press  of  a  document  which  purported  to  be 
a  summary  of  the  views  of  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  and 
of  the  Foreign  Office  on  the  question  of  international 
relations.  The  policy  of  isolation  was  condemned  utterly, 
and  conclusive  proof  was  furnished  of  the  necessity  for 
British  foreign  policy  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  situation 
in  Europe,  and  to  maintain  first  of  all  the  Entente  with 
France.  The  arguments  of  that  splendid  Memorandum, 
like  good  wine,  have  improved  with  time,  and  have  become 
even  more  potent  than  when  they  were  first  put  down  on 
paper.  We  gladly  say  that  now,  as  then,  the  principles 
of  the  Memorandum  are  the  guiding  principles  of  British 
foreign  policy.  We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  policy.  We 
cannot  say  the  same  about  the  methods  employed  to  apply 
it. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  say  that,  like  the  Bourbons,  pro¬ 
fessional  diplomats  are  unable  to  learn  by  experience. 
They  do  learn.  Suffice  it  to  compare  the  treatment  meted 
out  to  the  Press  at  the  Foreign  Office  before  and  after  the 
war.  In  the  olden  days  a  few  favoured  journalists  were 
permitted  to  hover  in  the  courtyard,  and  then  to  obtain 
from  an  office-keeper  a  short  statement  of  what  “  Lord 
Salisbury  says,”  if  he  did  say  anything.  Nowadays  the 
b'oreign  Office  is  modernised  to  the  extent  that  a  crowd 
of  journalists  is  admitted  into  the  sacred  building  and 
allowed  daily  to  have  intercourse  with  a  staff  of  clever 
and  intelligent  officials.  Alas,  this  is  as  far  as  modernisa¬ 
tion  has  gone.  For  there  continues  a  desperate  stand 
against  the  disclosure  of  principles  of  policy.  We  may 
obtain  reliable  information  about  the  name  of  the  official 
appointed  to  go  to  Washington  for  a  bootlegging  consulta- 
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tion,  but  it  is  well  nig^h  impossible  to  obtain  a  definite  hint 
on  broad  lines  of  policy.  The  desire  to  keep  diplomatic 
activities  secret  is  instinctive  and  overpowering.  The 
general  public  does  not  know  that  even  the  signature  of 
the  historic  Locarno  Treaties  was  made  public  only  after 
several  weeks  of  painful  hesitation. 

Foreign  politics  nowadays  cannot  be  separated  from 
domestic  affairs.  The  latter  have  definitely  been  brought 
under  democratic  control,  but  people  remain  who  oppose 
with  might  and  main  the  extension  of  that  control  to  inter¬ 
national  relations.  Yet  from  the  British  point  of  view 
this  is  essentially  desirable.  In  the  extremely  delicate 
circumstances  in  which  British  diplomacy  now  finds  itself 
placed  in  Europe,  it  is  not  sufficient  for  the  Government 
to  know  that  it  wants  to  do  the  right  thing.  It  can 
do  it  only  when  backed  by  an  educated  and  prepared 
public  opinion.  Let  us  recapitulate.  We  do  not  appre¬ 
hend  for  a  moment  that  Germany  contemplates  attacking 
us,  we  do  not  think  equally  that  France  cares  to  lose  the 
security  of  the  British  Entente  for  a  mess  of  German 
pottage.  But  we  must  beware  of  a  possible  divergence 
between  political  and  economic  interest,  and  we  must  not 
allow  a  state  of  affairs  to  be  created  when  the  Franco- 
British  Entente  will  be  found  to  repose  on  a  mass  of 
Franco-German  economic  syndicates. 


MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS  IN  DRAMA 

By  Dr.  J.  A.  Nairn,  Litt.D, 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  show  how  the  story  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  has  been  treated  by  two  English 
dramatists,  namely,  Swinburne  and  Mr.  Drinkwater,  and 
to  examine  their  views  of  Mary’s  character. 

Swinburne  devoted  years  of  study  and  composition  to  the 
subject  of  Mary  Stuart,  and  wrote  three  plays  upon  it — 
Chastelard  (1865),  Bothwell  (1874),  and  Mary  Stuart 
(1881). 

Chastelard  was  dedicated  to  Victor  Hugo,  “  the  chief  of 
living  poets,  the  first  dramatist  of  his  age,  the  greatest 
exile  and  therefore  the  greatest  man  of  France.” 

The  first  act  is  entitled  “  Mary  Beaton.”  It  opens  with 
a  scene  in  the  Upper  Chamber  at  Holyrood.  The  four 
“Queens  Maries” — Mary  Beaton,  Mary  Seyton,  Mary 
Carmichael,  and  Mary  Hamilton — speak  of  love,  and  of 
Chastelard,  the  young  poet  who  has  come  from  France 
with  the  queen.  He  enters,  and  recites  her  praises  : — 

She  hath  fair  eyes :  maybe 
I  love  her  for  sweet  eyes  or  brows  or  hair, 

For  the  smooth  temples,  where  God,  touching  her, 

Made  blue  with  sweeter  veins  the  flower-sweet  white. 

Or  for  the  tender  turnings  of  her  wrist, 

Or  marriage  of  the  eyelid  with  the  cheek. 

But  Chastelard  knows  that  her  heart  is  unstable.  He  will 
return  to  France.  Mary  Beaton  promises  that  he  shall 
have  speech  with  the  queen  that  night. 

The  Court  assembles  at  Holyrood.  Mary  and  Chaste¬ 
lard  dance.  Darnley  looks  on  jealously.  The  queen  asks 
for  music,  and  Mary  Beaton  sings  the  song  of  love  at  ebb, 
the  famous  lyric  “  Between  the  Sunset  and  the  Sea.” 

Between  the  sunset  and  the  sea 
.My  love  laid  hands  and  lips  on  me. 

Of  sw'eet  came  sour,  of  day  came  night, 

Of  long  desire  came  brief  delight. 

Ah  love,  and  what  thing  came  of  thee 
Between  the  sea-downs  and  the  sea? 
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Between  the  sea-mark  and  the  sea 
Joy  grew  to  grief,  grief  grew  to  me. 

Love  turned  to  tears,  and  tears  to  fire. 

And  dear  delight  to  new  desire. 

Love’s  talk,  love’s  touch  there  seemed  to  be 
Between  the  sea-sand  and  the  sea. 

Between  the  sundown  and  the  sea 
Lov«  watched  an  hour  of  love  with  me. 

Then  down  the  all-golden  water  ways 
His  feet  flew  after  yesterdays. 

I  saw'  them  come  and  saw  them  flee 
Between  the  sea-foam  and  the  sea. 

Between  the  sea-strand  and  the  sea 
Love  fell  on  sleep,  sleep  fell  on  me. 

The  first  star  saw  twain  turn  to  one 
Between  the  moonrise  and  the  sun. 

The  next,  that  saw  not  love,  saw  me. 

Between  the  sea-banks  and  the  sea. 

The  next  scene  is  in  Mary  Beaton’s  chamber,  at  night. 
Chastelard  is  there,  expecting  the  queen.  Mary  Beaton, 
who  comes  in  first,  is  mistaken  for  her  mistress  :  filled  with 
shame  at  having  accepted  embraces  intended  for  another, 
she  asks  Chastelard  to  kill  her  :  then,  on  his  refusing,  he 
is  asked  to  give  her  the  last  kiss  she  shall  ever  have  of  man. 

The  second  act,  “  Darnley,”  is  in  the  great  chamber  at 
Holyrood.  Mary  and  Chastelard  speak  of  life  and  of  its 
unrealised  ambitions.  Mary  would  be  a  man  and  a  soldier. 
She  borrows  Chastelard ’s  sword,  but  it  hurts  her. 

Is  it  not  pitiful 

Our  souls  should  be  so  bound  about  with  flesh. 

Even  when  they  leap  and  smite  with  wings  and  feel. 

The  least  pain  plucks  them  back,  puts  out  their  eyes. 

Turns  them  to  tears  and  words? 

And  SO  the  tale  proceeds.  The  courtiers  then  return  : 
Murray,  Darnley,  Randolph,  Lindsay,  Morton;  Mary  asks 
Darnley  to  stand  by  her  side,  and  presently  announces  her 
choice  of  him  as  husband. 

Now  1  have  chosen  a  helper  to  myself, 

1  wot  the  best  a  w'oman  ever  w'on. 

A  man  that  loves  me,  and  a  royal  man, 

.\  goodly  love,  and  lord  for  any  queen. 

Mary  has  thus  turned  suddenly  from  Chastelard  to 
Darnley,  and  we  feel  that  she  will  turn  with  equal  ease  to 
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another.  She  is  indeed  the  great  enchantress,  in  love  with 
love,  and  equally  happy  with  each  lover  in  turn.  But  it 
should  be  noted  that  Swinburne  here  takes  liberty  with 
history.  Chastelard  was  killed  in  1563,  and  the  betrothal 
to  Darnley  was  not  till  1565. 

Chastelard  is  stunned  at  the  news  of  the  betrothal.  Mary 
Beaton  takes  pity  on  him,  and  promises  to  bring  him  that 
night  (the  wedding  night)  for  a  final  audience  with  the 
queen. 

The  third  act,  “  The  Queen,”  opens  in  Mary’s  apart¬ 
ments,  at  night.  Chastelard  is  watching  the  bed  in  which 
she  is  wont  to  lie. 

Here  is  the  very  place  : 

Here  has  the  body  bowed  the  pillows  in, 

And  here  her  head,  thrust  under,  made  the  sheet 
Smell  soft  of  her  mixed  hair  and  spice  :  even  here 
Her  arms  pushed  back  the  coverlet,  pulled  here 
The  golden  silken  curtain  half-way  in 
It  may  be,  and  made  room  to  lean  out  loose. 

Fair  tender  fallen  arms. 

He  hides  :  Mary  and  Darnley  enter,  and,  when  Darnley 
withdraws,  Mary  begins  to  disrobe.  She  sees  Chastelard 
in  the  mirror.  He  pleads  his  love,  and  she  listens.  But 
soon,  fearing  discovery,  she  urges  him  to  leave  her.  He 
refuses.  Darnley  enters,  and  bursts  into  anger.  Chastelard 
surrenders  to  the  guard  and  is  taken  away. 

The  fourth  act,  “  Murray,”  is  at  St.  Andrew’s,  and  con¬ 
tains  a  number  of  scenes  in  which  Mary  asks  advice  from 
her  Maries,  from  Darnley,  and  from  the  Lords,  as  to  the 
punishment  of  Chastelard.  She  decides  for  mercy. 

I  have  done  with  fear  :  now  nothing  but  pure  love 
And  power  and  pity  shall  have  part  in  me. 

I  will  not  throw  them  such  a  spirit  in  flesh 
To  make  their  prey  on.  Though  he  be  mad  indeed, 

It  is  the  goodliest  madness  ever  smote 
Upon  man’s  heart. 

So  a  reprieve  is  sent  to  the  prison. 

The  last  act,  “  Chastelard,”  is  placed  at  Holyrood.  The 
common  people  now  play  their  part :  burgesses  and 
soldiers.  They  speak  plainly  of  Mary  and  of  her  French 
friend,  and  quote  John  Knox’s  Sermon,  in  which  the  queen 
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is  compared  to  adulteresses  named  by  the  Old  Testament 
prophets.  We  are  then  shown  Chastelard  in  prison,  pre¬ 
paring  for  death.  He  refuses  the  reprieve.  Mary  enters, 
to  say  that  she  has  become  aware  that  a  reprieve  will  shame 
her  in  the  eyes  of  her  subjects.  Chastelard  falls  again 
under  her  spell,  though  even  now  he  sees  her  heartlessness. 
He  thus  speaks  to  Mary  : 

Why,  two  nights  hence  I  dreamed  that  I  could  see 
In  through  your  bosom  under  the  left  flower, 

And  there  was  a  round  hollow,  and  at  heart 
A  little  red  snake  sitting,  without  spot. 

That  bit  like  this,  and  sucked  up  sweet,  like  this, 

Aud  curled  its  lithe,  light  body  right  and  left. 

And  quivered  like  a  woman. 

The  guard  enters,  and  Mary  bids  Chastelard  farewell. 
She  then  asks  Mary  Beaton  and  Mary  Carmichael  to  watch 
the  execution,  leading  them  to  expect  that  at  the  last 
moment  she  will  reprieve  Chastelard.  So  the  last  scene 
of  the  play  is  in  an  Upper  Chamber  at  Holyrood.  Mary 
Carmichael  is  at  a  window,  looking  out  at  the  assembling 
crowds,  and  describing  what  she  sees  to  Mary  Beaton. 
Now  the  queen  takes  her  seat.  Bothwell  is  by  her  side  : 

A  big  man  with  great  shoulders  :  ah,  the  face. 

You  get  his  face  now — wide  and  duskish,  yea. 

The  youth  burnt  out  of  it.  A  goodly  man, 

Thewed  mightily,  and  sunburnt  to  the  bone. 

Chastelard  is  brought  out  of  prison,  and  mounts  the 
scaffold.  His  crime  is  recited.  The  queen  leans  forward 
to  hear  :  she  then  stands  up,  puts  out  her  hand,  and — the 
axe  falls.  The  final  words,  spoken  by  an  usher,  are  signifi¬ 
cant  of  the  future  : 

Make  way  there  for  the  Lord  of  Bothwell :  room - 

Place  for  the  Lord  of  Bothwell  next  the  Queen. 

The  portrait  of  Chastelard  is  drawn  by  Swinburne  with 
infinite  tenderness,  into  which  enters  the  sympathy  of  one 
lyric  poet  for  another.  Under  the  influence  of  Chastelard’s 
passion,  Mary  is  herself  in  love  :  but  her  emotion  is  transi¬ 
tory.  Chastelard  dies  for  love  of  her,  yet  she  turns  uncon¬ 
cernedly  to  her  next  slave. 
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The  second  play  of  the  trilogy,  Bothwell,  is  concerned 
with  the  events  from  March  9th,  1566  (the  night  of  Rizzio’s 
murder)  to  May  i6th,  1568,  when  Mary  fled  from  Scotland 
to  throw  herself  upon  the  mercy  of  Elizabeth. 

Bothwell  is  of  immense  length.  There  are  many  char¬ 
acters  in  the  play,  and  some  of  the  speeches  extend  to 
three  hundred  lines.  It  is  almost  necessary,  in  reading  this 
play,  to  make  an  analysis  of  it,  for  the  dramatic  effect  is 
constantly  obscured  by  the  historical  and  the  purely 
poetical  elements. 

The  first  act,  “  David  Rizzio,”  takes  place  at  Holyrood. 
Darnley  is  shown  in  a  state  of  great  indignation  at  Rizzio’s 
preferment  to  high  honour.  Darnley  conspires  with 
Morton  to  remove  the  new  favourite.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mary  and  Rizzio  discuss  Darnley’s  growing  hostility. 
Their  thoughts  then  turn  to  more  peaceful  themes.  The 
queen  calls  for  music,  and  Rizzio  sings  : 

Love  with  shut  wings,  a  little  ungrown  love, 

A  blind  lost  love,  lit  upon  my  shut  heart. 

As  on  an  unblown  rose  an  unfledged  dove. 

Feeble  the  flight  as  yet,  feeble  the  flower. 

And  I  said,  “  Show  me  if  sleep  or  love  thou  art. 

Or  death,  or  sorrow,  or  some  obscurer  power. 

Show  me  thyself,  if  thou  be  some  such  power. 

If  thou  be  god  or  spirit,  sorrow  or  love. 

That  I  may  praise  thee  for  the  thing  thou  art,” 

And  saying,  I  felt  my  soul  a  sudden  flower 
Full  fledged  of  petals,  and  thereon  a  dove 
Sitting  full  and  feathered,  singing  at  my  heart. 

Clothed  as  with  power  of  pinions,  O  my  heart. 

Fly  like  a  dove,  and  seek  one  sovereign  flower. 

Whose  thrall  thou  art,  and  sing  for  love  of  love.” 

Rizzio  goes,  and  Bothwell  enters.  He  tells  of  his  devotion 
to  the  queen.  They  speak  of  Darnley.  Mary  will  not 
agree  to  the  use  of  violence,  but  it  is  plain  that  she  hates 
Darnley  for  his  disloyalty. 

The  citizens  of  Edinburgh  discuss  the  queen,  and  the 
religious  reformation.  John  Knox  announces  his  deter¬ 
mination  to  rebuke  Mary  face  to  face  for  her  conduct 
towards  Darnley.  He  does  so.  Mary  is  filled  with  in¬ 
dignation,  and  sheds  tears  of  rage. 
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Darnley  and  his  uncle  Morton  make  preparations  to  kill 
Rizzio  that  night.  The  queen  is  at  supper  with  Rizzio, 
when  a  noise  is  heard  in  the  corridor.  Darnley  and  Ruth- 
ven  enter.  Rizzio  is  dragged  away  and  killed.  Mary 
resolves  on  revenge. 

In  the  second  act,  Mary  detaches  Darnley  from  the  other 
conspirators  and  escapes  with  him.  She  rallies  her  friends 
round  her  and  leans  more  on  the  help  of  Bothwell.  Darnley 
is  sick  of  the  small-pox,  and  Mary  visits  him.  But  pre¬ 
sently  he  is  brought  to  Kirk  o’  Field,  where  he  is  killed 
by  means  of  gunpowder  placed  there  by  Bothwell. 

The  third  act  of  Bothwell  is  “  Jane  Gordon.”  We  hear 
the  first  mutterings  of  the  storm  which  is  rising  against 
Mary.  Bothwell  is  brought  to  trial  for  the  murder  of 
Darnley,  but  is  acquitted.  He  marries  the  queen,  and  the 
people  rise  in  revolt.  Jane  Gordon,  who  gives  her  name 
to  this  act,  is  Bothwell’s  divorced  wife;  she  comes  to  see 
Mary,  who  has  supplanted  her,  and  to  take  leave  of 
Bothwell.  The  act  ends  with  the  pursuit  of  Bothwell  by 
the  lords. 

The  fourth  act  is  “John  Knox.”  In  it  are  contained 
the  battle  of  Carberry  Hill,  the  return  of  Mary  after  her 
defeat  to  Edinburgh,  and  the  great  speech  of  John  Knox 
to  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  inveighing  against  Mary’s 
wicked  life  and  Popish  faith.  The  populace  are  roused 
to  fury. 

Fire  for  the  murderess,  cast  her  bones  in  the  lake. 

Burn,  and  burn,  and  drown.  She  shall  not  live  to-night. 

The  last  act  opens  at  Holyrood  in  July,  1567.  Mary 
is  deposed  by  the  Council  and  is  then  lodged  in  Lochleven 
Castle,  where  she  abdicates  in  favour  of  her  son  (with  this 
scene  may  be  compared  Walter  Scott’s  The  Abbot). 
Mary’s  escape  soon  follows.  She  again  rallies  her  troops, 
but  is  defeated  at  Langside,  and  is  forced  to  leave  Scot¬ 
land.  The  last  scene  of  the  play  is  her  leave-taking  of 
her  friends  on  the  Scottish  shore  of  the  Solway  Firth. 

The  Queen  :  “I  now  go  forth 

With  but  the  hate  of  men  to  track  my  way. 

And  not  the  face  of  any  friend  alive.” 

Mary  Beaton  :  “  But  I  will  never  leave  you  till  you  die.” 
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As  Mr.  James  Douglas  well  observes,  Bothwell  was 
composed  by  Swinburne  in  deliberate  contempt  for  the 
modern  stage,  in  which  the  drama  is  divorced  from  litera¬ 
ture.  The  play  is  really  a  dramatic  chronicle,  or,  as 
Swinburne  himself  called  it,  a  “  chronicle  history.”  Its 
giganlic  scale  is  due  to  Swinburne’s  determination  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  faithful  series  of  historical  pictures  and  portraits. 
“  It  is  as  if  a  Samuel  Gardiner  had  turned  poet  in  order  to 
paint  passionately  vivid  portraits  of  Mary,  of  Bothwell, 
of  Darnley,  of  John  Knox,  and  of  the  minor  figures  in  a 
tragic  coil  of  doom.”  To  these  characters  may  be  added 
perhaps  the  finest  of  all — a  man  of  studied  moderation 
amid  the  war  of  clashing  politics  and  religion — that  is, 
Murray. 

The  play  is  full  of  magnificent  poetry  ;  we  may  take 
special  note  of  the  dream  of  Darnley  (Act  II.  sc.  xix.), 
and,  indeed,  of  all  the  scenes  which  are  enacted  in  Kirk 
o’  Field  (II.  xvii.  to  the  end  of  the  act),  the  dream  of  Both¬ 
well  (Act  III.  sc.  xiii.),  and  the  speech  of  John  Knox 
(Act  IV.  sc.  vii.).  The  blank  verse  in  which  Bothwell  (like 
the  other  plays  of  this  trilogy)  is  written  is  remarkable  for 
its  ease,  and  for  the  skill  with  which  it  is  used  as  the 
vehicle  of  long  and  intricate  argument. 

The  third  play  of  the  trilogy  {Alary  Stuart,  1881)  was 
dedicated,  like  its  predecessors,  to  Victor  Hugo,  but  no 
longer  to  “  the  greatest  exile  ”  (for  Hugo  had  returned  to 
France  in  1870,  on  the  downfall  of  the  Second  Empire), 
but  to  “the  greatest  man  of  France,  the  chief  of  living 
poets,  the  first  dramatist  of  his  age,  my  beloved  and  revered 
master.”  The  action  takes  place  within  a  period  of  six 
months,  from  August  14th,  1566  (when  Babington’s  con¬ 
spiracy  was  formed),  to  February  i8th,  1587  (when  Mary 
was  executed  at  Fotheringay). 

The  first  act,  “Anthony  Babington,”  takes  place  in 
Babington’s  lodging.  The  plotters  discuss  their  plans  for 
killing  Elizabeth  and  setting  Mary  at  liberty.  Soldiers 
interrupt  the  meeting.  We  are  then  shown  Queen  Mary 
with  Mary  Beaton.  The  queen  is  full  of  hope  of  the 
results  of  her  friends’  activity.  But  Elizabeth  is  on  the 
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alert.  The  two  secretaries  of  Mary  (Nau  and  Curie)  are 
arrested.  Mary  is  placed  under  close  surveillance. 

The  second  act  is  “  Walsingham,”  so  named  from  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  watchful  protector.  Elizabeth  discusses  with  him 
the  dangers  of  the  time,  and  the  means  to  avert  them.  It 
is  announced  that  Mary  will  be  tried  for  treason.  Babing- 
ton  and  his  fellow-plotters  meet  their  deaths  at  Tyburn. 

The  third  act  is  “  Burghley.”  It  opens  with  the  trial  of 
Mary,  conducted  by  commissioners,  who  produce  letters 
from  her  secretary  (Curie)  to  Babington.  She  repudiates 
any  thought  of  killing  Elizabeth,  and  demands  to  be  heard 
before  a  full  and  open  Parliament. 

The  fourth  act  is  “  Elizabeth,”  A  protest  from  the 
King  of  France  to  Elizabeth  against  her  harsh  treatment 
of  Mary  is  met  by  a  spirited  reply.  Walsingham  and 
Burghley  ask  for  the  death  penalty,  and  Elizabeth  signs 
the  death  warrant.  The  last  act  of  the  play  is  “  Mary 
Stuart”;  it  contains  a  description  of  Mary’s  parting  from 
her  faithful  followers,  and  of  her  execution. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  quote  from  a  poet  whose 
works  are  so  easily  accessible  as  those  of  Swinburne.  But 
a  few  verses  may  be  cited  from  the  last  scene  of  all.  (Bar¬ 
bara  Mowbray  speaks  thus  of  the  queen  advancing  to  the 
scaffold.) 

She  comes  more  royally  than  ever  yet 
Fell  foot  of  man  triumphant  on  this  earth, 

Imperial  more  than  empire  made  her,  born 
Enthroned  as  queen  sat  never.  Not  a  line 
Stirs  of  her  sovereign  feature  :  like  a  bride 
Brought  home  she  mounts  the  scaffold,  and  her  eyes 
Sweep  regal  round  the  cirque  beneath,  and  rest, 

Subsiding  with  a  smile.  .  .  . 

.And  now  they  lift  her  veil  up  from  her  head 
Softly,  and  softly  draw  the  black  robe  off. 

And  all  is  red  as  of  a  funeral  flame. 

She  stands  up  statelier  yet  before  them,  tall 
And  clothed  as  if  with  sunset :  and  she  takes 
From  Elspeth’s  hand  the  crimson  sleeves,  and  draws 
Their  covering  on  her  arms  :  and  now  those  twain 
Burst  out  aloud  in  weeping :  and  she  speaks : 

“  Weep  not,  I  promised  for  you.”  Now  she  kneels  : 

And  Jane  binds  round  a  kerchief  on  her  eyes. 

And  smiling  last  her  heavenliest  smile  on  earth. 

She  waves  a  blind  hand  toward  them,  with  ”  Farewell, 
Farewell,  to  meet  again?  ” 
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I  must  not  omit  mention  of  the  two  important  essays 
which  Swinburne  has  added  to  the  trilogy :  one  on  the 
details  of  Mary’s  history,  and  the  other  on  her  character. 
The  whole  of  this  great  dramatic  edifice,  poetry  and  prose, 
is  examined  by  Mr.  Drinkwater  in  the  study  on  Swinburne 
to  which  I  refer  later. 

The  second  of  my  dramatists  is  Mr.  John  Drinkwater, 
whose  Mary  Stuart  was  published  in  1921.  The  play  is  in 
prose.  It  is  not  divided  into  acts  or  scenes. 

It  opens  in  a  room  in  modern  Edinburgh,  late  on  a 
summer  evening  (1900) :  the  town  lies  bathed  in  moonlight. 
Andrew  Boyd,  an  old  man,  has  a  friend,  John  Hunter,  a 
young  man,  recently  married.  Hunter’s  wife,  Margaret, 
has  told  her  husband  that  she  has  fallen  in  love  with 
another  man  (Finlay).  So  Boyd  and  Hunter  fall  to  dis¬ 
cussing  the  situation.  Hunter  is  unable  to  understand  his 
wife  when  she  claims  that  she  loves  both  her  husband  and 
Finlay.  But  Boyd  understands  her.  Margaret  is  “  a  great 
lover.”  Her  heart  is  “  insignificant,”  and  perhaps  not 
worth  loving,  but  she  has  been  open  and  straightforward. 
Boyd  then  moves  towards  a  portrait  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  which  is  in  the  room.  Mary,  too,  was  a  great  lover. 
Boyd  asks  Hunter  if  he  had  ever  reflected  on  the  strange¬ 
ness  of  that  Edinburgh  story  of  long  ago.  “All  the  wit¬ 
nesses  lied,  and  nearly  all  who  have  considered  it  have 
been  absorbed  in  confirming  this  word,  or  confuting  that. 
And,  at  the  centre  of  it,  is  one  glowing  reality,  a  passionate 
woman.” 

According  to  Boyd,  women  such  as  Mary  love  so  well 
that  no  man’s  nature  can  respond  to  all  they  have  to  give. 
As  he  develops  this  idea,  in  order  to  comfort  and  reassure 
his  friend,  a  song  is  heard ;  its  words  bear  on  Mary’s 
love  : — 

Not  Riccio'  nor  Darnley  knew 
Nor  Bothwell,  how  to  find 
This  Mary’s  best  magnificence, 

Of  the  great  lover’s  mind. 

The  rustling  of  a  dress  is  heard.  Mary  Stuart  stands  on 
the  terrace  outside  the  window  of  the  room;  she  says  (to 
Hunter)  “  Boy,  I  can  tell  you  everything.” 

The  scene  then  changes  abruptly  to  Holyrood  as  it  was 

(i)  I  have  kept  Mr.  Drinkwater’s  spelling. 
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on  March  9th,  1566.  Mary  Stuart  and  Mary  Beaton  dis¬ 
cuss  Bothwell,  Darnley,  Riccio.  The  queen  pronounces 
them  to  be  “  a  barren  stock  of  lovers.”  She  laments  that 
she  will  not  be  allowed  time  to  find  the  ideal  lover,  for 
“  Lethington  (Maitland)  works,  and  my  brother  Murray 
works,  and  Elizabeth  waits.” 

Riccio  discloses  his  love  to  Mary.  But  she  finds  in  him 
no  rest  or  repose.  “  There  is  no  peace  in  you,  David;  just 
a  buzzing  in  the  jar.”  Darnley  enters,  and  accuses  her 
of  loving  Riccio.  But  Mary  denies  this;  she  needs  a  man 
with  greater  strength  of  purpose.  She  asks  :  “  Who  is 
there  to  make  me  sure  What  man  is  there  with  authority? 
Who  is  he  that  shall  measure  me  ?  There  are  tides  in  me 
fierce  as  any  that  have  troubled  women,  and  they  are  rest¬ 
less  always,  always.”  So  she  would  find  peace  with  a  man 
who  could  control  her  waywardness,  and  thus  let  her  true 
powers  work  with  their  full  force. 

Randolph,  Elizabeth’s  ambassador  at  Holyrood,  now 
enters,  assuring  Mary  of  Elizabeth’s  good  will.  But  Mary 
hands  him  a  letter  written  by  Randolph  to  Leicester,  and 
intercepted  by  Mary,  in  which  Randolph,  with  obvious 
satisfaction,  gives  secret  news  of  the  growing  hostility  of 
Darnley.  To  Bothwell  Mary  expresses  her  wish  that 
Riccio  should  leave  Scotland  at  once,  as  his  life  is  in 
danger.  Bothwell  would  carry  her  away,  but  “  queens  are 
limed.”  To  the  question  of  Mary  Beaton,  “  Do  you  love 
my  Lord  Bothwell  ?  ”  the  queen  replies,  “  A  little  of  me — 
a  moment.” 

Mary  invites  Riccio  to  supper  on  his  last  night  in  Scot¬ 
land.  There  is  a  knocking  at  the  door.  Darnley  comes  in. 
Riccio  is  thrust  out,  and  the  door  is  locked,  while  he  is 
being  killed.  Mary  looks  cynically  on  his  dead  body.  “  A 
fantastic  nothing,”  she  calls  him ;  “  poor  fellow  :  but  a 
reckoning  shall  be  as  for  a  great  lover.”  Then,  looking 
out  of  her  window,  Mary  sings  : — 

Not  Riccio  nor  Darnley  knew 
Nor  Bothwell,  how  to  find 
This  Mary’s  best  magnificence, 

Of  the  great  lover’s  mind. 

Voices  are  heard  beyond.  They  are  those  of  Hunter  and 
Boyd  continuing  their  conversation  on  Hunter’s  wife. 
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Mary  passes  along  the  balcony  out  of  sight,  once  more 
saying  to  Hunter,  “  Boy,  I  can  tell  you  everything.” 

The  form  of  Mr.  Drinkwater’s  play  (its  prose,  its  suit¬ 
ability  to  the  modern  stage)  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the 
glowing  but  unactable  trilogy  of  Swinburne.  But  in  both 
these  poets  the  conception  of  Mary  is  the  same.  She  is  a 
woman  of  infinite  charm,  infinite  variety,  infinite  courage; 
Cleopatra  (as  she  is  in  Shakespeare)  come  to  life  again. 

Mary’s  zest  for  strong  life,  and  her  contempt  of 
expedient  morality,  are  well  brought  out  in  another  of 
Mr.  Drinkwater’s  books,  Swinburne,  an  Estimate  (Dent ; 
no  date).  In  the  fourth  chapter  of  this  book  (pp.  115-165) 
we  find  a  valuable  survey  of  Swinburne’s  dramas,  and 
especially  of  the  trilogy  on  the  subject  of  Mary  Stuart. 
These  dramas  are  pronounced  to  be,  on  the  whole,  a  failure, 
in  spite  of  many  splendid  and  memorable  qualities.  It  is 
held  that  Swinburne  succeeded  so  long  as  he  kept  to  his 
central  purpose,  which  was  to  depict  “  a  beautiful  and 
generous  but  terrible  woman,  whom  to  love  was  to  be 
destroyed.”  But  Swinburne  added  to  this  much  that  was 
irrelevant,  taken  from  the  political  history  of  the  time. 
From  these  plays  one  could  set  out  with  precision  the  whole 
of  Mary’s  history  from  her  return  to  Scotland  until  her 
death.  When  a  character  speaks,  he  has  not  only  to  think 
of  the  utterance  pertinent  to  the  dramatic  moment,  which 
may  need  two  lines,  but  also  of  the  conduct  of  the  historical 
situation  to  its  next  point,  which  may  need  twenty  lines. 
And  yet,  on  occasion,  the  action  moves  swiftly  to  its  fitting 
and  dramatic  close  :  instances  of  this  are  the  last  interview 
between  Mary  and  Chastelard  (in  Chastelard)  and  the 
scene  of  Riccio’s  murder  (in  Bothwelt).  To  these  may  be 
added  the  final  scene  of  the  execution  at  Fotheringay  (in 
Mary  Stuart).  The  greatness  of  Swinburne’s  trilogy  lies 
in  its  profound  sense  of  the  workings  and  tragic  conflict 
of  character.  “  The  chief  figures  of  the  trilogy,  Mary 
Stuart,  Chastelard,  Darnley,  Bothwell,  Riccio,  are  drawn 
with  a  firmness  of  characterisation  that  any  but  the  very 
greatest  dramatists  might  envy.” 

According  to  George  Sand  (as  quoted  by  Sainte  Beuve 
in  the  course  of  his  study  of  Mary  Stuart  in  Causeries  du 
Lundi)  there  are  three  great  blots  on  Mary’s  character : 
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her  consent  to  the  execution  of  Chastelard,  her  feigned 
caresses  of  Darnley  which  lured  him  to  Kirk  o’  Field,  and 
her  abandonment  of  Bothwell.  But,  to  the  world  in 
general,  Mary  stands  or  falls  according  to  the  view  taken 
of  her  treatment  of  Darnley.  Did  she  bring  him  to  Kirk 
o’  Field  knowing  that  it  was  Bothwell’s  intention  to  kill 
him  there The  general  opinion  of  her  own  subjects  was 
that  she  did  so,  and  that  she  was  not  only  aware  of 
Bothwell’s  intention,  but  assisted  to  carry  it  into  effect : 
in  short,  that  she  assisted  her  lover  to  murder  her  husband. 

The  evidence  on  which  the  common  people  relied  was 
the  relation  in  which  Mary  stood  to  Darnley  and  to 
Bothwell,  and  her  conduct  before  and  after  the  death  of 
Darnley.  Her  marriage  to  Bothwell,  three  months  after 
Darnley’s  violent  end,  was  the  signal  for  the  national  rising 
which  deprived  Mary  of  her  crown.  As  Dr.  Hume  Brown 
puts  it,  “with  one  voice  Bothwell  was  designated  as  the 
murderer  of  the  king,  and,  with  equal  spontaneity  in 
Scotland,  in  England,  and  in  France,  the  conviction  arose 
that  Mary  was  his  accomplice.” 

The  evidence,  however,  on  which  the  Scottish  lords 
relied  to  demonstrate  Mary’s  guilt  to  Elizabeth  was  of  a 
more  tangible  form  :  namely,  the  celebrated  Casket  Letters, 
which  were  seized  on  June  20th,  1567,  six  days  after  Mary 
surrendered  at  Carberry  Hill.  The  letters  were  taken  from 
a  servant  of  Bothwell,  and  professed  to  be  written  by 
Mary  to  Bothwell  between  January  and  April,  1566-7. 

The  original  letters  have  disappeared.  It  is  surmised 
that  they  were  destroyed  by  James  VI  in  1603.  We  have 
copies,  in  French  and  in  Scots,  of  eight  letters,  also  a 
sequence  of  so-called  sonnets,  in  French.  All  these  may 
be  found  in  the  well-known  books  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Casket  Letters,  by  T.  F.  Henderson  and  Andrew  Lang. 

The  question  of  the  genuineness  of  these  letters  has  | 
given  rise  to  an  acute  controversy,  and,  in  the  absence  of  I 
the  originals,  it  is  possible  that  the  question  will  never  be 
solved.  The  early  references  to  the  form  and  contents 
of  the  letters  are  contradictory  or  inaccurate,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  nobles  who  were  accessories  to  the 
murder  of  Darnley  were  anxious  to  suppress  in  the  copies 
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the  evidence  of  the  originals  so  far  as  it  told  against 
themselves.  But,  in  regard  to  the  copies,  the  tendency  of 
recent  discovery  is  to  suggest  a  large  foundation  of  Mary’s 
actual  writing,  with  possible  interpolation  by  her  enemies. 
It  should  be  noted  that  Andrew  Lang,  who,  in  his  book 
The  Mystery  of  Mary  Stuart,  denied  the  genuineness  of 
the  letters,  was  afterwards  led  to  change  his  opinion. 
Writing  in  the  article  in  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica  (nth 
edition,  1910-11),  entitled  “The  Casket  Letters,”  espe¬ 
cially  on  the  most  compromising  of  them,  the  second,  he 
states  his  view  that  the  whole  of  this  letter  is  by  Mary, 
and  that  she  was  therefore  certainly  guilty  of  luring 
Darnley  to  his  death.  He  bases  this  conclusion  on  the 
strange  lists  of  memoranda  in  the  middle  of  this  letter 
(due  probably  to  her  using  the  clean  verso  of  a  page  on 
the  other  side  of  which  she  had  previously  written  some 
lines).  He  also  points  to  the  dramatic  changes  of  mood, 
and  to  the  evidence  of  “  a  remorse  not  stifled  by  lawless 
love.”  I  may  say  that  independent  study  of  the  letters 
has  brought  me  to  the  same  conclusion. 

It  is  probable  that  the  world  will  accept  the  view  of 
Mary’s  conduct  which  Swinburne  has  expressed  with  such 
conviction,  not  only  in  the  verse  of  his  great  trilogy,  but  in 
his  essay  on  her  character,  and  in  his  article  on  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots  in  recent  editions  of  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica. 
He  denies  that  she  was  a  dupe,  or  that  she  did  what  she 
did  through  fear  of  Bothwell.  “  The  world  never  saw 
more  splendid  courage  at  the  service  of  more  brilliant 
intelligence.”  He  also  justifies  her  for  hating  Darnley, 
and  loving  Bothwell.  Thus  he  takes  a  more  charitable 
view  of  Mary  than  he  found  in  the  pages  of  his  chief 
authority,  the  historian  Froude.  While  Froude  saw  only 
the  bad  in  Mary,  Swinburne  saw  the  good  and  the  bad  in 
equal  relief.  In  an  interesting  criticism  of  Swinburne 
which  Dr.  Hume  Brown  contributed  to  Sir  Edmund 
Gosse’s  life  of  the  poet  (1917),  the  conjecture  is  made  that 
Swinburne  could  not  forgive  Mary  for  consenting  to  the 
execution  of  Chastelard,  and  that  her  subsequent  mis¬ 
fortunes  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  consequences  of  that 
action.  “  It  is  the  part  of  Mary  Beaton,  between  whom 
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and  Chastelard's  love  Mary  had  fatally  intervened,  to 
keep  this  fact  before  the  mind  of  the  reader.”  And  the 
last  words  of  the  trilogy,  uttered  by  Mary  Beaton,  link  the 
fate  of  Chastelard  with  that  of  Mary  who  had  betrayed 
him  (the  “  cry  ”  referred  to  in  them  is  “  So  perish  all  found 
enemies  of  the  qween  ”) : — 

I  heard  that  very  cry  go  up 
Far  off  long  since  to  God,  who  answers  here. 

If  this  interpretation  is  correct,  Chastelard  shows  us  Mary 
cruel  and  unloving;  Bothwell  shows  her  now'  cruel  as 
Clytemnestra,  murdering  her  husband,  now  tender  as 
Cleopatra,  counting  the  world  well  lost  for  love.  Mary 
Stuart,  “  last  scene  of  all,”  shows  her  tender  and  forgiving, 
and  also  possessed  of  such  grace,  such  dignity,  such 
courage,  that  we  cannot  find  it  in  our  hearts  to  pronounce 
judgment  upon  her.  It  is  in  reference  to  her  words  and 
actions  in  the  death  scene  at  Fotheringay  that  the  grave 
and  calm  Sainte  Beuve  thus  writes  : — 

Ces  sentiments  vrais  et  sinc^res,  cette  humility  contrite  de  ses  derniers 
et  sublimes  moments,  cette  intelligence  parfaite,  et  ce  profond  besoin  du 
pardon,  ne  laissent  plus  moyen  de  voir  en  elle  aucune  tache  du  pass^  qu’4 
travers  les  larmes. 

And,  in  judging  her  life  during  the  six  years  spent  in 
Scotland,  from  1561  to  1567,  let  us  remember  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  she  had  to  face  as  a  girl  queen,  the  Catholic 
ruler  of  a  Protestant  people,  in  the  midst  of  rude  w^arriors, 
of  factious  politicians,  and  of  religious  fanatics.  Most  ol 
us  probably  accept  the  view  of  the  falconer  in  the  Abbot'. 
“  They  may  say  what  they  will :  many  a  true  heart  will  be 
sad  for  Mary  Stuart.” 


THE  NOVELIST  OF  SUSSEX: 
SHEILA  KAYE-SMITH 

By  Andrew  E.  Malone 

There  is  no  end  to  the  interest  of  a  story  about  people 
that  live.  In  the  current  fiction  of  to-day  may  be  found 
many  stories  about  people  who  not  only  do  not  live,  but 
who  could  not  live  and  who  do  not  deserve  to  live.  It 
seems  to  be  supposed  by  many  of  the  writers  of  con¬ 
temporary  fiction  that  only  “  variations  from  the  normal  ” 
are  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  novels,  and  so  they  become 
obsessed  by  morbid  fancies  that  serve  no  purpose  other 
than  the  perversion  of  natural  gifts.  Nasty  subjects  for 
stories,  of  course,  there  always  were  in  abundance,  but  it 
was  usually  the  story  rather  than  the  nastiness  that  made 
an  appeal.  With  many  of  the  most  prominent  writers  of 
to-day  it  is  the  nastiness  only  that  is  of  importance;  the 
story  may  go  to  the  deuce.  Inhibitions,  the  sub-conscious, 
the  CEdipus  complex,  and  such-like  dregs  of  the 
psychological  laboratory  and  the  consulting  room  are  now 
the  complete  stock-in-trade  of  the  novelist.  No  need  to 
trouble  about  such  difficult  material  as  human  nature. 
The  great,  healthy  spaciousness  of  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
and  Meredith  may  be  ignored.  All  that  is  necessary  is  a 
neurotic  and  a  company  of  lunatics.  After  a  course  of 
up  to  date  novels  it  might  almost  seem  to  be  an  imperti¬ 
nence  to  suggest  that  human  nature  is  so  far  from  these 
novelists’  conception  of  it  as  to  be  still  sane,  sound,  and 
healthy.  It  is  said  that  one  of  the  symptoms  of  lunacy 
is  the  lunatic’s  belief  that  all  others  are  insane,  and  on 
such  evidence  many  of  the  supposedly  clever  young 
novelists  of  England  might  be  restrained. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  war  that  must  be  held  accountable  for 
this;  but  much  more  likely,  as  an  explanation,  is  the  work 
and  the  nature  of  the  theories  of  the  psycho-analysts. 
The  freak  was  exhibited  at  fairs  and  travelling  shows  and 
was  found  to  be  popular.  Why  not  use  it  in  literature? 
And  so  it  is  used  in  the  novel  of  to-day  because  the  freak 
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is  more  attractive  to  a  certain  type  of  mind  than  is  normal 
life.  Life  is  too  big,  too  round,  too  spacious  for  such  a 
mind.  It  is  intractable  and  obstreperous — it  wanders  or 
lingers  as  the  spirit  moves  it.  Life  cannot  be  made  to 
march  in  order,  in  strict  military  step  and  column  of  fours,- 
so  life  is  ignored  and  fictitious  humanity  accepts  the 
orders  of  Freud  and  Jung  through  the  medium  of  the 
novelists.  Useless,  perhaps,  to  suggest  that  humanity  is 
various  and  that  there  is  no  necessity  to  seek  the  variation. 
It  may  be  that  Don  Quixote,  Hamlet,  or  Sir  Willoughby 
Patterne  could  be  explained  away  by  the  psycho-analysts, 
and  they  would  be  so  busy  with  their  explanations  that 
they  would  forget  the  essential  humanity  of  their  subjects. 
So  it  is  with  the  novelists.  Their  theories  are  so  exacting 
that  they  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  consider 
life  or  character.  Into  the  theory  must  humanity  go 
whether  it  fits  or  not,  and  no  account  is  taken  of  protests, 
not  even  of  the  protest  of  death.  The  characters  rarely 
survive  the  process.  The  wholesome  breezes  of  life  as 
it  is  cannot  ventilate  such  work,  and  so  nothing  comes  of 
it  but  the  case  sheets  of  the  consulting  room  or  the  raving 
shrieks  of  the  lunatic  asylum.  Evidently  there  is  a  public 
desirous  of  such  sensations,  but  only  vicariously,  in  books, 
not  in  the  reality  where  they  may  be  had  in  flesh  and 
blood. 

How  different  it  was  in  that  age  of  great  novelists  which 
is  now  supposed  to  be  derided  when  it  is  given  its  name 
of  Victorian !  Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Meredith,  and 
Hardy  still  overshadow  the  best  that  the  Edwardians  or 
the  Georgians  have  yet  produced.  But  they  were  all  con¬ 
cerned  with  human  beings  of  the  ordinary  kind,  living  an 
ordinary  life  in  ordinary  surroundings.  Their  characters 
lived,  they  never  illustrated  a  theory  where  the  explana¬ 
tion  was  greater  and  more  important  than  the  thing 
explained.  Humanity  likes  itself,  and  it  is  a  very  healthy 
instinct  which  keeps  humanity  more  interested  in  the 
ordinary  normal  than  in  the  variation  freak.  So  Dickens 
will  keep  his  place  against  D.  H.  Lawrence,  or  Thackeray 
against  James  Joyce,  or  Hardy  against  the  disciples  of 
Dostoevsky.  Variations  are,  after  all,  only  variations; 
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the  great  normal  still  remains  with  imperceptible  change 
even  though  the  change  be  profound.  So  the  great  tradi¬ 
tion  remains  in  English  fiction  as  the  normal  does  in  life. 

To  this  great  tradition  belongs  Miss  Sheila  Kaye-Smith, 
the  novelist  of  Sussex.  That  she  is  familiar  with  the 
“new”  theories  of  art  and  morality  is  certain,  but  she 
has  chosen  to  leave  them  alone.  .The  people  of  the  county 
of  Sussex,  their  struggles,  hardships,  aspirations,  and 
achievements,  provide  the  material  of  her  stories,  as  the 
land  of  Sussex  provides  a  background  and  a  protagonist. 
The  farms  of  Sussex,  like  farms  anywhere,  look  peaceful 
enough  when  viewed  from  the  window  of  a  railway 
carriage,  but  beneath  that  peace,  and  a  part  of  it,  is  the 
grim  and  incessant  struggle  of  man  with  the  land.  It  is 
the  greatest  and  most  ruthless  of  all  struggles,  for  upon 
it  depends  the  very  existence  of  humanity.  It  is  a  contest 
of  epic  magnitude,  yet  very  little  is  ever  heard  or  written 
about  it.  It  is  possible  to  read  fiction,  and  even  history, 
for  years  without  once  coming  into  any  intimate  contact 
with  man’s  greatest  struggle  with  nature.  The  sea  is 
much  written  about  and  its  conquest  made  romantic.  Rail¬ 
ways,  telegraphs,  and  the  rest  have  all  had  their  triumphant 
shouters.  Yet  how  insignificant  they  all  are  when  com¬ 
pared  with  man’s  struggle  with  the  land !  Even  the 
“bucking  bronks”  of  Arizona,  or  wherever  they  come 
from,  are  more  prominent  in  literature  than  the  folk  of  the 
farms.  The  farm  with  its  continuous  struggle  for  the 
basis  of  existence  is  held  to  be  sordid — and  the  “bucking 
bronk  ”  is  romantic !  The  land,  of  course,  figures 
prominently  in  English  fiction,  but  it  is  the  land  as  under¬ 
stood  by  the  landlord  rather  than  as  it  is  understood  by 
the  farmer.  The  country  house,  with  its  dogs,  game,  and 
shootings,  is  far  from  the  farm,  as  John  Galsworthy  has 
shown  so  fully  and  so  powerfully  on  many  occasions.  But 
it  is  to  Thomas  Hardy  and  Maurice  Hewlett  that  the 
English  farmer  is  indebted  for  his  high  place  in  literature. 
Hardy’s  Wessex  is  a  farmer’s  kingdom,  and  Hewlett’s 
Song  of  the  Plough  is  too  magnificent  for  a  public  which 
prefers  Zane  Gray.  To  the  company  of  Hardy,  Gals¬ 
worthy  and  Hewlett  must  be  added  Sheila  Kaye-Smith. 
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What  they  have  done  for  the  rural  folk  of  Dorset,  Devon, 
and  Wilts  she  has  done  for  the  farming  folk  of  Sussex. 
Her  love  for  her  county  and  its  folk  does  not  soar  as  does 
that  of  Hilaire  Belloc  :  it  goes  deep  down  into  the  soil, 
and  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people. 

In  a  series  of  novels  which  began  in  1908,  and  now 
includes  thirteen  volumes,  Miss  Kaye-Smith  has  por¬ 
trayed  the  Sussex  folk  of  the  past  and  the  present.  The 
inspiration  of  locality  provides  the  stimulus  for  her  work, 
and  while  the  majority  of  her  contemporaries  depend  upon 
instinct  and  emotion  she  depends  upon  close  study  and 
observation.  To  her  contemporaries  she  stands  in  some¬ 
what  similar  relation  as  that  of,  say,  George  Eliot  to  Jane 
Austen.  George  Eliot  revealed  a  subject,  while  Jane 
Austen  revealed  herself.  Beyond  the  probaibility  that  her 
religion  is  that  of  the  Anglican  High  Church,  there  is  little 
of  Sheila  Kaye-Smith  revealed  in  her  work.  She  is  as 
objective  as  Hardy,  and  like  him  she  discovers  the  core 
of  romance  which  is  in  all  things,  however  dirty  they  may 
seem.  Interest  in  the  superficialities  of  country  life, 
which  for  so  long  constituted  country  life  in  the  urban 
mind,  pretty  milkmaids,  buttercups,  and  ploughmen 
plodding  homeward  their  weary  way,  she  has  none.  There 
is  little  of  pastoral  loveliness  or  innocent  milkmaids  in  her 
work.  She  is  often  brutally  frank,  in  speech  as  in  descrip¬ 
tion,  sparing  no  details  of  the  dung  and  the  sweat  of  the 
farmyard.  Village  life  may  be  as  sordid  and  as  repulsive 
as  the  worst  city  slum,  and  Miss  Kaye-Smith  is  as  realistic 
in  method  as  she  is  romantic  in  temperament.  Some  of 
her  critics  suggest  that  her  “  realism  ”  is  derived  from 
books  and  mere  hearsay,  that  she  has  not  lived  in  it,  but 
the  Backfields  in  Sussex  Corse,  the  Coalbrans  in  The 
Challenge  to  Sirius,  and  the  Goddens  in  Joanna  Godden, 
are  lived  with  by  the  reader,  so  they  are  real  enough  to 
be  true.  All  her  stories  are  not,  of  course,  equally  con¬ 
vincing,  but  they  are  all  real  enough  to  make  the  reader 
believe  that  Sheila  Kaye-Smith  understands  her  farmers 
with  the  understanding  of  love,  even  if  she  never  lived 
the  farming  life  herself.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  believe 
that  one  who  describes  so  intimately  and  understands  so 
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profoundly  the  lives  of  the  farming  folk  of  Sussex  has 
not  herself  been  one  of  them. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  .Sheila  Kaye-Smith  which 
tends  to  confirm  the  view  that  she  has  lived  the  farming 
life.  She  is  very  definitely  masculine  in  her  outlook. 
There  is  not  on  the  farm  that  broad  mental  distinction 
between  the  sexes  that  is  such  a  feature  of  urban  life. 
Nature  is  too  close  to  be  glossed  and  veneered,  and  there 
is  little  of  that  artificial  gallantry  which  is  so  attractive  in 
the  life  of  cities.  That  definitely  masculine  outlook,  with 
its  tendency  towards  melodrama,  separates  Sheila  Kaye- 
Smith  from  the  woman  writers  of  her  time  and  places  her 
in  the  succession  from  Charlotte  Bronte  and  George  Eliot, 
but  as  is  the  custom  to-day,  she  makes  no  attempt  to  hide 
her  sex  by  the  adoption  of  a  masculine  pseudonym.  “  Of 
course,”  says  Rita  Simons  in  The  Challenge  to  Sirius, 
“  most  critics  dislike  women  writers.  They  say  that  writing’s 
a  man’s  job,  and  that  we’re  unsexing  ourselves.  .  .  .  Have 
you  read  those  charming  little  sketches  by  Mrs.  Gaskell 
in  Household  Words — all  about  dear  old  maids  in  a 
country  village  ?  That’s  the  only  sort  of  stuff  a  woman 
should  be  allowed  to  write,  the  only  sort  she  can  write 
without  unsexing  herself.”  But  that  was  in  early  Victorian 
days,  and  it  is  no  longer  true  when  the  majority  of  novelists 
are  women.  A  further  remark  of  Rita  Simons’  is,  however, 
true  of  Sheila  Kaye-Smith,  “  My  particular  ape  of  manli¬ 
ness  is  intellectual,  not  physical.” 

This  quality  is  excellently  exemplified  in  the  book  that 
first  brought  Miss  Kaye-Smith  to  the  notice  of  the  critics. 
This  was  Sussex  Gorse,  published  in  1916,  and  hailed  by 
the  most  competent  critics  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
novels  of  the  time.  It  is  the  almost-epic  story  of  the  fierce 
and  passionate  love  of  a  man  for  the  savage  common  of 
gorse  and  furze  known  as  Boarzell.  “  It  lay  in  a  great 
hush,  a  great  solitude,  a  quiet  beast  of  power  and  mystery. 
It  seemed  to  call  to  him  through  the  twilight  like  a  love 
forsaken.  There  it  lay :  Boarzell — strong,  beautiful, 
desired,  untamed,  still  his  hope,  still  his  battle.”  Through 
seventy  years  Reuben  Backfield  fought  the  battle  for  and 
against  the  savagery  of  Boarzell.  Everything  in  his  life 
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he  sacrificed  in  his  mighty  struggle  for  and  with  the  land ; 
his  brother,  his  two  wives,  his  six  sons  and  two  daughters 
were  in  turn  sacrificed  for  the  land.  Every  human  bond 
was  severed  in  the  mad  frenzy  for  its  possession  and  sub¬ 
jugation.  Nothing  daunted  him,  nothing  could  turn  him 
from  the  determination  to  own,  and  reap  crops  from,  that 
common  where  the  gypsies  camped,  where  the  annual  fair 
was  held,  which  was  named  Boarzell.  Boarzell  is  the 
dominating  thing  in  Sussex  Gorse  as  is  Egdon  Heath  in 
Hardy’s  Return  of  the  Native.  It  beat  all  the  humanity 
out  of  Reuben  Backfield,  but  in  the  end  he  could  say  to 
himself,  “  I’ve  won — and  it’s  bin  worth  while.  I’ve  wanted 
a  thing,  and  I’ve  got  it  surelye — and  I  aunt  too  old  to  enjoy 
it  nuther.  I  may  live  to  be  a  hundred,  a  man  of  my  might. 
But  if  I  go  next  week  I  shan’t  complain,  for  I’ve  lived  to 
see  my  heart’s  desire.  I’ve  fought  and  I’ve  suffered,  and 
I’ve  gone  hard  and  gone  rough  and  gone  empty — but  I 
haven’t  gone  in  vain.  It’s  all  bin  worth  it.  Odiam’s 
great  and  Boarzell’s  mine — and  when  I  die  .  .  .  well  I’ve 
lived  so  close  to  the  earth  all  my  days  that  I  reckon  I 
shan’t  be  afraid  to  lie  in  it  at  last.”  The  fierce  passion 
for  the  land  has  rarely  been  so  magnificently  portrayed  as 
in  Sussex  Gorse,  but  it  will  be  found  in  many  of  Miss 
Kaye-Smith’s  books.  It  is  rarely  absent  entirely,  but  in 
some  of  them  it  is  blended  with  other  motives. 

In  The  Challenge  to  Sirius  the  love  for  the  Isle  of 
Oxney  is  strong  in  the  Coalbrans  as  it  is  in  Frank  Rainger. 
Rainger  is  not  a  native — he  is  the  son  of  a  London 
journalist,  who  smashed  and  demoralised  by  the  defection 
of  his  wife,  had  come  to  live  with  the  Coalbrans  at  Moon’s 
Green  Farm.  He  grew  up  with  Maggie  Coalbran  and  came 
to  love  her,  but  London  called  him  to  that  literary  career 
for  which  his  father  had  destined  him.  In  London  he  was 
fascinated  by  Rita  Simons,  novelist  and  stimulator  of 
literary  ambitions,  and  in  his  absence  Maggie  Coalbran 
married.  His  literary  career  ending  with  his  inability  to 
find  a  publisher  for  his  book  he  returned  to  Moon’s  Green. 
His  attentions  to  Maggie  roused  the  ire  of  her  husband 
and  so,  with  Tom  Coalbran,  Frank  set  out  for  America  to 
fight  for  the  South  in  the  Civil  War.  During  the  war  he 
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met  and  fell  in  love  with  the  sister  of  his  commanding 
officer  and  friend,  Lieutenant  Zollicoffer.  The  advance 
of  the  Northern  Army  not  only  destroyed  the  Zollicoffer 
home  but  brought  about  the  death  of  Lorena.  Tom 
Coalbran  having  been  killed,  and  he  having  been  captured 
and  made  his  escape,  Frank  Rainger  quitted  the  war,  and 
in  trying  to  get  to  the  British  West  Indies  was  wrecked  on 
the  coast  of  Yucatan.  For  eleven  years  he  lived  in 
Yucatan  as  the  servant  of  a  priest,  whose  death  and  the 
suggestion  of  the  priest’s  housekeeper,  Maria,  determined 
^  his  return  to  Sussex  and  the  Maggie  Coalbran  who  had 
always  been  in  his  thoughts.  Returning  he  found  Maggie 
a  widow,  in  control  of  a  very  prosperous  farm  and  dairy 
business,  but  he  resumed  his  work  at  Moon’s  Green.  It 
was  Maggie  who  brought  about  his  marriage  with  her. 
“He  did  not  fulfil  the  local  expectation  that  he  would 
neglect  Maggie  for  her  farm.  He  and  she  were  finishing 
their  life  as  if  they  had  spent  the  whole  of  it  together  in 
happy  wedlock,  instead  of  having  met  again  only  just 
before  it  was  too  late.  He  had  given  up  his  habit  of  lonely 
tramps,  for  after  all  he  was  getting  old  and  liked  to  sit  and 
doze  in  his  spare  time.  But  he  would  often  take  Maggie 
for  a  drive  in  his  gig — north  to  the  Kentish  hills  or  south 
to  the  Sussex  woods — and  though  they  were  both  old 
people,  and  filled  the  gig  seat  rather  too  generously,  he 
would  feel  as  if  he  was  living  over  again  the  days  when 
they  had  scoured  the  country  together,  and  shared  wonder¬ 
ful  adventures  and  shining  discoveries.”  In  The  Chal¬ 
lenge  to  Sirius  may  be  found  Miss  Kaye-Smith  at  her  best 
and  most  typical — completely  masculine  and  thoroughly 
sincere.  In  it,  too,  may  be  found  a  conversation  which 
completely  discovers  the  peasant  mind,  and  which  may 
very  well  stand  for  a  summary  for  her  war-time  novel. 
Little  England.  “  Oh,  I  wur  disremembering  you’d  bin 
in  a  war — but  that’s  over  a  long  time,  I  reckon.”  “  Eleven 
years.”  “  And  did  your  side  win }  ” 

It  was  with  Tamarisk  Town  that  Miss  Kaye-Smith  first 
achieved  that  larger  circle  of  readers  which  is  called  popu¬ 
larity.  The  publication  of  this  novel  in  1919  also 
differentiated  her  sharply  from  the  other  considerable 
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women  novelists  of  her  time.  It  is  again  the  story  of  a 
man  told  from  the  man’s  viewpoint  and  with  a  man’s  out¬ 
look.  It  is  the  story  of  an  egoist,  with  the  town,  rather 
than  the  village,  for  its  setting.  It  is  the  story  of  a  struggle 
between  personality  and  ambition,  between  what  the  man 
is  and  the  impression  he  desires  to  make  upon  his  world. 
Councillor  Monypenny  was  an  idealist  with  a  steady 
imagination  and  a  strong  will.  He  alone  could  visualise 
the  town  of  Marlingate  as  it  might  be — select  and 
prosperous,  a  seaside  resort  for  the  “  best  people,”  and  he 
alone  had  the  tenacity  to  realise  his  ideal.  Contrasted  with 
Monypenny  is  Miss  Wells,  Morgan  le  Fay,  the  elfin 
woman,  to  whom  the  old  town  is  hauntingly  beautiful. 
She  loves  Monypenny  as  she  loves  the  old  Marlingate. 
He  loves  his  dream  town ;  he  may  realise  it,  but  only  at  the 
cost  of  her  love.  He  is  too  deeply  involved  to  turn  back, 
but  in  time  he  realises  what  his  choice  has  cost  him.  His 
thwarted  egoism  turns  upon  himself,  and  he  resolves  upon 
the  degradation  of  what  his  pride  had  wrought.  His 
marriage  with  Fanny  Vidler  had  been  a  dead  affair,  and  his 
old  age  is  tortured  by  witnessing  a  repetition  of  his  own 
struggle  in  his  son.  The  boy  does  not  understand  the 
reversal  of  his  father’s  policy.  He,  too,  loves  the  town, 
but  the  maiden  of  his  love  cares  little  for  his  civic  dreams. 
Inevitably  and  instinctively  reversing  the  decision  made 
by  his  father  he  finds  new  happiness  in  wider  fields.  By 
choosing  freedom  and  unselfish  love  he  shows  himself  less 
of  an  egoist  and  more  of  a  man.  The  theme  is  a  variant 
of  that  of  Szissex  Corse  treated  more  fully,  more 
sympathetically  and  more  popularly. 

Green  Affle  Harvest,  1920,  is  something  of  a  reversion 
to  the  theme  of  her  first  novel  The  Tramping  Methodist, 
1908.  It  is,  however,  much  finer  and  stronger,  the 
characterisation  is  more  vivid  and  the  groupings  more 
dexterous.  Robert  Fuller  is,  perhaps,  as  great  a  fool  as 
the  Humphrey  Lyte  of  The  Tramping  M ethodist,  but  his 
folly  is  more  human  and  more  full-blooded.  Green  Apple 
Harvest  is  much  superior  in  every  way  to  The  Tramping 
M ethodist,  but  it  shows  no  advance  from  Sussex  Gorse, 
and  is  not  up  to  the  level  of  Tamarisk  Town.  It  seems 
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to  have  been  somewhat  of  a  respite  precedent  to  the 
triumph  of  Joanna  Godden,  1921.  This  is  the  life  story 
of  a  woman,  but  a  woman  with  a  man’s  outlook  and  a 
man’s  occupation.  She  is,  of  course,  a  farmer,  she  is, 
nevertheless,  woman  enough  and  strong-willed  enough  to 
love  her  shepherd  and  thus  outrage  the  social  system  of 
which  she  is  an  important  part.  Her  love  for,  and  her 
interest  in,  her  farm  and  her  sister,  led  her  to  make  light 
of  her  own  love  and  the  love  that  others  had  for  her — she 
threw  love  away  with  a  grand  gesture  only  to  find  it  return 
and  conquer  her  in  the  end.  Again  there  is  the  egoism, 
the  conllict  of  interests,  that  is  found  in  Tamarisk  Towny 
but  the  contrast  between  Monypenny  and  Joanna  Godden 
is  very  subtly  drawn.  Monypenny  desires  to  conquer, 
Joanna’s  desire  is  to  give  and  in  sacrifice  she  finds  happi¬ 
ness.  Joanna  Godden  is  one  of  the  great  novels  of  our 
time.  Joanna  herself  lives  in  the  memory,  she  embodies, 
like  all  the  great  characters  of  fiction,  a  universal  power. 
She  has  the  strength  and  the  weakness,  the  primitive  ardour 
and  the  magic  power  of  the  earth  she  loves  and  tills.  The 
promise  of  Stissex  Gorse,  The  Challenge  to  Sirius,  and 
Tamarisk  Town  is  more  than  amply  fulfilled  in  Joanna 
Godden  which  places  Sheila  Kaye-Smith  first  of  the  women 
novelists  and  among  the  greatest  novelists  of  her  time. 

Her  latest  novels.  The  End  of  the  House  of  Alard,  1923, 
and  The  George  and  The  Crown,  published  last  year, 
do  not,  unfortunately,  sustain  her  previous  triumph. 
The  End  of  the  House  of  Alard  is  cramped  and  mechanical, 
with  little  of  that  vitality  which  gave  such  charm  and  power 
to  even  her  very  early  work.  It  is  something  of  a  lament 
for  the  passing  of  the  squires,  and  it  carries  on  its  title- 
page  the  wwds  of  G.  K.  Chesterton  : 

We  only  know  the  last  sad  squires  ride  slowly  towards  the  sea, 

And  a  new  people  takes  the  land. 

To  this  theme  she  has  subordinated  character,  and 
though  the  story  is,  as  usual,  charmingly  written,  it  lacks 
the  power  w'hich  makes  many  of  her  other  works  memorable 
and  significant.  To  John  Galsworthy,  perhaps,  the  book 
owes  more  than  it  owes  to  G.  K.  Chesterton.  It  is 
Galsworthian  in  its  outlook  and  its  structure,  and  its 
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preoccupation  with  a  thesis  brings  John  Galsworthy  to  the 
mind  of  the  reader  rather  than  Sheila  Kaye-Smith.  It  is 
very  remarkable,  however,  that  The  End  of  the  House  of 
Alard  is  the  most  popular  of  her  books;  it  was  one  of  the 
“  best  sellers  ”  of  its  year, '  about  fifty  thousand  copies 
being  sold  within  a  few  months  of  publication.  Though 
the  book  be  not  one  of  Miss  Kaye-Smith’s  best  it  is  a 
welcome  sign  that  her  work  is  beginning  to  gain  that 
measure  of  public  appreciation  which  its  excellence 
undoubtedly  deserves.  Most  of  her  books  may  now  be  had 
in  a  popular  edition,  and  from  The  End  of  the  House  of 
Alard  readers  may  be  induced  to  discover  the  existence 
and  the  splendour  of  Sussex  Gorse,  The  Challenge  to 
Sirius y  Tamarisk  Town  and  Joanna  Godden. 

Her  early  work  is  not  especially  distinguished,  though  it 
is  much  above  the  level  of  the  great  flood  of  fiction  that 
threatens  to  engulf  readers  of  English.  Even  such  com¬ 
paratively  late  work  as  Isle  of  Thorns  or  Three  Against 
the  World  seems  to  be  little  more  than  preparation  for 
Sussex  Gorse.  Isle  of  Thorns  is  pure  melodrama.  Sally 
Odiarne’s  fine  instincts  and  inherited  refinement  have  to  be 
taken  upon  trust — they  are  rarely  exhibited,  and  she 
descends  too  often  to  the  level  of  the  born  adventurer. 
Andy  Baird  is  too  much  like  a  parody  of  George  Borrow 
to  be  quite  convincing,  and  the  nature  of  Raphael  Moore 
is  strained  to  breaking  point.  It  is  the  circus  and  the 
wanderings  in  which  the  reader  is  interested,  for  in 
descriptive  passages  Miss  Kaye-Smith  is  often  at  her  best. 
In  these  earlier  books  character  is  subordinated  to  the 
picaresque.  Miss  Kaye-Smith  had  to  settle  down  to  a 
definite  location  before  she  found  herself.  It  was,  perhaps, 
in  those  earlier  stories  of  the  picaresque  that  the  enchant¬ 
ment  of  place  first  cast  its  spell  about  her.  The  colour,  the 
customs,  the  speech  and  the  history  of  Sussex  became  in¬ 
corporated  in  her  being;  without  them  her  later  and  greater 
work  could  never  have  been  accomplished. 

I  will  gather  and  carefully  make  my  friends 
Of  the  men  of  the  Sussex  Weald, 

They  watch  the  stars  from  silent  folds, 

They  stiffly  plough  the  field, 

By  them  and  the  God  of  the  South  Country 
My  poor  soul  shall  be  healed. 
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The  Tramping  Methodist  tramps  Sussex  in  the  time  of 
the  Regency,  and  Myles  Starbrace,  in  Star  brace,  is  the 
companion  of  smugglers  and  highwaymen  in  the  coves  and 
on  the  roads  of  old  Sussex.  Humphrey  Lyte  and  Miles 
Starbrace,  like  Sally  Odiarne  and  Andy  Baird,  are  rebels, 
and  this  spirit  of  revolt  animates  many  of  the  characters  in 
the  later  stories.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  animating  spirit  of 
Sheila  Kaye-Smith,  as  in  her  work  there  is  nothing  of  a 
“philosophy”  such  as  is  sought  for  nowadays  in  works 
of  fiction. 

She  has  made  of  the  County  of  Sussex  what  Thomas 
Hardy  made  of  the  Kingdom  of  Wessex,  a  special  pre¬ 
serve  which  she  has  cultivated  with  great  skill  and  assiduity. 
Sussex  has  been  given  a  definite  personality,  or  rather  she 
has  presented  to  the  world  the  personality  which  Sussex 
always  had  but  which  none  before  her  had  discovered. 
She  has,  in  common  with  Thomas  Hardy,  that  imaginative 
sympathy  which  finds  kinship  with  silent  nature  and  an 
understanding  with  primitive  man.  Her  yeomen  and  her 
peasants  are  simple  and  unspoilt,  not  yet  caught  in  that 
cosmic  whirl  which  is  called  progress.  They  are  simple 
in  nature  and  monotonous  in  speech.  Miss  Kaye-Smith 
is  criticised  sometimes  for  a,  perhaps,  too  faithful  repro¬ 
duction  of  that  monotonous  speech,  but  she  is  too  much 
in  love  with  Sussex  and  its  people  to  take  serious  note  of 
such  carping.  That  speech  is  an  essential  part  of  her 
people,  and  without  it  her  people  could  never  be  presented 
faithfully.  Her  realism  is  that  of  temperamental  affinity 
presented  with  that  romantic  glamour  which  only  love  can 
give.  Irish  novelists  could  have  no  more  perfect  models 
than  the  works  of  Sheila  Kaye-Smith.  The  Irish  farmer 
still  awaits  the  writer  who  will  present  him,  and  make  him 
vocal,  to  the  world.  The  Sussex  folk  were  silent  and 
unknown  until  Miss  Kaye-Smith  began  to  interpret  them. 
Now  the  reading  world  knows  them  intimately,  and  Hilaire 
Belloc  has  been  given  that  edifice  for  which  he  yearned ; 

And  there  shall  the  Sussex  songs  be  sung 
And  the  story  of  Sussex  told. 
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By  Leonard  C.  Harvey 

In  the  article  by  Lancelot  Lawton  under  the  title  of 
“  Industrial  Crisis :  The  Only  Solution,”  which  appeared 
in  The  Fortnightly  Review  in  June,  the  author  referred 
to  an  opinion  oft  expressed  by  the  present  writer  as  to  the 
one  and  only  self-evident  solution  of  the  coal  problem. 

Mr.  Lawton  fearlessly  states  many  factors  overlooked 
by  the  Government  and  its  Coal  Inquiry  Commissioners, 
factors  which  have  been  firmly  established  in  other 
countries  as  being  the  starting-point  of  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  fuel. 

It  is  because  of  these  references  that  the  writer  offers 
this  article  to  the  Editor  both  in  support  of  Mr.  Lawton’s 
effort  to  bring  the  mind  of  the  public  to  bear  upon  many 
aspects  of  the  coal  crisis  and  to  the  mentality  of  labour 
which  are  not  allowed  to  be  discussed  in  the  daily  Press, 
and  also  to  reiterate  some  personal  impressions  as  to  the 
reasons  why  we  have  experienced  so  many  trade  disturb¬ 
ances  of  late  years. 

Many  of  the  statements  made  by  the  writer  of  this 
article  will  be  adversely  criticised,  and  he  claims  no  super¬ 
natural  pow'er  of  intuition  or  of  foresight.  Those  state¬ 
ments  must  be  taken  as  merely  personal  opinions  which 
time  alone  may  confirm  or  render  utterly  incorrect. 

Other  features  herein  presented  will,  how^ever,  find  some 
measure  of  approval,  for  they  are  but  fragments  of  real 
life  as  we  know  it,  and  they  have  already  been  advanced 
by  men  of  greater  intellect.  He  will  be  fully  repaid  and 
reassured  by  the  knowledge  that  some  of  his  thoughts 
follow  the  trend  of  public  opinion  in  those  directions. 

Indeed,  the  claim  to  write  at  all  upon  such  a  vast  and 
vital  subject  as  the  future  stability  of  the  national  indus¬ 
trial  position  of  Great  Britain  must  be  given,  but  before 
doing  so  a  brief  retrospective  reference  to  conditions  as 
they  have  and  do  exist  between  man  and  man  has  a  prior 
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claim  in  its  bearing  upon  the  whole  present-day  industrial 
situation. 

Conditions  under  which  men  of  mature  age  have  lived 
must  be  realised  and  acknowledged  before  any  permanent 
betterment  of  life  in  our  country  can  be  forecast,  for  the 
younger  generation  have  been  unfortunately  born  into  an 
atmosphere  of  doubt. 

In  1918  the  writer  penned  a  short  article  bearing  upon 
the  lack  of  fraternal  and  sympathetic  feeling  in  many  of 
our  large  industrial  sections;  the  natural  result  of  such 
a  state  of  insincerity  being  therein  explained  by  the  three 
words — jealousy,  distrust  and  discontent. 

The  Editor  of  The  English  Review  at  that  time  agreed 
with  these  conclusions,  but  as  the  article  was  more  suitable 
for  publication  in  a  journal  it  did  not  find  expression  in 
print. 

That  article  was  based  upon  confidences  given  to  the 
writer  by  men  employed  in  certain  special  trades,  their 
skill  being  restricted  to  the  continuance  of  their  employ¬ 
ment  under  somewhat  arbitrary  conditions. 

“  We  have  been  here  twenty  or  thirty  years.  .  .  .  We 
are  married,  and  we  only  know  our  own  w'ork.  .  .  We 
cannot  afford  to  ask  for  better  conditions,  for  a  man  who 
asks  here  is  given  the  sack,  and  after  all  .  .  .  we  do  get 
a  leg  of  mutton  at  Christmas.” 

They  did  not  realise  further  the  possibility  that  their 
names  w’ould  be  added  to  a  black  list  to  be  circulated 
to  the  “  competitive  ”  concerns,  in  reality  members  of  a 
rigid  trade  ring. 

In  another  way  piece  rates  have  been  advocated  in 
♦  order  that  men  might  increase  their  weekly  wages.  They 
did — for  a  time  ! 

The  new  system,  however,  revealed  the  maximum  of 
human  effort,  which  no  doubt  it  w’^as  desired  in  some  cases 
to  do. 

Output  perhaps  doubled,  with  consequent  additional 
profit  to  the  company,  but  then  .  .  .  Why  should  labour 
participate  to  such  an  extent.^ 

Piece  rates  were  accordingly  cut,  and  the  soul  withered 
away  within  many  a  human  breast. 
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There  is  no  denying  such  occurrences,  and  what  could 
possibly  have  been  the  natural  sequence  in  the  minds  not 
only  of  the  manual  workers  but  of  the  upper  grades 
approaching  the  circle  of  favour  at  the  apex  of  manage¬ 
ment? 

A  heart-broken  feeling  of  despair  and  resentment  can 
only  be  the  result  of  such  treatment. 

The  writer  retains  an  active  memory  on  such  matters, 
but  the  philosophy  of  life  has  become  to  a  certain  extent 
as  balm  to  old  sores,  and  his  recollections  may  some  time 
form  the  basis  of  a  novel. 

Notwithstanding  the  betterment  of  conditions,  we  still 
live  in  a  vicious  social  atmosphere  far  distant  from  the 
meaning  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Those  three  words  previously  used  may  be  fused  into 
the  one  word — Hypocrisy.  Social,  political  and  world 
politics  are  contaminated  with  that  double  intention  based 
upon  selfish  interests. 

The  much  vaunted  League  of  “  Notions  ”  is  beginning 
to  crumble,  and  the  meaning  of  the  report  submitted  by 
the  American  Ambassador  to  his  country  is  perhaps  not 
far  afield,  for  the  following  small  instance  may  show  the 
sincerity  at  the  seed  bed  of  its  supporters. 

A  local  enthusiast — a  legal  gentleman  of  great 
ambition — has  often  blamed  the  writer  for  the  present 
conditions  in  our  country  by  his  refusal  to  support  the 
League  of  Nations  idea,  besides  .  .  .  (didn’t  you  see  the 
military  march  of  the  Territorials  yesterday — I  organised 
that  march,  for  our  local  regiment  is  greatly  under 
strength).  But  the  League  of  Nations  is  surely  formed 
with  the  special  purpose  of  curtailing  armaments  and 
military  power. 

Factors  of  discontent  and  duplex  intentions  such  as 
those  referred  to,  and  as  the  WTiter  has  mentioned,  are 
no  longer  advanced  in  any  sense  of  bitterness  except  on 
behalf  of  the  mass  of  humanity  which  has  had  to  endure 
such  experiences. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  original  Trades  Union  move¬ 
ment,  the  Christian  right  of  living  in  decent  circumstances 
might  still  have  been  denied  to  the  workers  who,  taken 
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as  a  whole,  represent  as  “  white  ”  a  breed  of  men  and 
women  as  those!  who  enjoy,  or  rather  exploit  to  the  full, 
the  prosperity  and  pleasures  of  life. 

The  workmen  of  this  and  other  countries,  especially 
those  of  America,  are  fairly  well  known  to  the  writer. 
In  particular,  he  drew  a  comparison  between  American 
and  British  industrial  harmony  entertained  as  between, 
employer  and  employed  in  a  proposal  outlined  in  The 
Times  Engineering  Supplement  of  September,  1919. 

Suggestions  were  then  made  for  a  basis  of  eliminating 
industrial  disputes,  and  the  Editor  thought  sufficiently 
well  of  the  points  raised  to  record  his  own  views  upon  them 
in  his  leading  article. 

Sufficient,  though  so  very  little,  has  been  said  to  con¬ 
vince  the  reader  that  here  is  a  writer  who  enters  the  battle 
on  behalf  of  the  worker.  That  is  so,  not  because  the 
worker  has  no  faults,  but  because,  in  the  opinion  of  an 
individual,  the  employer,  in  the  widest  sense,  has  by  his 
misapplication  of  his  better  education  failed  to  grasp  the 
cause  of  our  industrial  stagnation. 

The  writer  will  leave  the  reader  to  remember  that  side 
of  the  picture  to  which  Mr.  Lawton  has  confined  himself — 
the  Coal  Industry. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  to  enlarge  that  picture  so  as 
to  embrace  at  least  three  other  great  sections  of  industry — 
the  iron  and  steel  trade,  with  its  adjuncts,  shipbuilding; 
electric  supply;  and  transport  facilities. 

At  the  world  power  conference  the  writer  condensed 
into  a  paper  the  main  features  of  this  country’s  industrial 
needs.  The  chairman  of  the  meeting  had  the  goodness 
to  introduce  the  paper  in  terms  of  superior  knowledge, 
being  one  of  those  gentlemen  to  whom  application  is 
usually  made  by  Government  Commissioners  when  a 
public  report  is  to  be  published. 

The  writer  has  since  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  book.  Coal  {ind 
Power’,  to  see  the  Government  nibble  at  the  extinction 
of  some  of  the  scores  of  small,  excessively  inefficient, 
(on  a  selling  price  per  unit  basis),  petty  electricity  stations ; 
to  see  the  Labour  Party  advocating  the  inclusion  of  a 
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comprehensive  fuel  reorganisation  programme  in  their 
policy,  and  finally,  to  see  the  Miners’  Federation 
advancing  the  one  and  only  possible  solution  of  the  coal 
crisis,  i.e.,  the  scientific  utilisation  of  fuel  at  the  source  of 
production  and  throughout  its  tortuous  travel  to  the 
finished  articles  of  commerce. 

F urthermore,  the  greater  use  of  pulverised  fuel  referred 
to  at  Wembley  has  “caught  on”  to  so  great  an  extent 
that  one  far-seeing  board  of  directors  alone  has  orders  to 
the  value  of  some  £3,000,000  for  that  class  of  plant. 

It  only  remains  now  to  witness  the  advent  of  the  final 
recommendation,  and  that  day  is  not  far  distant — i.e.,  the 
electrification  of,  first,  our  provincial  suburban  railway 
systems  and,  following  quick  upon  that  realisation,  the 
conversion  of  main  line  traffic  to  electric  traction. 

Then  will  “  my  Chairman  ”  say :  “  That  is  exactly  what 
I  foretold  so  long  ago  as - ”  well,  yesterday  will  do. 

No,  readers  all,  you  will  find  that  not  until  coal  is 
asked  and  made  to  give  up  its  hidden  commercial  values, 
and  its  component  parts  return  a  “nett”  increase  of  los., 
15s.  or  20s,  per  ton  over  and  above  the  ordinary  selling 
price  of  the  raw  material  now  commercially  wasted;  not 
until  many  iron  and  steel  and  other  processes  are  carried 
through  with,  say,  5  cwt.  of  coal  (good  or  indifferent  as 
abroad)  instead  of  20  and  25  cwt.  (mainly  good  coal  as 
here) ;  and  not  until  the  super-power  stations  of  to-morrow 
absorb  the  petty  stations  of  to-day,  so  that  efficient  distri¬ 
bution  of  current  introduces  a  reduction  of  transport 
charges,  will  the  industries  of  Great  Britain  return  to  that 
position  from  w'hich  they  can  laugh  at  subsidies  and 
foreign  competition. 

And  now,  having  given  but  poor  evidence  of  a  right  to 
talk  upon  these  matters,  you  will  naturally  ask  the  writer 
to  outline  some  feasible  means  of  solving  this  riddle  of 
trade  interruptions. 

It  is  perhaps  not  so  much  a  riddle  as  a  puzzle  of  cross 
words. 

The  opportunities  before  the  Government  laid  bare  by 
the  occurrences  of  to-day  are : — 

The  improvement  and  stability  of  labour  conditions. 

The  birth  of  a  new  coal  era. 
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The  reorganisation  of  the  nation’s  factories. 

The  solidification  of  our  industrial  financial  position. 

As  to  the  first,  it  has  been  plainly  exposed  to  all  that 
labour  cannot  fight  capital  combined  with  public  opinion 
and  supported  by  Government  authority — neither  should 
it  be  able  to  do  so,  and,  moreover,  it  does  not  want  to  do  so. 

It  has  been  made  manifest  that  a  certain  element  of 
leadership  of  labour  is  both  foreign  in  origin  and 
distasteful  to  the  members. 

Trades  Unionism  has  been,  and  is  still,  a  blessing  to 
the  worker,  but  he,  poor  fellow,  must  eat  to  live,  and  thus 
he  must  needs  “  cave  in.” 

He  is  not  discontented  with  his  present  lot  so  long  as 
there  is  encouragement  in  store  and  not  the  constant  fear 
of  reduced  wages  and  longer  hours. 

He  is  by  no  means  enamoured  of  some  of  his  leaders 
whom  he  is  forced  to  fatten. 

The  General  Strike  showed  that  much,  for  he  went 
back  in  his  thousands,  and  to-day  miners  have  returned 
in  their  thousands. 

Why  can  it  not  be  possible  for  the  Government  to 
introduce  an  official  Loyal  and  Constitutional  Labour 
Insurance  Policy  ?  Say  to  Labour  ;  “  We  recognise  your 
right  to  a  minimum  wage  with  further  payment  for 
individual  prowess  and  effort,  and  we  will  here  and  now 
establish  your  minimum  rates  for  all  grades,  the  hours  of 
the  working  day,  and  give  you  equal  benefits  to  those 
offered  by  your  Unions.  In  return  you  shall  become 
fully  covered  by  the  Government  Labour  Insurance 
Policy  embracing  all  labour  sections  whereby  you  agree 
to  remain  loyal  and  constitutional  citizens  abiding  by  your 
agreements. 

“We  will  see  that  the  other  side  acts  in  like  manner. 

“  There  shall  be  no  striking  prior  to  investigation  by 
your  own  trade  fellows,  employers  and  employed  of 
other  trade  groups  forming  a  panel  of  reference. 

“  There  shall  be  no  going  past  or  back  upon  their 
decisions.” 

A  draft  prepared  by  humane  men,  without  too  much  of 
the  “  whereas  ”  and  the  “  aforesaid,”  could  be  framed  to 
draw  the  bulk  of  the  working  world  of  Great  Britain.  In 
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that  policy,  moreover,  there  should  be  a  place  for  those 
who  now  are  too  often  hit  the  hardest — the  clerical  and 
technical  worker,  male  and  female. 

Space  does  not  permit  of  enlarging  upon  this  proposal. 
When  once  the  worker  knows  that  he  forms  part  of  the 
constitution  of  Great  Britain,  with  legislative  assurance  as 
to  his  position,  there  will  be  no  more  spasmodic  strikes 
in  our  great  industries,  and  alien  leadership  will  wither. 

Now  the  second  opportunity — the  birth  of  a  new  coal 
era.  This  has  already  been  outlined  by  Mr.  Lawton, 
but  it  is  perhaps  permissible  to  the  writer  to  strengthen 
that  invincible  citadel — the  scientific  treatment  of 
Mother  Coal,  and  in  this  way. 

Continental,  American  and  British  distillation  pro¬ 
cesses  there  are  in  numbers  of  sufficient  age  and  merit  to 
warrant  their  adoption  on  a  larger  commercial  scale. 

Government  help  has  been  so  sympathetic  and  prolific 
towards  McLaurin,  Nielsen,  Stainer-Hutchins,  McEwen 
and  others,  that  years  of  progress  have  been  lost.  Yet 
some  millions  of  pounds  have  been  expended  upon  a  Fuel 
Research  Board  Department  (since  its  inception)  which 
has  not  been  of  so  many  pennies’  worth  of  benefit  to 
British  industry. 

It  has  been  all  but  decreed  that  as  the  small  coal  pits  are 
unremunerative  they  must  be  shut  down.  Not  so  all 
of  them. 

Why  not  select  fifty  at  least  at  which  coal  suitable  for 
distillation  is  mined  to  the  extent  of  500  to  1,000  tons 
per  day,  whereat  some  hundreds  of  men  are  employed  who 
are  to  be  turned  adrift. 

The  latter  will  not  reduce  the  unemployment  roll. 

At  those  fifty  pits  why  can  we  not  instal  as  many  com¬ 
mercial  but  national  coal  distillation  plants  duplicating 
a  few  of  the  acknowledged  commercial  types? 

Such  experiments  on  a  grand  scale  would  prove  that 
commercially  sound  processes  would  return  without  any 
doubt  a  surplus  revenue  of  greater  consideration  than  is 
now  imagined  for  the  relief  of  w’ages  at  other  unfortunate 
small  pits. 

But  what  about  the  finance  for  this  national  distillation 
experiment?  In  the  interests  of  the  country  as  a  whole 
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that  shall  be  borne  by  all  industries,  with  the  help  of 
Government  money  if  required,  and  the  latter  is  doubtful. 

The  immediate  allocation  of  £100,000,000  for  distil¬ 
lation,  bulk  supply  of  electricity,  and  electrification  of 
railways,  suggested  in  1924,  would  have  been  the  means 
by  now  of  causing  our  machinery,  factories,  rolling  mills, 
and  electrical  works  and  erection  men,  to  be  at  full  speed 
of  output  and  effort,  with  absorption  of  many  unemployed 
workers.  That  proposal  was  unattractive,  although  the 
ultimate  goal  is  a  national  saving  of  anything  up  to,  and 
perhaps  surpassing,  £300,000,000  per  annum. 

The  proposal  now  made  will  also  represent  too  wide  a 
ditch  to  jump  standing.  Then  why  not  take  a  run  at  it.^ 

The  reorganisation  of  our  national  factories  must  be 
taken  before  finance. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  our  heavy  trades  works  equip¬ 
ment  is  sadly  ouf  of  joint  with  the  times'  in  other 
countries. 

Over  the  past  few  decades  the  same  mills,  the  same 
machinery  and  the  same  plant  have  run  a  very  good  race, 
but  time  is  now  being  hard  with  them. 

Renewals  and  replacements  cannot  be  considered. 
There  is  no  money  in  the  till.  Why.^  Because  profits 
in  the  past  have  been  squandered  in  high  dividends,  bonus 
shares,  capital  inflation  and  huge  salaries.  No  adequate 
provision  for  depreciation  or  renewal  of  plant  has  been 
made. 

We  have  a  great  fibrous  industrial  fabric  but  not  a  drop 
of  juice,  so  that  our  protected  trades  must  be  spoon-fed 
with  other  people’s  money  and  at  the  expense  of  the  more 
unimportant  trades  possessing  less  statutory  influence. 

Proclaim  a  national  industrial  moratorium,  for  want  of 
a  more  significant  term.  Many  readers  will  doubtless 
suggest  to  the  writer  that  the  word  sanatorium  would  be 
more  fitting. 

Make  it  inadmissible  for  more  than  10  per  cent,  (or 
even  per  cent.)  to  be  paid  upon  any  ordinary  variable 
dividend-carrying  industrial  security  by  any  company 
whatsoever  of  .more  than  five  years’  standing,  and  for  a 
period  of  three  years. 
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Bring  in  all  industries  to  the  help  of  the  whole  British 
nation — the  tobacco  companies  as  welf  as  the  rubber¬ 
broking  companies. 

If  our  coal  and  heavy  industries  fail,  all  other  industries 
are  affected;  and  it  is  for  the  common  weal  that  Great 
Britain  shall  continue  with  a  new  lease  of  scientific 
process  and  efficient  equipment  life  to  supply  the  world 
at  lower  cost  and  higher  grade  than  any  other  country. 

The  immense  proceeds  of  such  a  financial  restriction 
shall  be  applied  for  distillation  at  the  coal  mines  and  the 
reorganisation  of  crippled  industries. 

This  would  bring  about  the  solidification — not  frozen 
stiff  as  some  may  suggest — of  our  industrial  position. 
Government  funds  might  assist,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they 
would  be  required. 

In  any  case,  the  funds  would  be  controlled  by  a  board 
constituted  of  men  capable  of  grasping  the  industrial 
future  of  our  country,  and  must  not  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  be  controlled  by  the  Government  or  its  officials. 

If  any  of  these  fantastical  suggestions  or  all  of  them 
could  be  taken  in  hand  by  some  gifted  industrial  states¬ 
man  and  brought  to  fruition,  we  should  then  have — at 
once — labour  tranquillity  and  contentment;  in  a  year  or  so, 
the  prodigious  results  of  distillation  made  manifest;  in 
two  years,  a  great  reorganisation  and  re-equipment  of 
sectional  trades;  in  three  years,  the  more  complete 
electrification  of  railways  and  reduction  of  freight  and 
passenger  rates ;  in  four  years,  the  solidification  of 
industrial  finance  and  power  to  conquer  opposition  in  the 
outer  world;  and,  in  five  years,  the  remembrance  only 
of  a  million  young  and  hopeful  men  at  one  time,  and  so 
recently,  out  of  work  and  in  the  depths  of  despair. 
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By  Dudley  Heathcote 

If  Vilno  is  the  Mecca  of  Poland  and  the  city  which 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  Polish  town  symbolises  her 
imperishable  soul,  Cracow  is  the  Medina,  the  town  which 
embodies  her  past  greatness  and  might.  The  first  leaves 
you  poignantly  conscious  of  a  martyrdom  nobly  borne  and 
overcome;  the  second  of  a  wonderful  historical  past  that 
makes  her  the  peer  of  the  greatest  cities  in  the  world.  You 
leave  Vilno  saddened  by  the  very  human  call  that  she 
makes  on  your  soul  by  virtue  of  her  constant  immolation 
on  the  altar  of  patriotism;  you  leave  Cracow  conscious  of 
what  that  soul  was  prior  to  that  immolation,  and  thrilled 
beyond  measure  at  the  spectacle  of  so  many  beautiful 
churches  and  palaces,  ghosts  of  an  opulent  and  cultured 
past. 

To  see,  therefore,  one  without  the  other  is  unthinkable, 
if  one  is  really  desirous  of  understanding  something  of 
the  strangely  attractive  race  which  Englishmen  understand 
so  little;  and  to  see  Vilno  and  Cracow  one  after  the  other 
is  to  see  two  entirely  different  though  interrelated  aspects 
of  that  same  national  consciousness,  there  being  no  more 
intensely  national  cities  than  they. 

Poised  among  picturesque  hills  and  cut  in  two  by  the 
river  Vistula,  this  old-world  city  has  as  setting  a  country¬ 
side  that  is  traversed  by  charming  glens  and  enlivened  by 
winding  rivulets,  while  beyond  the  plain  lies  the  distant 
chain  of  the  Carpathians.  Here  is  everything  to  stir  the 
mind  and  conjure  up  a  vision  of  mediaeval  splendour.  A 
palace,  the  Wavel,  that  is  the  glory  of  the  Polish  monarchy 
and  which  stands  to  Poland  as  St.  Denis  stood  to 
monarchist  France;  a  University  that  is  her  proudest  boast 
and  the  home  of  her  science;  streets  well  planned  and 
architecturally  arresting  by  virtue  of  the  old  age  of  many 
of  their  buildings;  churches  and  convents  innumerable, 
which,  though  constructed  in  niany  architectural  styles,  all 
bear  the  stamp  of  a  national  character  unrivalled  in  its 
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intensity,  and  whose  tombs,  statues,  and  monuments 
enshrine  the  remains  or  commemorate  the  work  of  her 
most  illustrious  sons ;  and  a  barbican  that  is  almost  unique 
in  the  world.  Here,  too,  is  found  a  patriotism  and  religious 
fervour  which  are  fostered  by  the  flame  of  persecution  and 
kept  alive  by  the  most  scrupulous  observances  of  every 
time-honoured  custom ;  and  an  atmosphere  so  charged  with 
memories  as  to  leave  you  with  an  undying  sense  of  the 
immutability  of  things  gone  by.  .  .  . 

****** 

Though  Cracow  has  known  many  evil  days  and  been 
subjected  not  only  to  Tartar  and  Swedish  invasions,  but 
to  a  great  fire  which  reduced  whole  quarters  of  the  town 
to  ashes,  she  does  not  impress  one  acutely  with  a  sense 
of  loss,  but,  conscious  of  the  beauty  of  a  heritage  that 
singles  her  out  among  all  Polish  cities,  continues  to  live 
apart,  mistrusting  both  present  and  future,  and  enwrapt 
in  her  ancient  memories. 

Of  this  great  past  the  Cathedral  of  the  Wavel  is  no  less 
a  symbol  than  the  Church  of  Mary,  but  whereas  the  latter 
is  the  depository  of  Polish  faith,  the  former  is  the  West¬ 
minster  of  the  country. 

Built  on  a  high  hill  from  which  a  commanding  view  of 
the  town  and  neighbourhood  can  be  obtained,  the 
Cathedral,  to  which  all  styles  and  periods  of  architecture 
hav^e  contributed  their  quota,  is  a  storehouse  in  which  lie 
enshrined  all  her  greatest  sons  and  monarchs.  Here  are 
tombs  innumerable,  rich  with  silver  and  enclosed  in 
exquisite  chapels,  or  as  beautiful  statues  and  shrines  in 
which  are  treasured  the  relics  of  the  ancient  dynasties  of 
the  country.  I  found  much  to  admire  in  the  red  granite 
and  sandstone  monument  erected  to  Casimir  Jagiello,  or 
the  more  austere  magnificence  of  Casimir  the  Great’s 
shrine,  while  I  felt  the  full  force  of  the  historical  appeal 
evoked  by  the  tomb  in  which  lie  the  remains  of  Stanislaus, 
Bishop  of  Cracow,  who,  like  Thomas  a  Becket,  was 
murdered  by  his  king  at  the  foot  of  the  high  altar;  yet  I 
confess  that  my  footsteps  more  often  led  me  to  forsake 
their  appeal,  after  I  had  once  visited  the  Chapel  of  Sigis- 
mund,  the  most  beautiful  Renaissance  relic  of  the 
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Cathedral.  Nothing  quite  like  it  exists  anywhere  else  in 
the  world,  and  I  know  of  no  sixteenth  century  work  more 
arresting  or  more  exquisitely  beautiful. 

Built  by  Bartolommeo  Berecci,  of  Florence,  it  forms  a 
central  building  with  an  externally  gilt  cupola,  a  pearl 
of  Renaissance  work,  in  which  the  monuments  of  the  two 
Kings  Sigismund  I  and  Sigismund  Augustus  are  set  in 
the  wall  with  an  arcade  over  them,  the  whole  forming  a 
complete  architectural  composition,  while  facing  the 
entrance  under  a  marble  throne  I  see  Anne  Jagiello,  King 
Stephen  Bathory’s  queen,  sleeping  in  the  company  of  her 
son  and  brother.  Surrounding  the  recumbent  red  granite 
figures  of  the  monarchs,  in  which  I  see  reflected  the  austere 
light  of  the  silver  repousse  altar  which  one  of  Albert 
Durer’s  brothers  had  designed  for  accompanying  Polish 
kings  to  battle,  are  innumerable  pagan  Putti,  and  the  most 
exquisitely  quaint  little  grotesques  by  Cini  that  it  has  ever 
been  my  privilege  to  see.  After  the  discordant  contrast 
of  the  exterior  of  the  Cathedral,  which  I  confess  had 
impressed  me  unfavourably,  the  visit  to  this  shrine  proved 
a  delightful  surprise,  and  I  particularly  appreciated  the 
dexterous  manner  in  which  the  royal  recumbent  effigies 
had  been  contrasted  with  the  dainty  cupids  adorning  the 
walls  and  cupola  of  the  chapel.  Of  all  the  beautiful 
sights  that  I  have  seen  in  Cracow  only  the  Church  of  Mary 
has  surpassed  this  shrine  for  sheer  beauty  and  artistry  of 
design. 

««#### 

Facing  me  is  the  Gate  of  St.  Florian  and  a  fairly  long 
stretch  of  grey  time-worn  walls  on  either  side  of  it  with 
two  towers  at  each  end  :  the  first  the  Tower  of  the  Lace- 
makers,  the  other  the  Tower  of  the  Joiners  and  Carpenters; 
and  after  leaving  my  carriage  I  stand  awhile  listening  to 
my  friend  and  guide  Count  Puslowski  as  he  deplores  the 
fact  that  of  the  thirty  towers  which  formerly  constituted 
the  old  fortifications  of  the  city  only  these  remain.  I  am 
told  that  every  guild  possessed  a  tower,  which  was 
decorated  with  its  own  arms,  and  that  the  aldermen  of 
Cracow  had  committed  an  act  of  architectural  barbarism 
when  they  had  wantonly  sanctioned  their  destruction. 
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“As  Cracow  is  a  depository  of  our  oldest  traditions,” 
he  declares,  “  our  authorities  had  no  right  to  deprive  future 
generations  of  anything  connecting  us  with  the  past,  and 
even  the  possession  of  the  barbican,  that  incomparable 
treasure,  cannot  efface  that  fact.” 

Then  motioning  me  to  follow,  he  passes  through  the 
gate,  and  I  after  him,  until  we  stand  facing  one  of  the 
most  perfect  specimens  of  mediaeval  fortress  architecture 
that  it  has  ever  been  my  privilege  to  see. 

A  round  outwork  or  bastion  with  seven  small  turrets 
enclosing  within  powerful  walls  a  large  court  which  for¬ 
merly  communicated  with  St.  Florian’s  Gate  by  a  covered 
gangway,  grimly  forbidding,  yet  not  devoid  of  a  certain 
grace,  with  loopholes  designed  for  cannon,  and  a  port¬ 
cullis  to  defend  its  access.  I  recall  my  visit  to  Carcas¬ 
sonne  and  Aiguesmortes,  and  realise  that  well  preserved 
as  I  had  found  their  barbicans,  the  Cracow  barbican  was 
even  more  intact;  nay,  that  of  the  few  examples  which 
are  still  preserved  of  a  mediaeval  fortress,  it  is  probably 
the  finest,  by  virtue,  not  only  of  a  certain  remote  beauty 
which  is  only  apprehensible  by  those  who  search  diligently 
for  it,  but  of  the  almost  perfect  condition  of  its  battle¬ 
ments  and  defensive  works. 

Preceded  by  my  friend,  1  cross  by  the  drawbridge  into 
the  main  court  and  notice  over  the  arch  the  arms  of 
Cracow  and  Lithuania. 

All  around  us  are  loopholes  on  the  ground  floor  that 
are  specially  designed  for  cannon,  while  above  is  a  gang¬ 
way  that  runs  all  round  the  upper  story,  with  here  and 
there  a  corbel.  Between  these  stone  projections,  which 
jut  out  from  the  walls  and  so  enable  the  defenders  to  see 
the  attacking  force  without  being  seen  by  them,  are 
machicoulis ,  from  which  the  garrison  are  enabled  to  pour 
down  lead  and  pitch  on  the  enemy  with  impunity,  while 
the  seven  turrets  that  surmount  the  gangway  serve  as  sentry 
boxes.  I  realise  that  this  barbican  represents  one  of  the 
oldest  methods  of  systematic  defence  against  firearms,  and 
one,  moreover,  that  for  several  centuries  served  admirably 
in  its  purpose  of  lessening  the  risk  entailed  by  warfare. 

And,  pondering  over  these  matters,  I  return  to  my  hotel 
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seeing  in  this  comparative  immunity  one  of  the  reasons 
why  our  ancestors  had  regarded  fighting  in  a  spirit  so 
entirely  different  from  our  own. 

Cracow  is  no  less  the  city  of  Madonna  the  Virgin  than 
Poland  is  her  child.  Not  here  is  the  Mother  of  Sorrows 
who  dwells  in  the  shrine  of  Ostra  Brama,  whose  highly 
discoloured  image  is  the  soul  of  a  tortured  nation,  and 
whose  eyes  are  salt  with  the  weeping  of  generations;  but 
rather  it  is  the  Mary  of  sweet  and  fair  promise,  whose 
harp  is  ever  stringed  with  consolations  and  voice  magnetic 
with  prescient  love.  Over  this  beautiful  city  the  hueless 
flame  of  her  aureole  hovers  as  a  guardian  angel,  while 
dwelling  in  the  hearts  of  her  votaries  she  continues  to 
exercise  a  sway  on  their  imaginations  that  alone  has 
enabled  them  to  foster  and  keep  inviolate  that  national 
consciousness  which  so  many  have  sought  ineffectually  to 
curb  if  not  to  extinguish. 

Looming  high  before  me,  and  symbolising  a  homage  and 
veneration  that  the  heat  of  imagination  has  fused  and 
transformed  into  a  very  cult,  is  the  Church,  which  more 
than  any  other  Polish  church  is  specially  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin,  the  Church  of  Mary,  an  imposing  basilica  with 
three  aisles  but  without  transept,  and  a  polygonally  shaped 
presbytery. 

It  stands  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  in  that  famous 
Market  Place  in  which  so  many  memories  dear  to  the 
Polish  people  lie  enshrined  in  stone  or  marble.  Here  is 
the  memorial  stone  that  was  erected  to  Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko,  paved  into  the  very  spot  on  which  he  stood 
in  1794,  when  before  his  peasants  armed  with  scythes  he 
swore  never  to  rest  until  he  had  liberated  his  country,  a 
monument  that  at  every  anniversary  of  his  oath  is  covered 
with  wreaths  and  patriotic  emblems.  Here  the  Drapers’ 
Hall,  a  late  Renaissance  building  that  is  slightly 
reminiscent  of  the  Palazzo  di  Venezia  in  Rome,  with  its 
Flemish-looking  belfry  and  covered  arcades  lined  with 
shops,  and  its  beautiful  vaultings  and  nobly  proportioned 
staircase ;  here  many  old  mansions  recalling  the  time  when 
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Cracow  was  a  city  of  wealthy  patrician  merchants,  whose 
friendship  was  esteemed  by  all;  among  these  one  with 
a  particularly  striking  portal,  the  house  in  which  the  rich 
old  salt  merchant  Wierzynek  had  offered  a  banquet  in 
honour  of  the  wedding  of  Casimir  the  Great’s  grand¬ 
daughter,  which  sovereigns  from  every  part  of  the  world 
had  attended. 

Before  entering  the  church  I  pause  for  a  moment,  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  unusual  dissimilarity  of  her  towers,  of 
which  only  the  northern  is  completed.  Terminating  in  a 
slender  octagon,  it  is  surmounted  by  a  pyramidal  spire  of 
original  workmanship  which  is  itself  surrounded  by  eight 
graceful  turrets.  This  spire  recalls  the  spire  of  the  church 
of  Teyn,  in  Prague,  and  is  crowned  with  a  tiara  of  gold 
which  was  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Virgin  in  1666  by  one  of 
the  Polish  kings  during  a  moment  of  great  national 
emergency.  The  whole  effect  is  pleasing,  and  ow^es  its 
origin  and  conception  to  the  fortress  architecture  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  of  which  it  is  strongly  reminiscent.  The 
other  tower  is  smaller,  and  topped  with  domes  that  convey 
a  distinct  impression  that  they  were  not  intended  for  the 
same  building.  I  turn  to  my  guide  for  the  explanation 
of  this  dissimilarity,  and  am  told  that  the  towers  date  from 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  when  the  church 
had  been  rebuilt  on  the  foundations  of  the  wooden  church 
burnt  during  the  Tartar  raids. 

“Two  brothers,  rival  architects,”  he  declares,  “were 
entrusted  with  the  rebuilding  of  the  towers,  and  so  great 
was  the  emulation  that  they  displayed  that  one  day  the 
elder  brother  murdered  the  younger  to  prevent  his  com¬ 
pleting  his  task.  He  was  then  seized  with  remorse,  and 
threw  himself  out  of  one  of  the  windows  of  the  church. 
The  knife  which  the  murderer  used  is  still  preserved  in 
the  Drapers’  Hall.” 

Marvelling  at  the  way  in  which  romance  and  fact  are 
always  inextricably  interwoven  in  this  fascinating  country, 
I  turn  aside  for  a  while  to  admire  the  magnificence  of  the 
buttresses  and  stone  pinnacles  characterising  the  exterior 
of  the  presbytery,  and  then,  following  Count  Puslowski, 
make  my  way  into  the  interior  of  the  church. 
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The  first  thing  that  impresses  as  I  enter  by  the  baroque 
main  entrance  is  a  huge  crucifix,  the  ends  of  which  are  so 
blackened  that  it  appears  to  be  hanging  in  space,  and  so 
narrowed  that  Christ  Himself  seems  to  be  literally  advanc¬ 
ing  to  meet  you  as  you  move  forward  into  the  church.  The 
second,  that  St.  Mary  is  almost  as  high  as  Strasburg 
Cathedral.  On  all  sides  are  altars  and  sanctuaries  as 
plentiful  as  creepers  in  a  luxuriant  forest,  and  adorned 
with  frescoes  of  saints  and  angels,  some  in  the  baroque 
style,  or  with  polychrome  paintings  in  the  genre  of 
Matejko,  while  in  the  central  nave  I  notice  some  very 
striking  paintings  by  Hans  of  Kulmbach,  representing 
scenes  from  the  life  of  Catherine  of  Alexandria.  Moving 
towards  the  choir,  I  then  observe  to  the  right  of  the  high 
altar  a  rich  marble  Renaissance  tabernacle,  the  work  of 
Padovano,  which  had  been  erected  in  honour  of  the 
Duchess  Sforza  of  Milan,  typical  daughter  of  a  fighting 
and  stabbing  race,  who  had  poisoned  her  daughter-in-law, 
only  in  her  turn  to  meet  with  the  same  death  at  the  hands 
of  her  own  medical  attendant.  And  hearing  that  this 
monument  of  beauty,  on  which  the  artist  had  lavished  all 
his  skill,  had  been  put  up  in  order  to  enable  priests  to 
administer  communion  to  the  sick  and  ailing  without 
unduly  interfering  with  the  customary  ceremonies  of  the 
church,  I  could  not  refrain  from  marvelling  at  the  incon¬ 
sistencies  found  in  mediaeval  men  and  women,  and  realised 
that,  compared  with  them,  our  devitalised  modern  genera¬ 
tions  appeared  very  tame  and  colourless.  Hot-blooded 
and  unrestrained,  these  ancestors  of  ours  needed  not  a 
spur  to  make  them  front  the  battle  of  existence,  but  rather 
the  strongest  of  curbs  to  make  them  rein  back  the  ardour 
of  their  being,  and  if  Pecca  foriiter  was  their  motto,  and 
their  Borgias  and  Sforzas  would  have  despised  the  scented 
sins  of  this  modern  world,  it  was  that  very  vital  unrestraint 
and  indiscipline  that  enabled  their  saints  and  artists  to 
leave  behind  them  a  record  of  saintly  and  creative  achieve¬ 
ment  which  our  more  valetudinarian  martyrs  and  artists 
are  totally  unable  to  emulate. 

The  glory  of  St.  Mary  lies,  however,  in  her  choir  and 
high  altar,  and  for  a  considerable  time  I  linger  and  steep 
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myself  in  their  atmosphere,  conscious  that  of  all  the 
delights  of  Cracow  there  are  none  so  arresting  nor  so 
quickening  to  the  imagination  as  they. 

The  walls  of  the  choir  are  swarming  with  angels  painted 
by  Matejko,  which  look  so  realistic  in  their  robes  and  wings 
of  every  hue  and  with  their  harps  and  violins  that  you 
imagine  they  too  are  joining  in  the  singing  of  the  choristers, 
while  the  high  altar  is  a  marvel,  there  being  really  nothing 
in  Poland  to  equal  it — nay,  nor  even  in  Europe. 

The  work  of  Veit  Stwosz,  the  famous  wood  carver,  who 
devoted  twelve  years  of  his  life  to  fashioning  it,  only  to 
lose  his  sight  after  completing  it,  consists  of  a  .wonderful 
wooden  triptych  which  in  all  probability  is  the  greatest  of 
all  mediaeval  wooden  altars  in  existence.  Opening  like  a 
gigantic  cupboard,  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  shrine 
which  depicts  various  scenes  of  the  Passion  of  Our  Lord 
and  the  death  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  is  most  delicately 
poised  on  a  predella  in  the  form  of  the  genealogical  tree 
of  Jesse  in  trellis  work,  while  the  whole  is  surmounted  by 
three  baldachins,  under  which  the  crowning  of  the 
Madonna  is  taking  place  as  she  stands  between  two  arch¬ 
angels  and  two  holy  bishops.  When  closed  the  triptych 
portrays  twelve  episodes  of  the  Passion,  of  which  six  are 
shown  on  the  exterior  of  the  wings  of  the  shrine  and  the 
other  six  on  the  immovable  supplementary  wings.  Behind 
the  altar  are  three  windows  with  beautiful  glass  panes 
dating  from  the  fourteenth  century  and  representing 
scenes  from  the  Biblia  Pauperum,  in  which  the  most  ex¬ 
quisitely  graduated  shades  of  blue  blend  into  one  colour 
as  if  by  magic.  Of  a  truth  this  reredos  is  unique  in  its 
kind,  and  the  harmony  of  the  design,  the  exquisite  delicacy 
of  the  modelling,  especially  with  regard  to  the  hands  of 
the  Virgin,  have  never  been  surpassed  even  by  Veit  Stwosz 
himself.  Especially  attractive,  moreover,  is  the  central 
panel,  which,  except  for  the  very  idealised  figure  of  the 
dying  Virgin,  whom  an  apostle  is  seen  supporting,  and 
the  more  mystical  representation  of  the  flight  of  her  astral 
body,  which  the  apostles  are  watching  being  taken  up  to 
Heaven  by  her  Heavenly  Son,  is  instinct  with  realism  by 
virtue  of  the  very  human  emotion  and  intensity  of  expre- 
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sion  that  characterise  it.  Alone  of  the  Nuremberg  School 
Veit  Stwosz  succeeded  in  giving  here  to  wood  the  tender¬ 
ness  and  suppleness  of  paint,  as  well  as  the  massive 
potency  of  stone.  • 

Even  rhore  supremely  realistic,  however,  is  the  Christy 
whom  I  am  then  shown  as  I  walk  down  the  right  nave, 
preliminary  to  leaving  the  church — a  stone  crucifix  which, 
the  Count  tells  me,  was  originally  discovered  in  the  four¬ 
teenth  century  lashed  to  a  beam  in  the  Vistula  and  floating 
by  the  castle.  Here  is  a  Christ  whose  features  are 
markedly  non-Semitic,  and  a  representation  of  human 
suffering  such  as  I  have  never  seen  paralleled  for  sheer 
poignancy  and  realism.  One  eye  is  closed,  and,  while  the 
face  is  twisted  in  a  rigidity  of  pain  that  harrows  the  soul, 
the  dolorous  emaciation  of  the  body,  whose  execution 
denotes  a  rare  knowledge  of  anatomy,  recalls  that  seen  in 
the  Christ  of  Montaiies  in  Seville  Cathedral. 

And  fancy  follows  fancy  and  image  succeeds  image  as 
I  look  entranced  into  the  face  of  this  Christ,  in  whose 
wasted  and  lacerated  body  all  the  vast  inarticulate 
suffering  of  humanity  appears  to  have  found  expression, 
until  the  jarring  dissonance  of  a  guide’s  shrill  voice  recalls 
me  to  reality,  when  I  make  a  rapid  exit  from  the  church, 
my  companion  drily  remarking  that  even  in  Poland  there 
are  such  abominations  as  tourist  parties. 

“To  conduct  a  large  party  of  tourists  round  a  historical 
building  must  be  an  awful  penance,”  he  declares,  “  for 
any  man  who  is  at  all  artistic  or  appreciative  of  beauty, 
since  even  foreigners  of  note,  and  those  reputed  to  be 
cultured  and  to  have  an  understanding  of  artistic  things, 
have  been  known  to  offend  by  their  lack  of  appreciation. 
Several  years  ago  I  had  the  honour  of  showing  the  Arch¬ 
duchess  Stephanie  round  this  church,  and  when  we 
arrived  near  the  triptych  she  took  a  rapid  glance  at 
Veit  Stw'osz’  masterpiece,  and  then,  turning  towards  me, 
exclaimed  : 

“  ‘  Quelle  horrible  eglise.’  ” 

“As  several  priests  of  the  diocese  were  accompanying 
us,”  he  adds,  “  I  was  obliged  to  implore  her  to  speak  a 
little  lower. 
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“  Daignez  parler  plus  bas,  Altesse,”  I  whispered.  “  Ca 
fait  de  la  peine  au  clerge.” 

Then  as  we  leave  the  church  and  walk  across  the  market 
place,  I  hear  suddenly  a  wild  strain  of  music  from  the 
Waller  of  the  two  towers  of  the  church,  two  bUgle  notes, 
one  of  which  stops  abruptly,  and  turning  to  Count 
Puslowski  for  an  explanation,  hear  that  this  curious  custom 
of  marking  the  hour  by  a  bugle  call  had  originated  in  the 
Tartar  wars.  There  is  a  legend  that  this  song,  called  the 
Heynal,  had  once  served  as  w'arning  to  the  citizens  of 
Cracow  when  the  enemy  was  at  the  gate,  and  that  when 
this  device  was  discovered  a  Tartar  archer  shot  an  arrow 
that  pierced  the  throat  of  the  bugler.  To-day  a  pause  in 
the  chromatic  scale  of  the  bugle,  which  is  played  every  six 
hours,  day  and  night,  reminds  the  citizen  of  Cracow  of 
this  old  episode. 

#  #  ■  #  #  #  * 

Truly  Cracow  is  a  city  in  which  the  sense  of  continuity 
that  is  bred  in  her  old  buildings  is  so  strongly  in  evidence 
that  one  is  always  straining  for  a  glimpse  of  the  founders 
of  her  history;  while  in  no  other  town  that  I  have  ever 
visited  have  I  been  more  conscious  of  the  shades  of  time 
stealing  over  the  compact  of  my  life,  or  of  being  as  close 
as  an  echo  to  the  past.  .  .  . 
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By  R.  E.  Gordon  George 

It  is  a  common  saying  in  Rome  that  there  are  three 
Popes  :  the  white  Pope,  the  black  Pope,  and  the  red  Pope. 
The  Pope  in  white  is,  indeed,  the  Pope,  the  Pope  in  black 
is  the  General  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  Pope  in  red  is  the 
Cardinal  Secretary  of  State. 

That  the  General  of  the  Jesuits  is  ah  important  person, 
even  from  a  political  point  of  view,  can  hardly  be  denied. 
Head  of  an  organisation  which  was  specially  designed  and 
was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Papacy  to  protect  the 
interests  of  Catholicism  wherever  they  were  threatened, 
the  black  Pope  owes  his  power  to  the  intellectual  efficiency 
of  his  order  and  its  close  acquaintance  with  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  time. 

But  of  far  greater  importance  is  the  Cardinal  Secretary 
of  State,  the  confidential  adviser  of  the  head  of  a  Church 
with  four  hundred  million  adherents,  and  responsible  for 
supplying  him  immediately  with  information  on  all 
developments  as  they  arise ;  this  personage  from  within  his 
suite  of  apartments  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  principal 
wing  of  the  Vatican  is  one  of  the  best  informed  and  there¬ 
fore  one  of  the  most  powerful  people  in  the  world.  His 
office  has  never  been  so  powerful  as  it  is  at  the  present 
moment.  A  few  years  ago  his  work  could  be,  and  often 
was,  set  at  nought  by  three  monarchs  in  almost  absolute 
authority  over  extremely  powerful  countries.  But  now  the 
Czar,  the  Kaiser,  and  the  Khalif  all  are  gone.  Vatican 
diplomacy,  on  the  other  hand,  has  vastly  increased  its 
range.  Holland,  Switzerland,  Roumania,  Russia,  Poland, 
Greece,  France,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain  are  now 
among  the  thirty-four  Powers  which  have  formal  inter¬ 
course  with  the  Papal  Court.  Fate  and  the  anxiety  of 
Benedict  XV  to  save  nations  and  individuals  from  afflic¬ 
tion  have  been  together  the  cause  of  this  great  change  in 
the  prestige  of  Papal  diplomacy. 

Early  in  1915  the  Foreign  Office  became  acutely  aware 
of  the  disadvantages  it  suffered  from  having  no  representa- 
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tive  at  the  Holy  See,  and  it  was  doubtless  due  to  the  influ 
ence  of  his  private  secretary,  Sir  William  Tyrrell,  that 
Sir  Edward  Grey,  as  he  then  was,  decided  that  regular 
relations,  after  a  break  of  nearly  400  years,  must  be 
resumed.  The  idea  that  they  in  any  way  involved  the 
position  of  Catholicism  in  England  could  not  be  for  a 
moment  entertained.  The  pressure  of  the  struggle  with 
Germany  compelled  the  Government  not  to  reject  inter¬ 
course  with  a  neutral  whose  influence  could  not  be  gain¬ 
said.  It  is  true  that  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  a  Catholic  was 
first  sent  as  head  of  the  special  mission,  and  a  Catholic 
followed  him.  But  Sir  Odo  Russell,  the  present  Minister, 
is  not  a  Catholic,  though  his  diplomatic  secretary  was.  It  is 
fitting  that  a  great  non-Catholic  Empire,  as  Great  Britain 
is,  and  is  likely  long  to  remain,  should  be  represented  at 
the  Papal  Court  by  non-Catholics.  The  question  of 
divided  allegiance  should  not  distract  the  political  atten¬ 
tion  of  civil  servants  paid  by  the  British  taxpayer.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  taxpayer  does  well  to  know  the 
reasons  why  the  resources  to  which  he  contributes  should  be 
used  for  the  official  intercourse  of  the  British  Government 
with  the  head  of  a  religion  acknowledged  by  less  than  five 
per  cent,  of  the  subjects  of  His  Imperial  Majesty.  That 
question  has  been  discussed  more  than  once  not  only  in 
the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  but  in  those  of  France 
and  of  Holland.  The  answer  to  it  was  given  succinctly  by 
the  Dutch  Prime  Minister  in  1915,  when  Holland,  although 
she  was  a  neutral,  found  herself  in  urgent  need  of  the 
political  offices  of  the  Holy  See.  “  The  Government  is 
neither  Catholic  nor  Protestant,”  he  said.  “  The  Legation 
forges  no  link  between  the  State  and  the  Catholic  Church. 
.  .  .  The  character  of  the  Legation  can  be  determined 
only  through  the  fact  that  in  the  Pope  one  sees  from  the 
political  point  of  view  an  important  international  Power. 
iThat  is  how  the  matter  stands.  One  may  regret  it,  but  the 
fact  cannot  be  denied.  There  is  no  important  political 
centre  which  can  exert  more  influence  in  the  direction 
of  peace  than  the  Vatican  actually  does.  And  we  must 
work  together  with  it,  and  therefore  the  Legation  is  a 
necessity.  Among  the  Powers  we  possess  merely  a 
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secondary  place,  but  the  Pope  is  one  of  the  great  Powers.” 
When  the  war  was  over,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  1922 
was  addressing  a  general  gathering  of  Nonconformist 
clergy,  he  pointed  to  the  Pope  as  having  performed  above 
all  others  the  task  of  peacemaker,  to  which  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Holland  had  referred  seven  years  before. 

That  task,  however,  is  not  yet  finished.  The  present 
state  of  Europe  is  by  no  means  as  reassuring  to  the  Pope 
as  the  diplomatic  prestige  gained  by  Benedict  XV  and 
Cardinal  Gasparri  might  suggest.  The  ills  which  in  his 
view  had  followed  the  convulsion  of  civil  society  still 
require  a  remedy.  He  views  his  Church  as  the  means  to 
provide  it,  and  he  saw  in  the  opportunities  which  1925 
provided  him  a  great  means  towards  his  end.  The  Anno 
Santo  was  dedicated  to  the  great  objects  of  peace  and 
Christian  unity.  One  of  those  quarters  of  a  century  of 
which  Popes  have  not  infrequently  taken  advantage  as  a 
means  of  drawing  the  faithful  around  them,  from  the  time 
when,  in  the  words  of  Dante,  the  Lateran,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century, 

alle  cose  morlali  andd  di  sopra, 

the  Holy  Year  of  1925  brought  pilgrims  to  Rome  on  a 
scale  such  as  had  never  been  known  before.  Gay  proces¬ 
sions  from  Italian  villages  passing  with  banner  and  song 
were  accompanied  by  the  silent  intercessions  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  all  nationalities  kneeling  in  the  great 
basilicas  with  bowed  heads  or  eager  eyes. 

It  was  for  some  time  the  intention  of  the  Pope  to  make 
this  gathering  of  the  faithful  the  occasion  of  reopening  the 
Vatican  Council,  which  closed  in  1870.  But  the  present 
condition  of  Europe  has  persuaded  him  that  it. is  better 
to  leave  that  til!  a  later  year.  When  it  does  meet  it  can 
hardly  escape  laying  down  the  principles  of  international 
law  which  guide  the  Church  both  in  her  teaching  and  in 
her  own  political  relations.  Its  object  must  be  to  take 
measures  for  the  preservation  and  well-being  of  human 
society. 

In  the  meantime  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  the  political 
activities  of  the  Vatican  at  the  present  moment,  for  nothing 
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more  than  a  suggestion  of  them  has  ever  been  placed 
before  the  English  public.  Like  all  power,  that  of  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  of  Catholicism  depends  upon 
rapidity  of  information :  just  as  the  investor  with  early 
information  makes  a  fortune  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  just 
as  the  efficiency  of  its  correspondents  makes  The  Times  the 
greatest  newspaper  in  the  world,  just  as  knowledge  of  the 
movements  of  the  enemy  gives  victory  to  a  general  or  an 
admiral,  so  the  Vatican  owes  its  political  power  most  of 
all  to  the  fact  that  its  world-wide  organisation  of  devoted 
adherents  can  provide  it  both  with  inside  information  and 
with  sane  views  of  what  is  happening  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  Buddhism  outnumbers  it,  Islam  counts  on  a  not 
less  active  fervour  of  loyalty  and  devotion,  but  neither  of 
these  religions  has  the  political  power  of  Catholicism, 
because  they  are  not  organisations  of  information 
throughout  widely  different  nations.  When  the  Germans 
occupying  Belgium  refused  Cardinal  Mercier  permission  to 
re-enter  Belgium  after  a  visit  to  Rome,  the  Pope  informed 
the  German  Government  that  if  the  permission  were  not 
given  immediately  the  contents  of  certain  documents  would 
be  published.  It  was  given  immediately. 

The  Pope  possesses  in  every  intelligent  priest  an  agent 
who  can  do  the  work  which  a  Consul  does  in  relation  to  a 
Foreign  Minister.  He  is  a  means  of  both  information  and 
propaganda :  he  is  in  touch  with  a  Bishop,  and  the  Bishop 
is  under  an  Archbishop  who  corresponds  direct  with  Rome. 
This  simple  organisation  enables  the  Pope  to  be  served 
far  more  thoroughly  and  completely  than  any  newspaper 
or  any  great  Power.  But  he  is  dependent  not  only  on  his 
priests;  enthusiastic  laymen  everywhere  are  only  too  glad 
to  assist  the  priests,  and  besides  this  the  Vatican  has  also 
organised  the  resources  of  a  diplomatic  service. 

Although  Embassies  to  the  Holy  See  and  the  mission 
of  Legates  in  other  countries  go  back  to  very  early  times, 
the  present  organisation  began  to  take  form  at  the 
Renaissance.  Innocent  VIII,  in  the  Bull  Non  debet 
rcprehensibile  of  December  31st,  1487,  established  a 
College  of  Apostolic  Secretaries,  and  Leo  X  divided  the 
work  of  the  Cardinali  Nipoti  with  that  of  the  Confidential 
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Secretary.  In  that  period  the  functions  of  these 
Cardinals  were  hotly  contested.  The  Popes,  partly  through 
lack  of  trust  in  others,  partly  to  give  the  prestige  of  the 
closest  possible  relationship  to  these  representatives,  had 
confided  to  a  relative  whom  they  had  made  Cardinal  the 
most  important  of  their  business :  by  the  arrangement  of 
Leo  X  the  Cardinal  Secret  Secretary  was  to  do  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  part  of  this  business.  But  the  contest  continued 
until  the  reign  of  Innocent  XII  (1691-1700),  when  the 
Secret  Secretary  was  finally  established  in  the  position  and 
began  to  take  the  name  of  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State. 
In  1908  Pius  X  organised  the  Secretariat  into  three 
departments  ;  the  Congregation  for  Extraordinary  Affairs, 
the  Secretariat  for  Ordinary  Affairs,  and  the  Chancellory 
of  Apostolic  Briefs. 

The  present  system  throws  an  unusually  heavy  weight  of 
personal  work  upon  the  Secretary  of  State.  In  other 
foreign  offices  the  Minister  gives  few  interviews,  and 
receives  the  ministers  accredited  to  his  Government  only 
when  there  is  an  important  point  to  discuss.  Cardinal 
Gasparri  not  only  receives  each  of  the  Ambassadors  and 
Ministers  accredited  to  the  Holy  See  once  a  week,  but  he 
himself  interviews  everyone  who  comes  to  the  Vatican 
to  give  information  or  to  seek  it.  His  secretaries  refer  all 
these  to  him,  as  requiring  the  authority  and  the  delicacy 
of  their  head.  He  alone  returns  the  visits  of  royalties  to 
the  Vatican.  He  is  responsible  for  every  letter  sent  out, 
and  for  the  appointment  of  every  Nuncio,  and  for  every 
item  of  news.  It  is  his  duty  also  to  answer  every  letter, 
despatch  or  telegram  addressed  to  the  Pope.  The  officials 
of  the  Curia  are  generally  appointed  on  his  recommenda¬ 
tion,  and  he,  for  the  most  part,  suggests  who  are  to  receive 
honours  and  decorations.  He  gives  the  Nuncios  their 
personal  instructions  on  appointment,  and  directs  their 
work  by  private  letters  and  telegrams  to  each  of  them,  as 
well  as  by  circular  letters  to  them  all.  He  is  in  fact  the 
Pope’s  adviser,  secretary  and  minister  in  all  matters 
which  concern  the  general  welfare  of  the  Church  and  its 
relations  with  the  world  at  large.  All  other  authorities 
and  advisers  of  the  Pope  are  occupied  only  with  matters 
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concerning  its  inner  life  :  its  dogmas,  its  discipline  and  its 
devotion.  On  none  of  them  is  the  Pope  dependent  as 
he  is  on  the  Secretary  of  State;  with  no  one  else  is  he  on 
the  same  confidential  terms ;  no  other  is  so  closely 
identified  with  his  absolute  power. 

His  office  has  long  been  the  subject  of  suspicion  to 
non-Catholics.  Antonelli,  who  was  not  a  priest,  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  Pius  IX,  was  thought  by  many 
European  statesmen  of  his  time  to  be  an  unscrupulous 
villain ;  and  so  great  was  his  power  in  Rome,  as  Mr.  Oscar 
Browning  relates,  that  when  the  young  Queen  of  Naples 
fired  a  shot-gun  at  his  mother’s  cat,  she  was  almost  com¬ 
pelled  to  leave  the  alma  ciita\  of  Jacobini  we  did  not  hear 
so  much;  Rampolla  was  thought  to  be  not  altogether  an 
attractive  figure,  and  was  feared  so  much  by  the  Central 
Empires  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria  employed  his  right  of 
veto  to  prevent  his  election  to  the  Papacy.  A  very  different 
figure  succeeded  him.  An  ascetic  and  distinguished  man 
of  not  quite  forty,  who  had  been  born  and  brought  up  in 
England,  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val  was  the  youngest 
member  of  the  sacred  college  when  he  was  given  the  most 
important  place  in  it.  That  he  was  a  Spaniard  did  not 
make  his  work  more  easy  in  a  country  which  regarded 
the  most  important  posts  in  the  Vatican  as  its  inalienable 
right.  That  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val,  with  his  cosmo¬ 
politan  training,  his  diplomatic  connections  (for  his  brother 
is  still  the  Spanish  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James’s),  his  keen  brain,  and  his  eminent  piety  was 
peculiarly  fitted  for  his  task  no  one  could  deny,  and,  in 
fact,  at  the  last  Conclave,  he  was  within  a  few  votes  of 
being  made  Pope.  He  had  an  English  education,  and 
now,  in  his  sixtieth  year,  is  still  a  tennis  player,  a  swimmer 
and  no  mean  Alpinist.  In  the  summer  of  1924  the  present 
writer  met  him  at  the  summit  of  the  famous  Col  di  Lana 
after  4  climb  of  three  thousand  feet,  which  he  had 
accomplished  in  three  hours. 

A  little  story  is  told  of  how  he  came  to  be  appointed 
Secretary  of  State.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Conclave 
in  1904  it  was  the  task  of  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val  to 
inform  the  Patriarch  of  Venice  that  the  office  had  fallen 
upon  him.  Almost  overcome,  the  humble  Cardinal  Santo 
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complained  that  he  could  not  take  up  a  task  for  which  he 
was  so  unworthy.  “  Coraggio,  Monsignore T  said  the 
young  Cardinal.  “  This  is  the  expression  of  the  Divine 
Will.”  And  when  Pius  X  had  accepted  the  charge  he 
sent  for  the  young  Cardinal  to  tell  him  that  his  choice  had ' 
fallen  upon  him  to  be  his  principal  adviser.  It  was  now 
the  turn  of  Cardinal  Merry  to  say  that  he  could  not  take 
up  a  task  so  far  beyond  him.  ‘‘  Coraggio,  Monsignor eT 
said  the  Pope.  “  This  is  the  expression  of  the  Divine 
Will.” 

The  story  is  told  that  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val  thought 
that  Monsignor  della  Chiesa  was  better  suited  for  the 
governorship  of  an  archdiocese  than  for  a  post  directly 
under  the  Secretary  of  State.  And  when  in  1914  della 
Chiesa,  after  having  been  Archbishop  of  Bologna,  was 
elected  to  the  Papal  throne,  he  is  said  to  have  applied  to 
himself  a  text  that  was  once  given  a  more  august  applica¬ 
tion  :  “  The  stone  which  the  builders  rejected  is  become  the 
headstone  in  the  corner.”  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val  imme¬ 
diately  completed  it,  with  a  profound  inclination :  “  This 
is  the  Lord’s  doing  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes.” 

Benedict  XV  followed  the  usual  rule  and  appointed 
different  advisers  to  his  predecessor.  That  is  now  just 
ten  years  ago.  A  trained  Italian  diplomat  who  had  long 
been  a  Professor  of  Canon  Law  in  Paris,  who  had -already 
been  a  Cardinal  for  seven  years  especially  charged 
with  supervision  of  a  new  code  of  Canon  Law,  was  made 
Secretary  of  State.  Since  it  was  under  Cardinal  Gasparri 
and  Benedict  XV  that  papal  politics  have  been  put  in  the 
position  they  now  are,  it  was  natural  that  the  present  Pope, 
who  had  been  much  in  the  confidence  of  his  predecessor, 
should  retain  Cardinal  Gasparri  in  the  post  of  principal 
adviser.  Now  seventy-four  years  of  age,  a  little  inclined 
to  stoutness,  with  a  benevolent  expression  that  does  not 
veil  the  shrewdness  of  his  glance,  the  Cardinal  Secretary 
of  State  has  the  excellent  memory,  the  quick  mind,  and 
the  power  to  make  decisions  which  are  necessary  for  a 
ruler  of  men.  After  emerging  from  the  war,  in  which 
great  pressure  was  put  upon  him  from  every  side,  without 
having  compromised  the  Church  in  a  single  particular,  and 
on  the  other  hand  having  enormously  increased  the 
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prestige  and  range  of  Vatican  diplomacy,  so  that  it  is  now 
acknowledged  in  almost  every  country  of  the  world,  and 
having  seen  his  principal  enemies  removed.  Cardinal 
Gasparri  may  well  feel  confidence  in  his  capacity  to 
perform  his  task. 

Of  the  agencies  which  assist  him,  the  Chancellory  of 
Apostolic  Briefs  is  the  least  authoritative.  The  Secre¬ 
tariat  for  Ordinary  Affairs  under  the  sostituto.  Monsignor 
Pizzard,  and  the  pro-sostituto.  Monsignor  Centoz,  carries 
on  the  routine  work  of  the  Cardinal,  and  the  Congregation 
for  Extraordinary  Affairs  is  a  committee  of  Cardinals  and 
others  which  advises  him  in  new  or  unusual  matters  of 
great  importance.  This  is  the  only  instance  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  working  in  connection  with  Papal  diplomacy.  The 
Vatican  does  not  compromise  with  the  principle  of  Cabinet 
government. 

Although  certain  countries  prefer  a  one-sided  inter¬ 
course  with  the  Vatican,  as,  for  example,  Switzerland,  who 
receives  a  Nuncio  but  does  not  send  a  Minister,  or  Great 
Britain,  who  sends  a  Minister  but  does  not  receive  a 
Nuncio,  there  are  certain  great  Powers  who  have  no  regular 
intercourse  with  the  Papal  Court.  But  in  these  days 
diplomacy  transcends  the  diplomats,  for  sovereigns  and 
their  ministers  do  most  of  their  diplomatic  work  themselves. 
The  telegraph  and  the  newspaper  correspondent  have  put 
the  personnel  of  Embassies  in  a  very  secondary  position. 
And  added  to  this,  the  mutual  visits  of  royalties  are  much 
more  frequent.  By  these  visits  the  Vatican  has  lately  had 
intercourse  not  only  with  those  Powers  with  which  she  is 
in  regular  relationship,  but  with  Japan,  the  United  States 
and  Ethiopia. 

And  what  is  the  object  of  it  all?  The  object  of  all 
diplomacy  is  to  adjust  the  interests  of  one  Power  with 
another,  in  a  friendly  way,  with  due  regard  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  positions.  In  this  scheme  the  Holy  See  occupies  an 
extraordinary  place.  In  a  position  where  her  welfare 
depends  on  the  welfare  of  all  States  whose  subjects  owe 
her  allegiance  or  pay  her  tribute,  and  anxious  to  increase 
her  influence  over  those  countries  whom  she  has  not  won, 
circumstances  make  her  the  great  neutral.  In  one  sense, 
indeed,  she  is  not  neutral,  she  has  interests  of  her  own,  and 
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it  is,  of  course,  the  direct  object  of  Vatican  diplomacy  to 
adjust  those  interests  with  those  of  each  nation  of  the 
world.  In  the  revised  Code  of  Canon  Law  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  so  long  under  the  personal  supervision  of 
Cardinal  Gasparri,  the  duty  of  the  Pope’s  diplomatic 
representatives  is  defined  in  Canon  267  : 

I  St.  To  cultivate  good  relations,  according  to  the  rules 
received  from  the  Holy  See,  between  the  Apostolic  See  and 
the  civil  Governments  to  which  they  are  accredited. 

2nd.  In  the  territory  assigned  to  them  to  watch  over 
the  interests  of  the  Churches,  and  to  give  the  Roman 
Pontiff  information  concerning  them, 

3rd.  Beside  these  two  ordinary  powers,  to  obtain  such 
extraordinary  ones  as  may  be  specially  delegated  to  them. 

The  first  two  paragraphs  relate  to  such  matters  as 
appointments,  to  freedom  of  religious  instruction  both  in 
seminaries  and  in  schools,  to  the  boundaries  of  parishes 
and  dioceses,  and  to  accommodating  Christian  teaching  to 
national  patriotism.  Ireland  and  Alsace-Lorraine  are 
obvious  examples  of  where  it  was  convenient  for  the 
Governments  concerned  to  have  an  understanding  with  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  at  Rome,  and  the  demarcation  of 
dioceses  according  to  new  frontiers  after  the  war  was 
another  very  obvious  instance.  It  was,  in  fact,  on  this 
extremely  delicate  work  that  the  present  Pope  was 
employed  in  Warsaw  during  the  discussion  about  the 
boundaries  of  Upper  Silesia.  Yet  another  instance  was 
the  relations  of  Cardinal  Mercier  with  General  von  Bissing. 
Yet  one  more  was  the  presence  of  German  and  other 
foreign  missionaries  of  Catholicism  in  British  depend¬ 
encies.  This  was  a  subject  to  which  Lord  Kitchener  gave 
particular  attention  when  he  was  Commander-in-Chief  in 
India,  for  it  was  naturally  irksome  to  him  that  an  army 
chaplain  might  not  be  a  British  subject.  On  such  subjects 
it  is  imperative  for  a  Government  to  have  an  understanding 
with  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church :  and 
the  most  convenient  way  of  coming  to  an  understanding  is 
by  direct  official  intercourse. 

It  is,  however,  the  third  paragraph  of  the  two  hundred 
and  sixty-seventh  Canon  which  especially  explains  why  the 
Foreign  Offices  of  nations,  even  of  non-Catholic  and  non- 
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Christian  nations,  find  it  necessary  to  maintain  an  envoy  at 
the  Papal  Court.  The  Pope  not  infrequently  charges  one 
of  his  Nuncios  with  adjusting  the  interests  of  one  country 
with  those  of  another.  Such  instances  occurred  in  the  war 
with  regard  not  only  to  the  ministrations  of  chaplains  and 
the  exchange  of  prisoners,  but,  as  is  well  known,  in  the 
preparations  for  the  peace  negotiations  themselves.  And 
this  must  be,  because,  as  we  saw,  the  Papacy  is  the  one 
institution  which  is  not  only  responsible  for  the  moral  and 
general  welfare  of  subjects  of  all  countries,  but  is 
dependent  on  them  for  its  own  maintenance.  Because, 
therefore,  it  is  identified  with  the  welfare  of  different 
countries  it  is  in  that  respect  an  ally  of  true  patriotism,  as 
its  diplomacy  is  a  support  for  diplomacy  as  a  whole.  It 
can  mediate  between  nations  who  cannot,  or  will  not,  deal 
directly  with  one  another. 

In  this  sense  it  performs,  and  it  has  long  performed,  the 
work  which  many  idealists  had  in  view  in  founding  and 
maintaining  the  League  of  Nations.  And  in  some  respects 
it  has  advantages  over  Geneva  as  a  centre  of  efficiency. 
It  has  not  rejected  great  countries  like  Russia  or  Germany 
from  its  circle;  it  is  not  dominated  by  France;  and  it  has 
not  been  made  the  subject  of  party  politics  in  the  United 
States.  But  it  has  still  another  advantage  over  the  League 
of  Nations.  Sur^'  of  the  allegiance  of  four  hundred  million 
adherents,  and  strong  with  the  astuteness  of  an  immemorial 
experience,  the  Vatican  is  an  independent  institution  which 
applies  to  nations  as  to  individuals  the  principles  of 
morality  and  justice.  There  is  in  those  principles, 
wherever  they  are  found,  a  remarkable  power  to  survive 
and  dominate.  Again  and  again  in  the  course  of  history 
they  have  been  attacked,  despised,  defied ;  but  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  human  society  they  are  ineradicable;  they  are 
inherent  in  the  principles  of  life.  Every  Calvary  means 
finally  a  Canossa. 

There  has  seldom  been  a  more  dramatic  instance  of  this 
power  than  the  conflict  of  Benedict  XV  with  militarists  and 
financiers.  As  early  as  1916  he  publicly  warned  them  that 
the  exhausting  struggle  could  only  lead  to  economic  ruin. 
In  the  commitments  of  1916  a  sudden  peace  would  have 
been  disastrous  to  many  powerful  interests,  and  on  both 
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sides  bankers  and  financiers  eagerly  supported  the  war. 
But  in  1921  every  one  of  the  chairmen  of  the  five  great 
banks  of  England  were  echoing  the  words  the  Pope  had 
spoken  five  years  before.  Of  the  capitalists  of  the  Central 
Empires  it  is  unnecessary  to  ask  the  opinion.  “  Believe 
me,”  once  said  an  old  Scottish  merchant  to  his  son, 
“honesty  is  the  best  policy.  I  have  tried  both.”  Ex¬ 
perience  in  the  end  cannot  but  support  the  moral  principle. 
The  Vatican  is  the  only  international  institution  which 
exists  to  assert  a  moral  principle.  Many  diplomacies,  after 
long  experience,  have  failed  to  reach  the  conclusion  with 
which  it  began. 

Among  the  countries  which  have  no  representative  at 
the  Papal  Court  the  only  important  ones  are  Italy  and 
the  United  States.  The  relations  of  the  Holy  See  with 
America  are  excellent,  and  the  only  time  an  American 
President  was  in  Rome  he  had  a  cordial  audience  with  the 
Pope.  But  America  hesitates  to  establish  official  relations 
with  a  Power  whom  Italy  does  not  yet  admit  to  have  terri¬ 
tory.  The  capture  of  the  States  of  the  Church  has  pre¬ 
vented  Italy  from  relations  with  the  Holy  See  from  the 
time  that  she  became  the  country  she  at  present  is,  and  it 
was  her  politicians  who  prevented  the  Vatican  from  being 
represented  at  either  of  the  Hague  Conferences,  at  the  last 
Peace  Conference,  or  at  Geneva.  That  ismot  the  present 
temper  of  the  Italian  Government.  In  1922,  at  the  Genoa 
Conference,  the  Pope  was  acknowledged  once  more,  and 
the  Fascist  Government  has  indeed  pleaded  causes  for  the 
Vatican  at  Geneva.  And  at  the  present  time  the  Italian 
Ministry  have  more  than  once  availed  themselves  of  the 
indirect  assistance  of  the  Vatican  politicians.  They  would 
now  be  among  the  last  to  deny  the  power  of  Papal  diplo¬ 
macy,  and  the  Vatican  prefers  to  take  advantage  of  their 
occasional  help  rather  than  to  be  associated  at  Geneva 
with  decisions  that  perhaps  it  could  not  endorse,  which  it 
could  not  overrule,  and  which  might  compromise  its  pres¬ 
tige.  As  the  representative  of  spiritual  interests,  it  is 
content  to  support  any  good  from  Geneva  separately,  and 
to  remain  in  a  position  entirely  superior  to  intrigues  among 
the  high  contracting  parties  of  the  League. 


OUR  VANISHING  WILD  FLOWERS 
By  Henry  S.  Salt 

“  There  are  three  classes  which  need  sanctuary  more  than 
others — birds,  wild  flowers,  and  Prime  Ministers.”  So 
said  Mr.  Baldwin,  when  unveiling  the  Hudson  memorial 
in  Hyde  Park;‘  and  the  remark  is  specially  true  of  wild 
flowers,  which,  unlike  birds,  have  no  wings  to  bear  them 
to  a  place  of  safety,  and,  unlike  Prime  Ministers,  no 
Chequers  to  which  they  can  retire  from  observation.  A 
correspondence  printed  in  The  Times  in  the  spring  of 
1925  brought  the  subject  to  the  fore,  and  led  to  the  issue 
of  an  appeal  for  the  protection  of  wild  flowers,  addressed 
to  County  Councils  by  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Nature  Reserves.  The  fact  that  many  plants  are 
diminishing,  the  rarer  ones  with  greater  rapidity,  is  beyond 
question,  and  the  cause  of  the  trouble  is  no  less  plain; 
what  is  not  so  easy  to  discover  is  an  available  method  of 
protection. 

Of  the  various  practices  by  which  the  wealth  of  our 
native  flora  is  being  impaired,  the  simplest  and  most 
obvious  is  the  excessive  picking  of  blossoms  by  persons 
who  do  not  realise  that  this,  in  the  long  run,  must  lessen  the 
abundance  of  the  plant.  Nothing  is  commoner,  in  the 
spring,  than  to  see  big  bunches  of  primroses,  bluebells 
or  some  other  flower,  lying  by  the  roadside,  where  they 
have  been  left  by  children  who  have  picked  them  only  to 
throw  them  aside.  Nor  are  children  the  sole  offenders. 
A  local  reputation  is  often  a  great  danger  to  a  scarce 
plant;  as  in  the  case  of  certain  orchids  which,  though 
classed  among  the  rarities,  have  the  doubtful  advantage 
of  being  locally  abundant,  with  the  result  that  at  the  season 
when  they  are  in  flower  they  are  systematically  raided,  and 
sometimes  pulled  so  clumsily  that  the  life  of  the  plant 
is  endangered.  The  great  brown-winged  orchis  {0. 
purpurea)  may  be  cited  as  an  instance;  and  much  less 
rare  plants,  such  as  the  great  butterfly  orchis,  suffer  in 

(i)  The  Times,  May  20th,  1925. 
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the  same  way.  Last  spring,  for  example,  I  came  accident¬ 
ally  upon  a  large  colony  of  these  “  butterflies,”  eighty  or 
a  hundred  in  number,  on  a  waste  piece  of  land  at  the  foot 
of  the  Sussex  Downs ;  a  week  later,  passing  that  way  again, 

I  saw  that  hardly  a  blossom  was  left.  In  like  manner  you 
may  see  people  going  oft  with  huge  bouquets  of  such  scarce 
and  beautiful  flowers  as  the  marsh  gentian;  and  if  you 
venture  to  expostulate,  the  reply  will  probably  be  :  “  Well, 
if  /  did  not  pick  them,  somebody  else  would.”  Which 
is  quite  true,  and  equally  irrelevant. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  thoughtless  casual  flower-lover 
who  is  thus  in  fault;  a  not  less  dangerous  enemy  to  our 
wild  flowers  is  the  “  collector  ” — I  hardly  like  to  say  the 
botanist,  but  really  it  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  draw 
the  line.  To  a  reasonable  collecting  no  one  would  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  make  objection;  but  when  it  passes,  as  it  often 
does,  into  “  the  mania  of  owning  things,”  and  when  every¬ 
one  who  calls  himself  a  botanist  must  have  his  private 
herbarium,  it  becomes  necessary  to  point  out  that  the 
result  is  extremely  injurious  to  our  wild  flowers.  The 
evil  is  a  very  old  one,  which  has  been  steadily  on  the  in¬ 
crease  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  In  a  reference 
to  the  lizard  orchis,  the  following  complaint  was  made 
as  long  ago  as  1840  in  Sowerby’s  English  Botany^-. — 

It  was  formerly  plentiful  about  Dartford,  but  a  specimen  is  now  of  rare  • 
occurrence.  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  lamented  the  cupidity  of  collectors  of  the 
past  generation,  but  how  much  more  evil  is  enacted  by  those  of  the 
present,  some  of  whom,  not  content  with  gathering  specimens  for  the 
herbarium,  root  up  by  thousands  the  gems  and  beauties  of  our  national 
flora,  not  for  the  purposes  of  science,  but  of  sordid  gain. 

Instances  of  this  rapacity  could  easily  be  multiplied. 
Here  is  one,  brief  but  eloquent,  taken  from  Linton’s  Flora 
of  Derbyshire  :  “  Lady’s  Slipper.  Formerly  abundant  on 
the  Heights  of  Abraham,  but  long  since  extirpated.” 

The  insane  greed  of  collectors  sometimes  leads  to 
situations  which  would  be  comical  enough,  were  it  not 
that  the  very  existence  of  the  flowers  is  a,,  stake.  Thus 
we  read  in  Mr.  F.  Hamilton  Davey’s  Flora  of  Cornwall 
a  queer  story  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Irish  butterwort  in 

(i)  Second  edition,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  5. 
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that  county.  Some  specimens  had  been  sent  from 
Ireland  to  a  Cornish  botanist,  who,  fearing  they  would  be 
lost  during  his  temporary  absence,  “deposited  them  ”  in 
a  secluded  corner  of  a  moor.  When  he  returned  and 
looked  for  the  plants,  he 'could  not  see  them;  but  some 
years  later  the  discovery  was  made  that  they  had  increased 
so  greatly  that  they  were  to  be  counted  in  hundreds.  Then, 
when  the  news  spread,  the  collectors  arrived  from  all 
quarters,  and  the  butterworts  were  so  nearly  exterminated 
that  the  remnant  had  to  be  again  transplanted. 

The  value  of  a  herbarium  is  unquestioned;  but,  like 
other  good  things,  even  the  herbarium  may  become  an 
evil  if  it  is  not  kept  within  due  limits;  in  other  words,  if 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  who  is  interested  in  rare 
flowers  is  going  to  press  them  for  a  collection,  there  will 
eventually  be  none  left  to  press.  The  operations  of  the 
press-gang  (for  that  term  is  quite  justified  in  the  circum¬ 
stances)  are  already  affecting  certain  plants  very 
injuriously,  and  causing  some  botanists  who  are  sensible 
of  the  mischief  that  is  being  done  to  turn  to  photography 
or  painting,  methods  of  preservation  which,  except  for 
strictly  scientific  purposes,  are  much  to  be  preferred  to 
the  mummifying  process  by  which  a  plant  is  prepared  for 
the  collection. 

Still  worse  than  the  collector,  as  a  potential  destroyer 
of  the  choicest  British  wild  flowers,  is  the  gardener;  and 
here  again  the  mischief  is  of  very  ancient  date,  orchids 
and  alpine  plants  being  the  chief  sufferers.  In  Bingley’s 
A  Tour  in  North  Wales  (1798)  we  read  how  the  Rev.  W. 
Bingley  himself,  with  another  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Peter 
Williams,  made  a  successful  ascent  of  one  of  the  spurs  of 
Snowdon,  on  an  errand  which  has  too  often  sent  later 
marauders  to  the  same  locality.  “  We  had  along  with 
us,”  he  wrote,  “  a  small  basket  to  contain  our  provisions 
and  hold  the  roots  of  such  plants  as  we  wished  to  transfer 
tb  his  (the  Rev.  Peter  Williams’s)  garden”;  and  thus 
equipped  they  arrived  at  the  top  “  in  possession  of  all 
the  plants  we  expected  to  find.”  This  sort  of  thing  has 
now  been  going  on  for  over  a  century,  and  it  is  therefore 
not  surprising  that  on  Snowdon,  as  elsewhere,  the  rarer 
flowers  are  disappearing. 
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The  digging  up  of  choice  wild  plants  is  already  for¬ 
bidden  in  some  local  by-laws,  and  ought  to  be  more 
generally  prohibited ;  but  at  present  there  is  a  lack  of  suffi¬ 
ciently  strong  public  opinion  to  enforce  legislation.  Even 
as  I  write  this,  I  see  in  a  London  paper  the  odd  suggestion 
that  lovers  of  nature  may  anticipate  the  spring-time  by 
going  out  with  a  trowel  and  a  basket,  and  removing  from 
the  crowded  bank  or  hedgerow  the  roots  of  some  familiar 
flowers  which  wdll  flourish  earlier  and  more  luxuriantly  in 
a  garden ;  and  then,  when  the  season  is  over,  the  plants, 
improved  by  their  change  of  soil,  may  be  restored  to  their 
native  habitat.  Only  common  flowers  are  to  be  given  this 
jaunt,  but,  even  so,  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  if  the  proposal 
were  wddely  adopted,  the  restoration  of  the  transplanted 
plants  would  too  often  be  forgotten !  Rare  flowers  never 
return.  1  have  heard  of  several  cases  where  the  Daphne 
Mezereum^  for  example,  has  been  carried  into  captivity 
from  its  home  in  the  woods,  to  gratify  the  gardener’s 
pleasure  in  so  beautiful  a  flower,  but  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  a 
single  instance  of  its  being  released.  The  trowel  is  a 
deadly  instrument  which  ought  never  to  be  seen  in  the 
wilds. 

Such,  then,  are  the  dangers  with  which  the  less  common 
wild  flowers  have  to  contend,  in  a  struggle  which  is  yearly 
becoming  more  difficult  for  them.  I  have  mentioned  only 
the  avoidable  dangers;  for  of  course  the  curtailment  of 
our  nativ'^e  flora  as  a  consequence  of  the  extension  of  build¬ 
ing,  cultivation,  drainage  of  marshy  lands,  and  so  forth, 
falls  under  a  different  category,  and  must  be  reckoned 
as  inevitable.  All  the  more  reason,  therefore,  that  we 
should  guard  against  any  needless  addition  to  such  loss. 

When  we  turn  from  the  cause  to  the  cure,  it  is  much 
more  difficult  to  speak  with  certainty;  not  that  the  cure 
is  in  itself  less  obvious  than  the  cause,  but  that  we  lack 
the  power  to  apply  it.  Legislation  has  been  tried  in  South 
Africa  with  at  least  sufficient  success  to  show  that  the 
objections  commonly  raised  against  it  have  little  force. 
The  chief  points  of  the  Cape  Town  law  are  as  follows  ^ : — 

(i)  Article  on  “  The  Protection  of  Wild  Flowers,”  by  D.  Gordon  Mills, 
in  The  Journal  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  South  Africa.  Part  VI.,  1920. 
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The  gathering,  uprooting,  sale,  or  export  of  certain 
scheduled  plants,  including  various  gladioli,  heaths,  etc., 
is  forbidden.  Owners  of  land  may  pluck  and  gather  all 
flowers  on  their  own  estates,  and  give  written  permission 
to  others  to  do  so,  but  may  not  sell  or  export.  Special 
permits  are  given  when  flowers  are  needed  for  scientific 
purposes.  Any  person  found  in  possession  of  prohibited 
plants  is  under  the  obligation  of  proving  that  he  is  not 
liable  to  a  penalty ;  that  is,  he  must  explain  how  the  plants 
came  into  his  hands,  and  the  police  are  empowered  to 
require  the  name  and  address  of  anyone  thus  situated. 
Also  private  individuals  may  be  appointed  to  exercise  the 
functions  of  a  police  officer  in  making  such  inquiries. 

The  chief  difficulties  appear  to  have  been  that  there  is 
no  penalty  for  purchasing  plants,  and  that  many  house¬ 
holders  have  been  willing  to  encourage  coloured  vendors; 
that  the  penalty  for  breaking  the  law  is  itself  insufficient; 
and  that  the  average  police  officer  is  not  always  able  to 
recognise  the  protected  species,  though  this  obstacle  has 
been  partly  met  by  the  exhibition  in  police  stations,  schools, 
and  other  public  places  of  coloured  illustrations  of  the 
flowers.  On  the  whole  the  results  of  the  law  seem  to  have 
been  satisfactory. 

The  one  practical  objection  to  legislation  of  this  sort  in 
our  own  country  is  that,  in  the  present  backward  state  of 
public  opinion,  we  are  not  likely  to  get  it;  which  being 
so,  the  question  arises  whether  the  increasing  vandalism 
can  be  stayed  by  education.  Here,  too,  other  countries — 
America  and  Switzerland,  for  instance — are  ahead  of  us. 
In  the  United  States  there  are  already  several  societies  for 
the  protection  of  wild  flowers,  and  the  methods  adopted 
by  them  include  the  exhibition  of  posters  in  Government 
buildings,  schools,  street  cars,  country  roads,  etc.,  a  special 
week  being  set  aside  every  spring  for  propaganda  of  this 
sort.  If  America,  with  its  vast  territories,  finds  it  necessary 
to  take  such  measures,  it  is  surely  time  that  something 
were  done  in  England. 

The  suggestions  made  by  the  Council  of  the  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Nature  Reserves  are  on  similar  lines  : — 

The  council  appeals  to  the  County  Councils  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
for  the  protection  of  the  wild  flowers  in  their  several  districts,  by  the  issue 
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of  by-laws,  or  in  such  other  ways  as  may  seem  desirable  to  them.  Much 
of  the  damage  may  be  due  to  thoughtlessness  and  ignorance,  and  good 
results  might  be  obtained  if  notices  requesting  the  public  not  to  pick  the 
flowers  or  remove  the  plants  were  placed  in  suitable  places,  and  if  also  in 
such  districts  the  children  in  the  schools  could  be  instructed  in  the  harm¬ 
fulness  of  heavily  picking  flowers  or  removing  plants.  It  might  be 
desirable  in  certain  instances  to  constitute  reservations  for  the  protection 
of  rare  species.* 

A  Wild  Flowers  Preservation  Society  or,  failing  that,  a 
joint  committee  of  the  already  existing  organisations  con¬ 
cerned  with  natural  scenery,  which  would  make  it  its 
special  business  to  keep  these  questions  before  the  public, 
and  so  to  prepare  the  way  for  legislation,  seems  to  be 
greatly  needed. 

As  to  methods,  it  may  perhaps  be  said  without  exaggera¬ 
tion  that  it  does  not  so  much  matter  at  the  present  time  what 
is  done,  as  that  something  should  be  done ;  the  first  and  most 
important  step  is  to  give  publicity  to  a  subject  which  has 
too  long  been  overlooked.  Without  the  support  of  public 
opinion  nothing  can  be  effected ;  if  once  such  support  can 
be  assured,  it  will  be  possible  to  carry  the  matter  to  some 
satisfactory  conclusion.  Meantime  no  method  of  educa¬ 
tion  could  be  better  than  to  introduce  a  Bill  in  Parliament. 
The  Selborne  Society  is  said  to  have  drafted  such  a  Bill 
some  time  ago ;  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  it  should  be 
brought  forward. 

What  is  not  understood  at  present  by  the  majority  of 
persons  is  that  the  flora  of  a  country,  like  its  avifauna,  is 
a  national  possession,  and  that  the  destruction  of  a  species, 
whether  it  be  a  bird  or  a  flower,  is  a  national  loss,  and 
consequently  a  matter  with  which  the  public  is  directly 
concerned.  We  have  to  get  rid  of  the  too  prevalent  notion 
that  everything  which  is  owned  belongs  absolutely  to  the 
owmer,  and  that  what  is  unowned  may  be  appropriated  by 
the  first  person  who  likes  to  add  it  to  his  collection.  In 
the  case  of  wild  birds,  this  principle  has  already  obtained 
some  legal  recognition;  when  it  is  applied  in  like  manner 
to  wild  flowers  all  else  will  follow  in  due  course.  To  many 
persons  it  would  sound  ludicrous  to-day  to  suggest  that 
the  picking  of  rare  flowers  should  be  prohibited,  or  even 
deprecated,  in  this  land  of  the  free,  yet,  as  was  pointed 

(i)  The  Times,  August  loth,  1925. 
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out  in  an  editorial  Times  article,*  such  counsels  of  perfec¬ 
tion  “  are  the  principles  which  the  public  is  ready  enough 
to  accept  in  formal  public  gardens,  and  their  extension  to 
every  meadow,  woodland,  and  hillside,  as  far  as  possible, 
is  what  is  now  needed.” 

It  is  for  the  flower-lovers  themselves  to  set  an  example 
in  this  matter,  for  all  will  ultimately  depend  on  the  spirit 
in  which  their  cult  is  carried  on.  Shall  we  go  to  the  haunts 
of  the  wild  flowers  as  collectors,  to  pick  and  to  press,  or 
as  pilgrims,  to  visit  one  of  Nature’s  shrines  and  keep  its 
image  in  the  memory?  The  best  of  all  museums  is  the 
mind;  and  it  is  not  by  collecting  dead  flowers  but  by  re¬ 
collecting  live  ones,  that  the  happiest  results  are  attained. 

“  I  look  upon  the  whole  country  in  springtime,”  so  said 
a  writer,  Steele  perhaps,  in  the  T atler,  “  as  a  spacious 
garden,  and  make  as  many  visits  to  a  spot  of  daisies,  or  a 
bank  of  violets,  as  a  florist  does  to  his  borders  and  par¬ 
terres.  There  is  not  a  bush  in  blossom  within  a  mile 
of  me  which  I  am  not  acquainted  with,  nor  scarce  a  daffodil 
or  cowslip  that  withers  away  in  my  neighbourhood  without 
my  missing  it.”* 

That  is  the  right  way  to  know  the  plants.  For  it  is  not 
the  flower  alone,  and  of  itself,  that  has  beauty  in  perfec¬ 
tion,  but  the  flower  as  seen  in  the  fair  setting  which  Nature 
has  given  it,  and  when  withdrawn  from  that  setting  it  must 
of  necessity  lose  somewhat  of  its  charm,  just  as  a  beautiful 
line  of  poetry  must  suffer  when  taken  from  its  context. 
A  wild  flower,  to  be  fully  valued,  should  be  seen  in  what 
botanists  call  its  “  station,”  even  as,  in  Wordsworth’s  lines, 
it  is  the  “  mossy  stone  ”  that  adds  to  the  picture  of  the 
violet.  Perhaps  the  most  fascinating  group  in  all  the 
British  flora  is  that  of  the  saxifrages,  which  are  chiefly 
mountain  plants,  and  it  is  only  when  one  knows  them  in 
their  native  fastnesses,  with  the  fitting  accessories  of  moist 
rock,  green  turf,  mosses,  and  falling  streamlet,  that  one 
really  knows  them  at  all.  A  saxifrage  seen  in  a  herbarium, 
or  even  in  a  rock-garden,  may  be  the  dead  or  the  living 
form  of  the  plant,  but  it  is  not  the  true  and  actual  wild 
flower  that  we  love. 

(i)  August  loth,  1925. 


(2)  Taller,  No.  218. 
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Of  the  strong  attraction  which  wild  flowers  possess  for 
many  minds  there  can  be  no  question — it  is  a  fancy,  a 
passion ;  which  seizes  not  the  young  only,  but  the  old ;  and 
numerous  cases  occur  where  the  most  unlikely  person^  (I 
have  in  mind  a  retired  grocer  who  devoted  his  declining 
years  to  the  pursuit)  are  strongly  affected  by  it,  sometimes 
to  the  surprise  or  even  the  indignation  of  relatives  who 
cannot  understand  such  profitless  addiction  to  “weeds.” 
And,  by  the  irony  of  fate,  it  is  this  very  interest  in  the 
flowers  that  now  threatens  to  contribute  to  their  ruin,  for 
while  their  votaries  have  increased  enormously  in  number 
during  the  past  century,  owing  to  the  general  growth  of 
nature-studies,  the  flowers  themselves  have  been  on  the 
decrease,  with  the  prospect  that,  as  years  go  on,  the  tragedy 
of  the  Lady’s  Slipper  and  other  vanishing  species  may  be 
repeated  on  a  wider  scale. 

Mr.  Baldwin  was  right.  Wild  flowers  need  sanctuary, 
and  the  first  step  towards  obtaining  it  for  them  is  to  make 
known  the  increasing  urgency  of  that  need. 


THE  NECESSITY  FOR  COMPROMISE 
By  James  Corbett 

It  is  difficult  to  get  a  group  of  men  to  sit  down  and  talk 
about  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  British  Empire.  It  is 
impossible  to  get  statesmen  to  talk  sanely  about  national 
affairs.  In  other  words,  it  is  easy  to  talk  in  a  glib  manner 
about  some  political  controversy,  to  discuss  finance  from 
the  angle  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  to  fume  over  the  Chinese 
question,  but  how  many  individuals  are  prepared  to  face 
the  fact  that  England  as  an  industrial  nation  may  be  on 
the  verge  of  ruin  and  collapse?  This  disinclination  to 
face  reality  may  be  due  to  the  temperament  of  the  English¬ 
man.  The  Britisher  is  an  opponent  of  pessimism.  It  is 
impossible  for  him  to  realise  that  we  will  not  “  pull 
through  ”  the  aftermath  of  the  Great  War  as  we  emerged 
from  other  tight  corners  in  history.  That  may  be  a 
national  trait  of  character  we  are  bound  to  admire.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  the  policy  of  the  ostrich  who 
buries  its  head  in  the  sand  without  worrying  about  a  bullet 
or  decapitation.  The  argument  that  we  are  bound  to  win 
can  only  be  justified  so  long  as  we  do  not  neglect  the  time 
factor.  It  was  because  the  time  factor  in  finance  was  in 
our  favour  that  we  emerged  from  many  a  perilous  corner. 

Occasionally  we  are  told  that  the  Empire  and  science 
offer  us  the  two  keys  to  success.  That  is  wise  advice  pro¬ 
viding  we  secure  the  master-key  of  co-ordination.  Some 
people  think  that  co-ordination  is  merely  the  catchword  of 
the  Labour  Party.  But  the  w’ord  can  be  used  in  the 
universal  sense.  Co-ordination  is  the  secret  of  success. 
How  can  we  secure  it?  That  is  the  problem  we  are  faced 
with  at  present.  The  population  oT  Great  Britain  is  in¬ 
creasing  every  year  by  over  400,000.  If  we  compare  this 
total  with  the  figures  of  unemployment,  we  realise  that  the 
island  is  overpopulated.  Some  alarmists  believe  this  a 
danger  of  stupendous  and  sensational  growth.  A  theory 
is  advanced  that  birth-control  is  the  one  means  of  self- 
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defence  against  impoverishment  and  a  decline  in  the 
standard  of  living.  We  cannot  regard  the  problem  of  popu¬ 
lation  as  domestic,  because  while  the  call  for  work  in 
Britain  is  insistent,  there  is  a  simultaneous  call  from 
the  Dominions  for  workers.  There  is  a  peril  in  excess 
throughout  Britain,  and  a  peril  in  deficiency  overseas. 
We  know  that  the  tide  of  migration  has  been  on  the  ebb. 
Before  the  war  there  was  an  annual  outflow  of  300,000; 
and  since  the  war,  while  the  population  has  largely  in¬ 
creased,  the  average  has  fallen  to  100,000.  The  birth- 
control  faddists  argue  that  if  the  pre-war  rate  of  movement 
cannot  be  speedily  surpassed  the  nation  will  have  no  choice 
but  to  limit  the  increase  of  babies.  They  forget  that  this 
is  an  excellent  manner  of  diminishing  our  power  to  supply 
the  British  nations  overseas.  No,  the  real  secret  of 
national  regeneration  does  not  lie  in  birth-control.  The 
only  way  we  can  advance  towards  the  high-water  mark  of 
prosperity  is  by  discovering  the  dividing-line  of  com¬ 
promise  between  the  warring  factions  of  the  nation. 

It  has  recently  looked  as  if  we  had  reached  the  biggest 
crisis  that  we  had  witnessed  since  the  Armistice.  The 
gauntlet  was  thrown  down  by  the  employers,  and  the 
challenge  was  accepted  by  the  workers.  Is  it  still  going 
to  be  war  to  the  knife  Will  the  final  decision  be  less 
wages  and  longer  hours,  or  increased  earnings  and  less 
time  spent  in  earning  the  money  That  is  the  proposition 
we  are  faced  with  as  a  community  of  British  people.  We 
are  told  that  the  next  few  months  will  be  the  most  critical 
in  our  democratic  annals.  The  optimists  assure  us  that 
the  worst  will  be  avoided  and  that  good  will  will  result. 
That  is,  there  is  a  general  disinclination  to  agree  with  Dean 
Inge  that  democracy  has  failed.  Democracy,  in  one 
sense,  was  not  responsible  for  the  industrial  revolution 
that  disturbed,  apparently  once  and  for  all  time,  our 
proper  agricultural  basis.  The  plain  issue  is  that  unless 
Labour,  with  all  its  strength  and  might,  is  going  to  co¬ 
operate  with  Capital,  then  British  democracy  will  prove 
the  greatest  failure  in  history.  Will  the  saving  good  sense 
of  the  people  avert  the  catastrophe  that  lies  ahead  of  us 
within  the  next  few  months  ? 

VOL.  cxx.  N.S.  K  * 
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We  have  all  our  different  views  about  the  mining 
problem.  Doubtless  every  individual  has  settled  it  from 
his  or  her  own  standpoint  of  thought.  But  very  few  have 
looked  at  the  problem  from  the  national  and  Imperial 
aspect.  We  want  statesmen  nowadays,  not  pettifogging, 
haphazard  politicians.  A  coal  deadlock,  if  continued,  is 
going  to  knock  the  bottom  out  of  our  efforts  at  reconstruc¬ 
tion.  It  is  going  to  dislocate  the  iron  and  steel  trade.  It 
'Will  make  the  abrupt  return  to  the  gold  standard  the 
greatest  blunder  in  history,  and  it  may  reduce  our  power 
and  credit  abroad  to  the  level  of  a  bankrupt  nation.  The 
truth  is  we  cannot  afford  a  deplorable  industrial  war,  with 
the  die-hards  on  the  one  side  and  the  foolish  extremists  on 
the  other.  We  want  equipoise,  co-ordination  and  a  deter¬ 
mined  effort  to  pull  the  Old  Country  out  of  a  howling  mess. 

No  man  can  understand  the  necessity  for  compromise 
more  clearly  than  the  Prime  Minister.  There  are  a  lot  of 
people  still  crying  out  about  the  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Baldwin  settled  the  first  mining  crisis,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  understand  how  people  can  object  to  the  compromise  he 
then  made.  Some  critics  called  it,  at  the  time,  a  temporary 
.solution  of  the  difficulty.  It  was  the  only  practical  solution 
of  the  mining  problem  during  a  period  of  unexampled 
crisis.  The  miners  and  the  owners,  as  now,  were  obdurate 
in  their  determination  that  no  concession  should  be  made, 
and  nearly  at  the  last  hour  of  midnight  in  the  coal  negotia¬ 
tions  the  Prime  Minister  made  a  steady  and  deliberate 
move  towards  compromise  and  reconciliation.  It  was  the 
finest  thing  he  has  done  since  he  entered  political  power. 
It  is  true  that  Mr.  Baldwin  only  secured  an  armistice 
between  miners  and  mine-owners  by  making  the  nation  pay 
for  it,  but  he  prevented  the  greatest  social  upheaval  by  a 
steady  stroke  of  financial  diplomacy.  In  principle,  the 
subsidy  was  a  gigantic  extension  of  the  dole  policy,  and 
any  recurrence  of  that  experiment  will,  as  the  Samuel 
Report  confirms,  diminish  exertion  and  raise  fresh 
demands.  But  look  at  the  argument  which  Mr.  Baldwin 
presented  to  the  nation.  He  pointed  out  that  the  total 
national  loss  by  the  three  months’  stoppage  in  1921  was 
£200,000,000.  Can  we  imagine  the  financial  loss  to  the 
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nation  if  this  coal  conflict  is  going  to  continue  in  a  con¬ 
troversy  where  no  man  can  foresee  the  end  ? 

Here  is  the  question  we  wish  to  ask :  Is  there  to  be  no 
end  to  this  internecine  struggle  in  industry?  Is  the 
regeneration  of  this  nation  to  be  delayed  owing  to  an  eter¬ 
nal  conflict  that  will  admit  of  no  compromise?  If  that  is 
so,  and  if  conference,  arbitration  and  co-operation  are 
factors  impossible  to  obtain  without  violence  and  blood¬ 
shed,  then  not  merely  Germany,  France  or  Russia,  but  the 
smallest  nation  on  the  Continent  will  beat  us  in  the  march 
to  industrial  prosperity. 

Arbitration  is  the  keynote  of  the  League  of  Nations,  It 
is  just  as  imperative  a  necessity  in  domestic  affairs.  In 
plain  words,  we  have  got  to  get  down  to  the  bedrock  of 
human  nature.  It  is  logical  in  one  sense  for  employers 
to  demand  longer  hours  and  less  wages.  In  other  words, 
a  strictly  economic  policy  will  admit  of  no  sentiment. 
But  although  we  may  talk  about  economics  from  now  till 
the  Greek  Kalends,  we  will  find  it  impossible  to  rule  out 
the  human  element  in  industry.  Economics,  like  patriot¬ 
ism,  is  not  enough.  We  admit  how  difficult  it  is  to  recon¬ 
cile  sentiment  with  finance,  yet  the  factor  of  compromise 
means  that  each  side  in  a  dispute  must  make  some  conces¬ 
sion.  In  this  manner  we  are  making  provision  for  the 
human  element  involved.  A  demand  for  a  return  to  the 
eight-hour  standard  in  the  coal-mining  industry  seems, 
from  one  point  of  view,  a  perfectly  justifiable  request;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  mine-owners  must  ask  what  guarantee 
are  they  going  to  have  for  increased  output  if  the  men 
are  determined  to  prevent  it?  Unless  there  is  harmony, 
fraternity  and  co-ordination  in  the  labour  world,  then  we 
are  bound  to  face  chaos,  confusion  and  conflict. 

This  problem  of  wages  is  not  impossible  of  solution  pro¬ 
viding  we  can  educate  the  working  classes  to  realise  the 
marginal  line  of  economic  safety.  There  is  no  good  for 
employers  to  throw  down  the  challenge  in  this  respect 
unless  the  workers  can  be  guaranteed  some  vital  assurance 
that  there  is  to  be  a  decrease  in  the  cost  of  living.  It  is 
inhuman  and  absurd  to  argue  that  a  higher  wage  must 
mean  a  higher  cost  in  living,  or  that  a  higher  wage  does  not 
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mean  a  higher  standard  of  living.  The  standard  of  living 
has  increased  in  America,  and  the  cost  of  living  has  not 
proportionately  increased,  and  yet  wages  are  three  times 
higher  across  the  Herring  Pond  than  in  England.  Be¬ 
sides,  there  is  a  factor  of  economic  control  in  the  home 
life  which  will  always  find  an  outlet  for  greater  comfort 
providing  there  is  a  little  margin  of  money  at  hand. 

The  vital  point  which  employers  must  face  is  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  necessity  for  either  a  decrease  in  wages  or 
a  reduction  in  hours.  If  we  can  obtain  the  proper  working 
spirit  between  employers  and  men  we  are  securing  the  best 
guarantee  for  increased  output  and  greater  exports;  and 
if  we  are  working  at  full  industrial  strength  during  the 
next  few  years  we  are  going  to  be  on  the  crest  of  the  wave 
that  will  meet  the  demand  of  the  Continental  purchaser 
who  is  emerging  slowly  from  his  present  financial  poverty. 

The  point  we  should  concentrate  on  is  the  relief  of  the 
taxpayer.  If  we  can  make  a  compromise  of  reality  in  this 
respect  then  we  are  liberating  the  nation  from  those 
manacles  and  chains  which  are  acting  as  an  octopus  and 
handicap.  The  House  of  Commons  is  still  one  of  the 
chief  s’pending  departments  of  the  State,  and  we  must 
stand  up  to  the  Admiralty  chiefs  and  other  Napoleons  who 
threaten  us  with  their  summary  resignation  if  we  do  not 
foot  the  bill.  We  must  remember  that  there  is  a  limit  to 
the  money  which  people  can  pay  for  goods,  and  there  is  a 
limit  to  the  taxes  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  well-to-do 
and  the  middle  class.  Both  limits  have  been  passed. 

An  appeal  for  compromise  in  industry  does  not  mean 
that  we  are  advocating  a  policy  of  weakness  and  vacilla¬ 
tion.  As  we  have  already  hinted,  we  will  have  to  be  firm 
with  the  miners.  Our  British  coal-workers  have  practised 
restriction  of  output  for  a  great  number  of  years  to  their 
own  advantage  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  nation.  Their 
wages  have  risen  for  a  long  time  in  accordance  with  the 
cost  of  coal.  Yet  the  United  States  can  produce  coal  at 
one-third  the  English  price,  and  not  only  can  they  conquer 
our  foreign  trade,  but,  aided  by  cheap  shipping  rates,  they 
can  dump  millions  of  tons  of  coal  in  this  country  far  below 
the  cost  of  production.  Unless  coal  prices  are  speedily 
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reduced,  either  by  doubling  the  output  of  the  worker  or 
arranging  for  national  distribution  of  the  coal,  then  half 
the  mines  of  this  country  will  have  to  close  down.  As  Mr. 
Baldwin  clearly  understood  when  he  promised  a  Royal 
Commission  that  would  excel  even  the  Sankey  Report 
investigation,  a  readjustment  and  rationalisation  of 
English  coal  mines  to  world  conditions  is  inevitable,  and 
the  sooner  it  takes  place  the  better  for  the  miners  and  the 
nation. 

We  must  uproot  the  “  ca’  canny  ”  principle  throughout 
Britain.  The  success  of  the  miners  in  benefiting  them¬ 
selves  by  making  coal  scarce  and  dear  has  tremendously 
encouraged  the  deliberate  restriction  of  output  in  other 
industries.  We  all  know  that  any  single  industry  can 
greatly  benefit  its  workers  by  restricting  production  and 
exacting  fancy  prices  from  the  community.  If  the  coal 
miners  had  been  the  only  section  of  labour  to  reduce  out¬ 
put,  they  would  merely  have  taxed  all  the  other  industries 
without  creating  a  general  shortage;  but  the  “go  slow” 
plan  has  become  universal.  And  with  what  result?  “  Ca’ 
canny  ”  simply  means  that  on  the  average  an  American 
worker  will  produce  as  much  as  three  British  workers, 
making  English  goods  scarce  and  dear,  and,  so  far,  every 
rise  in  wages  has  been  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
rise  in  prices  !  Accordingly  British  workers  do  not  enjoy 
that  margin  of  profit  and  abundance  which  they  ought  to 
enjoy,  but  refuse  to  create,  and  these  conditions  are  in 
themselves  breeding  the  reaction  of  sullen  revolt.  It  also 
implies  that  the  opportunities  of  British  workers  to  find 
work  are  more  and  more  restricted,  because  other  nations, 
producing  with  greater  energy  and  greater  cheapness,  can 
undersell  England  in  all  markets  and  even  in  the  home 
market.  Even  the  United  States  are  underselling  this 
country  in  dozens  of  lines,  although,  as  we  have  stated, 
American  wages  are  three  times  as  high  as  English  wages; 
but  more  intensive  production  in  the  Republic  seems  to 
counterbalance  the  higher  cost  of  labour. 

If  we  reflect  for  a  moment,  we  will  see  the  great  oppor¬ 
tunities  we  have  lost.  When  the  war  came  to  an  end 
England  had  the  world  at  her  feet.  Our  industrial 
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machinery  and  organisation  were  vastly  improved  during 
the  struggle,  and  the  world  was  starving  for  manufactured 
goods  of  every  kind.  This  country  might  have  enjoyed  a 
long  period  of  unexampled  prosperity  had  it  not  been  for 
the  suicidal  folly  of  the  workers.  Organised  labour  has 
divided  the  workers  into  strictly  defined  castes,  and  to-day 
our  working  population  represents  a  number  of  rigid  com¬ 
partments.  A  worker  engaged  in  one  trade  is  not  allowed 
to  engage  in  another  trade,  and  the  result  is  starvation  and 
unemployment  in  some  industries,  while  other  industries 
suffer  from  a  lack  of  workers  which  cannot  be  made  good 
from  the  desperate  unemployed  men  belonging  to  another 
trade  union.  This  division  of  the  industrial  population 
into  rigid  castes  is  ruinous  to  the  workers  themselves.  We 
are  still  suffering  acutely  for  the  want  of  houses,  but  these 
cannot  be  built  because  the  building  unions  will  not  allow 
outsiders  to  enter  the  building  trade,  although  the  number 
of  workers  in  that  trade  has  been  reduced  to  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  extent. 

Surely  there  was  never  a  clearer  demand  for  compromise 
on  the  part  of  trade  unionism.^  If  this  rigidity  of  prin¬ 
ciple  is  not  relaxed,  then  Unity  House  is  going  to  kill  the 
goose  with  the  golden  eggs.  This  soulless  trade  union¬ 
ism  is  destroying  the  fundamental  right  of  men  to  earn 
their  living  by  their  labour.  It  also  means  that  starving 
men  may  accept  charity  but  must  not  work  at  a  trade  which 
is  short  of  workers,  but  which  chooses  to  close  that  trade, 
making  it  a  monopoly  to  its  members.  The  position  in 
this  country  is  becoming  similar  to  that  which  prevailed 
in  France  previous  to  the  Revolution.  The  mediaeval 
French  guilds  were  determined  upon  preserving  their  privi¬ 
leges  at  any  cost.  A  hat-maker  was  not  allowed  to  make 
caps ;  a  cap-maker  was  prosecuted  if  he  made  hats ;  and  the 
entrance  into  the  guilds  was  made  difficult  by  absurd 
restrictions.  The  Revolution  broke  out  chiefly  owing  to 
economic  causes,  but  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  leading 
French  historians  the  restrictive  policy  of  the  guilds  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  cataclysm. 

The  trade  unions  have  both  an  admirable  and  a  mis¬ 
chievous  aspect.  Successive  Parliaments  have  weakened 
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the  best  side  by  transferring  the  task  of  finding  employ¬ 
ment  to  the  State,  and  they  have  strengthened  their  power 
for  mischief  by  placing  them  above  the  law.  Yet  British 
workers  by  instinct  are  conservative  and  progressive. 
They  are  certainly  not  revolutionary;  but  wild  men  have 
succeeded  in  permeating  the  organisations,  and  a  vast  body 
of  workers  have  fallen  under  the  control  of  a  Socialist 
junta  which  enforces  the  strictest  discipline,  being  able  to 
take  away  the  livelihood  of  those  who  refuse  to  act  as  they 
are  told.  A  man  expelled  from  his  union  becomes  an  out¬ 
law  in  his  own  country.  He  must  either  take  up  another 
occupation  or  emigrate  to  a  distant  land.  Is  there  no 
middle  path  of  mediation  to  all  this  chaos  and  insanity  of 
purpose  ?  As  matters  stand  at  present,  the  men  who  have 
obtained  control  of  the  great  trade  unions  have  forced 
those  organisations  upon  a  steep  slope  which  will  lead  to 
economic  ruin  and  revolution.  We  are  faced  with  the  fact 
that  unemployment  is  due  to  the  poverty  of  the  Continental 
purchaser.  Impelled  by  professional  mischief-makers, 
trade  unions  are  advocating  policies  which  are  bound  to 
end  in  economic  disaster.  They  are  still  demanding  the 
abolition  of  private  enterprise  and  the  handing  over  of  all 
the  national  industries  to  bureaucratic  control.  Such  a 
policy  is  directed  not  towards  providing  an  abundance  of 
goods,  but  towards  ruining  the  industries  and  the  experts 
who  control  them. 

This  suicidal  policy  is  due  to  the  ridiculous  Marxian 
doctrine  that  labour  creates  all  wealth.  Wealth  is  created 
by  the  co-operation  of  three  factors :  labour,  capital  and 
brains.  Unfortunately  the  mind  of  the  workers  has  been 
warped  by  the  poisonous  doctrines  of  revolutionaries,  who 
have  deluded  them  with  palpable  fallacies.  The  forces  of 
sanity  must  organise  themselves  before  it  is  too  late.  If 
their  eyes  were  once  opened  by  intelligent  propaganda  to 
the  real  issues  at  stake,  the  working  classes  of  Britain  would 
refuse  to  be  used  as  the  cat’s  paw  of  revolution.  If  some 
reasonable  scheme  of  co-operation  between  accumulated 
capital,  technical  skill,  and  physical  energy  could  be 
devised,  there  is  no  need  to  despair  of  what  the  future  may 
have  in  store.  Let  it  be  recognised  that  our  capacity  to 
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feed  ourselves  can  only  be  maintained  by  energy  in  pro¬ 
duction  and  economy  in  consumption,  and  the  battle  of 
reconstruction  will  be  half-won. 

The  self-recriminations  that  have  recently  occurred 
between  Labour  notabilities  afford  a  slight  indication  of 
what  is  passing  in  the  mind  of  Labour  itself.  The  rank 
and  file  have  given  utterance  to  the  better  instincts  of  their 
nature,  and  even  the  leaders  have  observed  straws  that 
move  in  the  wind.  The  political  psychologist  can  see  that 
revolt  has  been  directed  against  absolute  power  being 
vested  in  a  few  men  at  the  head  of  trade  unionism. 
Labour,  realising  that  the  game  must  be  played  with 
employers,  is  crying  out  that  it  is  a  democracy  and  not  a 
trade  union  dictatorship. 

No  one  but  a  mountebank  would  challenge  the  utility 
of  trade  unionism  in  this  modern  age.  Protection  for 
workers  is  imperative  in  an  industrial  era  where  directors 
are  out  of  touch  with  employees.  No  one  has  made  this 
more  clear  than  Lord  Birkenhead  himself.  His  speech  on 
trade  unionism  should  reassure  people  who  fear  the 
Government  may  deal  too  drastically  with  the  subject,  and 
it  should  act  as  a  bracing  tonic  to  those  who  are  half- 
suspecting  a  policy  of  inaction.  Whilst  the  Ministerial 
programme  will  avoid  anything  in  the  nature  of  repression, 
it  should  certainly  clip  the  wings  of  revolutionaries  who 
are  out  to  use  trade  unionism  as  a  means  of  overthrowing 
the  constitution.  The  Prime  Minister  and  his  colleagues 
share  the  general  view  that  adequate  safeguards  are  drasti¬ 
cally  needed  against  outrages  on  the  community.  A 
general  strike,  proclaimed  without  notice  or  ballot  at  the 
arbitrary  will  of  a  little  group  of  executive  officials,  is 
nothing  short  of  monstrous  in  our  existing  social  organism, 
and  the  danger  is  all  the  more  accentuated  when  a  few  men 
are  manoeuvred  into  office  either  to  exploit  a  purely  politi¬ 
cal  project  or  owing  to  the  apathy  of  the  trade  union  rank 
and  file.  The  Cabinet  Committee  must  ascertain  how  far 
the  law  will  safeguard  us  adequately  against  such  a  con¬ 
spiracy.  It  is  also  obvious  that  public  opinion,  including 
a  large  section  of  trade  unionists  themselves,  demand  a 
secret  ballot  impartially  controlled.  “  Peaceful  picket- 
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ing,”  the  phrase  of  a  Parliamentary  draughtsman,  has 
been  used  by  the  mob  orator  as  a  priceless  joke.  It  was  a 
cardinal  mistake  of  the  1906  Liberal  Ministry,  for  it  gave 
permission  for  formidable  groups  of  persons  not  only  to 
stop  workers  at  their  place  of  employment,  but  also  to  sur¬ 
round  their  homes.  The  Ministers  who  formed  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s  Cabinet  never  conceived  the  per¬ 
mission  was  capable  of  such  abuse,  and  in  the  recent  crisis 
this  plan  of  campaign  really  formed  the  Magna  Charta  of 
the  Reds. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  a  thorough  and  impartial 
review  of  the  workings  of  Trade  Union  law  under  the 
authority  of  a  Royal  Commission.  There  are  certain  fea¬ 
tures  of  these  organisations  that  the  country  has  definitely 
marked  down  as  being  against  the  public  interest.  For 
instance.  Is  it  right  that  a  group  of  leaders  should  be  able 
to  inflict  upon  the  nation  the  immeasurable  perils  and 
losses  of  a  general  strike  with  entire  impunity  so  far  as 
their  own  persons  and  the  funds  of  their  societies  are  con¬ 
cerned.^  Is  it  right  that  a  strike  of  any  kind  should  be 
ordered  by  a  trade  union  executive  unless  it  has  been  sanc¬ 
tioned  beforehand  by  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  men  voting 
by  secret  ballot.?  Is  it  not  wrong,  and  a  stumbling-block 
to  industrial  peace  and  security,  that  agreements  between 
employers  and  trade  unions  can  be  rejected  by  the  men  at 
will  and  without  penalty  ?  It  seems  to  be  imperative  that 
the  sanctity  of  contracts  should  be  re-established  through¬ 
out  the  whole  sphere  of  British  industry,  and  that  for  this 
purpose  the  Trades  Disputes  Act  of  1906  will  need  to  be 
amended.  The  unions  have  unhappily  shown  that  they 
cannot  be  trusted  with  the  extraordinary  powers  and  im¬ 
munities  conferred  upon  them,  and  that  the  exercise  of 
almost  boundless  authority,  with  no  financial  liabilities 
attached  to  it,  is  bad  for  the  leaders,  men,  and  nation. 
We  want  to  see  trade  unionism  in  this  country  strong, 
disciplined  and  sane,  an  instrument  of  industrial  peace  and 
efficiency,  but  not  revolutionary,  chaotic,  above  the  law, 
a  hunting-ground  for  the  preachers  of  class  war,  a  drag 
on  production.  When  we  can  get  these  points  satis¬ 
factorily  arranged  then  there  will  be  even  a  greater  basis 
for  compromise  and  readjustment. 
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We  are  writing  these  words  at  a  moment  when  the 
industrial  situation  is  somewhat  depressing,  but  the  feeling 
of  pessimism  is  passing,  and  there  is  a  growing  disposition 
to  believe  that  the  discipline  of  deadlock  has  been  neces¬ 
sary  and  imperative.  We  are  beginning  to  realise  that 
industry  has  many  human  aspects,  and  although  it  is 
difficult  to  reconcile  sentiment  with  economic  compulsion, 
still  we  see  the  wisdom  of  compromising  with  the  forces 
of  human  nature,  and  such  a  compromise  in  the  end  will 
mean  greater  progress  in  the  days  ahead.  The  danger 
we  are  forgetting  to-day  is  the  fact  that  industrial  regenera¬ 
tion  has  a  time  limit.  We  are  tied  hand  and  foot  to  a 
rigid  system  of  economics.  Experts  will  confirm  that 
financial  disaster  is  certain  if  we  pass  a  certain  line  of 
safety,  and  British  statesmen  who  are  anxious  about  the 
future  are  ready  to  acknowledge  the  same  fact.  Every¬ 
thing  depends  upon  our  ability  to  seize  what,  after  all, 
may  prove  a  very  fleeting  moment  of  reconstruction.  All 
other  countries  seem  to  have  awakened  months  ago  to  a 
grim  realisation  of  this  stupendous  fact.  America  to-day 
is  in  the  van  of  industrial  progress.  Comparatively 
speaking,  France  has  only  a  fragmentary  minimum  of 
unemployed.  Germany  is  not  merely  re-organising  her¬ 
self  like  a  giant  refreshed,  but  has  just  concluded  a 
potential  Treaty  with  Russia.  Spain  is  recovering  fast 
after  her  military  expeditions  abroad ;  Italy  has  not  merely 
rejuvenated  but  is  seeking  expansion;  whilst  Russia, 
China,  and  Japan  all  show  remarkable  signs  of  re-birth  and 
resuscitation.  Every  nation  is  getting  down  to  “  brass- 
tacks  ”  except  England.  We  seem  to  have  forgotten  the 
convulsions  of  the  world-war  and  to  be  concentrating  on 
sport,  but  although  sport  is  right  in  its  proper  sphere  there 
is  a  psychological  period  in  history  when  ultra-preoccupa¬ 
tion  on  sports  may  prove  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing, 
and  future  generations  of  Britishers  may  lament  the 
decadence,  inertia,  and  inaction  of  the  post-war  era  in 
England. 


ENGLISH  AND  BASQUE  FOLK  DANCES 
By  Violet  Alford 

[This  short  study  is  appearing  in  French  in  Le  Bulletin  du  Musde  Basque 
and  in  Spanish  in  the  Revue  Internationale  des  Etudes  Basques.] 

The  English  Morris  exists  in  three  forms — Sword  dances, 
Processional  dances,  and  the  Morris  proper. 

Sword  dances  belong  to  the  North  of  England,  and  are 
practised  at  Christmas-time  by  coal  miners  who  call  them¬ 
selves  Guisers  (disguisers),  or  Morris  men.  Sword 
dancers  used  to  be  accompanied  by  costumed  characters 
who  acted  the  remnants  of  a  Mumming  play.  These 
characters  are  the  old  woman  Betsy  (a  man  in  woman’s 
clothes),  the  Fool,  the  Doctor,  St.  George,  sometimes  even 
Wellington  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte  ! 

The  germ  of  the  play  is  always  a  death  and  a  bringing 
to  life  again.  St.  George  kills  one  of  the  characters,  who 
is  immediately  brought  to  life  by  the  Doctor’s  potion. 
If,  as  in  most  places  to-day,  the  Mumming  play  has 
vanished,  the  Sword  dancers  themselves  carry  on  the  tradi¬ 
tion  by  a  “  Calling-on  Song.”  Each  verse  introduces  a 
dancer  by  name. 

O  the  next  that  comes  in  is  a  Sailor  bold, 
and 

The  fourth  he  comes  on  like  a  ranting  young  lad, 

and 

March  along,  bold  Wellington. 

As  the  first  man  is  named  he  walks  forth,  sword  on 
shoulder,  and  continues  walking  in  a  circle  until  all  have 
been  called  and  are  walking  behind  him.  Then  the  dance 
begins.  Each  man  grasps  his  own  sword  in  his  right  hand 
and  seizes  the  point  of  the  sword  on  his  left.  Thus  a 
circle  is  formed  which  is  never  broken.  They  leap  over, 
pass  under,  run  through  arches,  until  the  “  lock  ”  or 
“  rose  ”  is  made.  This  is  done  by  weaving  the  swords 
into  an  octagon,  hexagon  or  pentagon,  according  to  their 
number,  and  it  is  held  aloft  by  the  captain.  Finally  the 
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rose  is  placed  over  the  kneeling  captain’s  head;  at  the 
word  of  command  each  man  draws  his  sword  from  the 
weaved  pattern  and  the  captain  falls  to  the  ground — the 
dead  man  of  the  play  again.  The  sword  dances  of 
Viscaya  so  strongly  resemble  those  of  Northern  Eng¬ 
land  that  one  can  hardly  believe  in  a  separate  origin. 
Their  captain,  however,  instead  of  falling  dead,  is 
raised  above  the  heads  of  his  men.  It  is  always  affirmed 
that  this  is  a  sign  of  triumph,  but  in  reality  nothing  is  less 
like  a  triumphal  and  victorious  war-captain  than  the  rigid, 
horizontal  figure  apparently  stretched  in  mid-air.  Can  it 
not  be  another  method  of  displaying  that  dead  man  whom 
we,  in  England,  believe  to  be  the  modern  representation 
of  that  age-old  sacrifice — the  essential  death  of  the  god 
of  the  year,  that  he  may  rise  again  each  new  spring?  In 
some  of  our  sword  dance  villages  this  necessary  decapita¬ 
tion  is  now  forgotten.  No  anthropomorphic  victim 
appears,  but  the  rose  alone  is  displayed  aloft.*  This  dis¬ 
play  might  well  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  triumph,  but  we  do 
not  look  upon  our  sword  dances  as  war  dances  at  all,  and 
where  the  rose  alone  is  displayed  we  take  it  to  be  a  symbol 
of  the  now  forgotten  sacrifice. 

This  ancient  belief  in  a  dying  and  resurrected  god — 
Atys,  Adonis,  Osiris,  Balder  the  Beautiful,  together  with 
the  yet  unknown  spring  deities  of  pre-historic  peoples — 
has  left  traces  all  over  Europe.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
that  the  Pays  Basque,  the  home  of  tradition,  should  be 
swept  bare  of  similar  traces. 

Processional  dances  seem  to  be  descended  directly  from 
those  spring  lustrations  which  took  village  folk  out  into 
their  woods  and  fields  seeking  the  assurance  that  their 
spring  god  was  newly  risen.  The  people  brought  home 
representations  of  the  deity  in  the  shape  of  May  boughs 
or  a  Maypole. 

Costumed  characters  go  with  these  processions  as  with 
the  sword  dancers;  Betsy,  or  the  Queen,  or  the  Lady, 
always  a  man  dressed  in  woman’s  clothes;  sometimes  a 

(i)  A  Morris  dance  shows  the  “hoisting”  of  one  dancer  in  the  final 
rounds. 
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“  besom  man,”  who  sweeps  the  way  clear ;  nearly  always 
a  Fool.  The  Morris  men  resemble  the  Cascarotak  and 
Volontak  of  Basse  Navarre  and  Labourd.  They  wear 
white  clothes,  decorated  with  ribbons  and  jingling  bells. 

The  Processional  Danse  des  Volants,  as  done  at  St. 
Jean-Pied-de-Port  and  its  environs,  is  an  almost  exact 
replica  of  a  processional  Morris,  while  the  boughs  carried 
in  Dantza  Korda^  (itself,  one  would  say,  a  spring  proces¬ 
sional)  are  in  all  probability  descendants  of  the  May- 
boughs.  Again,  Bazandrea  or  La  Dame  Sauvage  is 
surely  the  same  personage  as  our  Queen  or  Betsy?  In¬ 
deed,  at  Castleton,  in  Derbyshire,  the  Queen  with  a 
bonnet  and  a  white  veil  rides  on  horse-back  precisely  as 
I  have  seen  several  “  Sauvages  ”  in  Basse  Navarre.  But 
if  she  is  the  same  personage — wLom  does  she  represent  ? 

The  Morris  of  the  Midlands  has  reached  a  higher  stage 
of  development  than  these  processional  dances.  It  may 
be  compared  with  the  dances  of  La  Soule,  which,  if  sprung 
from  the  same  source  as  those  of  the  Volant  type,  have 
developed  almost  out  of  recognition.  It  is  performed  by 
six  men.  Their  beautifully  pleated  white  shirts  are 
decorated  with  ribbons,  bell  pads  are  w'orn  on  the  legs. 
In  old  days  a  tall  hat  decked  with  flowers  and  ribbons  was 
worn.  Nowadays  the  old  “  topper”  has  become  a  bowler 
or  ordinary  felt  hat.  Both  this  Morris  and  the  Proces¬ 
sionals  sally"  forth  on  Whit-Monday  or  some  such  date, 
dance  all  day  in  the  village  and  at  the  principal  farms 
and  houses.  The  traditional  characters  go  with  them, 
children  carry  “  May-hoops,”  and  the  Fool  cries  his  stale 
old  jokes.  To  uninitiated  eyes  Morris  dances  are  much 
alike.  The  form  is  always  the  same,  and  certain  figures 
occur  everywhere,  such  as  rounds,  keys,  back-to-back  and 
foot-up.  Yet  in  reality  each  village  tradition  keeps  its 
own  peculiarities,  steps  and  arm-movements.  In  the  same 
way  one  Saut  Basque  resembles  another.  Indeed,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  tune,  I  think  only  a  technical  dancer  could 
tell  them  apart.  This  type  of  Morris  may  be  compared 

(1)  Dantza  Korda  is  a  single  file  Farandole  danced  at  weddings  and  on 
festal  occasions. 
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to  the  Soule  dances,  as  I  have  said,  on  account  of  its 
highly  developed  technique.  It  must  be  granted  that 
artistically  it  outshines  the  Soule  dances  in  at  least  two 
aspects.  The  Soule  men  dance  with  their  legs  only. 
Their  bodies  are  rigid,  their  arms  are  not  used.  Morris 
men  are  curiously  upright  also,  but  every  step  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  its  own  arm-movement.  Thus  the  whole  body 
is  brought  into  use,  and  with  the  waving  and  tossing  of 
white  handkerchiefs  forms  a  wonderful  picture  of 
rhythmical  beauty. 

x\lso,  the  Soule  dances,  except  the  “gavotte,”  show 
few  ensemble  movements.  They  are  a  series  of  pas  seals, 
beginning  and  ending  with  a  concerted  figure.  The  Morris 
is  rich  in  the  beauty  of  threaded  keys  and  the  sudden  out¬ 
burst  of  wide-spread  rounds.  When  we  consider  what  is 
technically  called  footwork  alone,  there  the  Soule  men 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired;  our  Midland  farm  lads 
lumber  far  behind.  The  wearing  of  thick  boots,  of  course, 
precludes  such  agility,  but  I  also  think  that  Basques  are 
born  dancers,  and  that  modern  Englishmen  are  made 
dancers.  This  used  not  to  be  so,  for  the  “  dancing 
English  ”  were  consistently  admired  by  foreign  visitors  to 
our  Court  and  country.  The  persistent  likeness  between 
English  and  Basque  folk  forms  is  perceived  again  in  the 
characters  of  the  Soule  Masquerades.  There  are  the 
monsieur  and  the  dame,  equivalent  to  the  lord  and  lady; 
there  is  the  Tchcrrero,  w'ho  wears  bells  like  a  Morris  man, 
and  who  sweeps  a  way  for  the  dancers  as  does  our  besom 
man.  We  have  no  Chat,  though  the  fool  is  fond  of  knock¬ 
ing  off  hats.  Kantiniersa’  is  a  perplexing  person,  because 
she  seems  to  be  the  equivalent  to  Betsy,  and  thus  would 
duplicate  the  part  of  the  lady  or  dame.  Above  all,  there 
is  the  hobby  horse. 

This  animal  is  well  known  in  England.  He  used  to  be 
an  essential  figure  in  the  Morris,  but  now  in  the  words  of 
Shakespeare  he  “  is  quite  forgot.”  He  trots  forth  alone, 
however,  in  several  places,  such  as  Minehead,  in  May, 
where  he  frightens  the  girls  with  his  gambols.  He  is  a 


(i)  Besides,  Kantiniersa  or  La  Cantini^re  is  quite  a  modem  character 
showing  how  old  traditions  may  alter  even  yet. 
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native  of  the  Basque  country,  from  Pampeluna  (at  least) 
to  the  innermost  recesses  of  La  Soule. 

Until  now  I  have  taken  no  great  interest  in  the  hobby 
horse.  He  seemed,  having  read  so  much  of  him  in  Eliza¬ 
bethan  and  seventeenth  century  literature  without  having 
seen  him  with  these  eyes,  to  be  merely  a  quaint  mediaeval 
survival.  It  needed  a  Zamalzain‘  to  tear  down  the  veil 
of  indifference.  He  burst  upon  me  like  a  creature  from 
another  world,  aloof  amid  his  satellites,  beautiful  with  the 
strangest  beauty  imaginable.  Afterwards  I  watched 
another  throughout  an  entire  masquerade  on  a  little  -place 
in  a  little  village  far  away.  It  would  be  as  difficult  to 
make  a  consecutive  play  out  of  a  present-day  masquerade 
as  good  sense  out  of  a  Mumming  play.  The  monsieur 
and  dame  are,  one  supposes,  the  same  lord  and  lady  who 
rule  over  spring  festivals  all  over  Europe — the  Lord  and 
Lady  of  the  May — Robin  Hood  and  Maid  Marian — the 
•queen  and  the  fool  of  the  Ampleforth  sword  play — call 
them  what  you  will.  One  can  understand  the  accretion  of 
Les  Bohemiens  and  their  extravagances  as  a  mediaeval 
means  of  brightening  some  far  older  and  fading  drama, 
e.xactly  as  Robin  Hood’s  men  adhered  for  two  hundred 
years  or  more  to  the  Morris.  But  through  it  all  one  figure 
stands  out  pre-eminent  like  a  king  amongst  his  court — the 
Zamalzain  and  his  Chibalet.*  His  flowery  crown,  the  only 
one  in  the  scene,  shows  him  to  be  of  a  superior  order.  In 
the  rude  pranks  of  the  Bohemiens,  and  the  snatchings  of 
the  Chat,  he  is  never  touched.  He  is  treated  by  the  other 
dancers  as  a  being  apart.  When  paraded  for  his  finale 
the  attendant  cuenilleros  assume  expressions  of  the  utmost 
solemnity.  They  assist  his  leaps,  until  the  last  and  highest 
becomes  a  veritable  “  hoisting.”  Here  we  come  back  to 
the  hoisting  of  the  rose,  and  of  the  Viscayan  sword 
dance  captain.  Why  do  they  display  him  thus.^  Who  is 
this  man-horse? 

I  tentatively  grope  for  an  answer.  Disguise  has  always 
been  a  firm  characteristic  of  every  type  of  Morris  and 
Mumming  play.  Fools,  captains,  or  dancers  wear  some 

(1)  Zamalzain  is  Basque  for  the  rider  of  the  hobby  horse. 

(2)  Chibalet  is  Chevallet  in  Soule  dialect — the  horse  itself. 
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rag  or  tag  of  an  animal  disguise;  a  hare  skin,  a  fox  skin, 
with  the  tail  hanging  down  the  back,  great  reindeer  horns 
as  at  Abbots’  Bromley,  the  shape  and  trappings  of  a  horse, 
a  cow  skin  or  tail,  or  merely  that  easiest  of  all  disguises — 
a  black  face.  In  this  invariable  custom  do  we  catch  a 
glimpse  of  those  far-off  days  when  men  conceived  their 
gods  in  animal  form;  when  in  this  animal  form  the  god 
was  killed  (and  eaten)  in  order  to  ensure  the  continuation 
of  his  species?  In  those  twilight  days  when  the  tribal 
god  was  the  main  source  of  the  tribal  food  supply,  men 
invoked  him  by  magic  portraits,  as,  indeed,  some  Austra¬ 
lian  tribes  do  to-day.  They  draw  a  picture  of  their 
favourite  insect  on  a  rock  or  on  the  ground,  sit  around 
calling  upon  it  to  arrive  in  its  multitudes;  whereupon  it 
invariably  does  so,  and  the  tribe  eats  to  repletion.  The 
god,  their  food  and  themselves,  all  are  magically  and 
inextricably  one.  Such  was,  and  is,  the  tenet  of  totemism. 

E.  K.  Chambers,  in  his  Mediaeval  Stage,  says  that  in 
these  animal  disguises,  as  well  as  in  the  hobby  horse,  he 
sees  nothing  but  “  worshippers  careering  in  the  skins  of 
sacrificial  animals.”  Shall  we  not  rather  say  a  worshipper; 
the  most  important  of  the  worshippers;  the  priest,  chief, 
captain,  king,  who  took  upon  himself  to  represent  the 
deity,  and,  wrapped  in  the  skin,  feathers,  or  horns  of  the 
animal  god,  died  in  the  spring  rite? 

We  know  that  the  first  men  living  about  the  great  rivers 
of  Southern  France  and  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  were 
artists  and  hunters.  We  know  they  hunted  mammoths, 
reindeer,  bison,  horses.  We  know  they  made  pictures  in 
their  caves  of  all  these  animals  from  which  they  drew 
their  food  supplies.  How  do  we  know  that  these,  too,  are 
not  magic  pictures,  executed  not  for  the  love  of  art,  but 
for  the  utilitarian  purpose  of  attracting  the  necessary 
herds  ?  ^ 

The  reindeer  tribe  would  draw  its  reindeer-god  and  wear 
reindeer  horns,  and  the  horse  tribe  would  draw  its  horse- 
god,  and  wrap  themselves  in  horse-skins,  and  at  the  proper 
time  would  kill  and  eat  their  deities,  which  act  would  magi¬ 
cally  increase  the  food  supply  and  ensure  the  people  from 

(i)  This  is  not  merely  the  writer’s  idea,  but  is  suggested  by  Salamon 
Rfinach  in  his  “  Cults,  Myths  and  Religions.” 
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starvation.  Thousands  of  years  pass  by  and  men  conceive 
their  god  not  as  a  grub,  a  fox,  nor  a  horse,  but  as  a  man 
like  themselves,  A  legend  remains  that  he  must  be  clad 
in  the  sacred  animal’s  skin,  for  once  the  tribe,  like  the 
god,  were  foxes  or  horses.  So  when  the  time  for  the  spring 
rite  comes  round  the  chief  or  priest  still  decks  himself  in 
the  sacred  skin  and  goes  to  his  death  as  a  representative 
of  the  now  anthropomorphic  god.  In  England  we  actually 
see  captains  and  fools  in  foxskins  killed  in  the  yearly  sword 
dance.  In  spite  of  being  told  that  he  is  a  victorious  war 
captain,  I  venture  to  see  a  spring  ritual  victim  in  the  recum¬ 
bent  Viscayan  sword  dance  leader;  is  it  imagination 
only  which  sees  a  similar  victim  in  the  Zamalzain  of 
La  Soule?  No  proof  is  forthcoming,  of  course.  Do  we 
ever  find  actual  proof  when  delving  into  the  dim  workings 
of  primitive  man’s  mind?  To  see  him  in  a  masquerade 
is  the  first  step  towards  belief.  When  performing  discon¬ 
nected  dances,  as  he  often  does,  he  loses  the  weight  of  his 
proper  environment.  In  his  traditional  place  he  is  the 
centre,  the  star  of  the  play.  He  certainly  is  not  killed 
nowadays.  Was  he  once?  Do  the  traditional  shoeing  and 
gelding  take  the  place  of  a  killing  as  the  rose  is  displayed 
in  place  of  a  decapitation?  And  just  as  certainly  is  he 
“hoisted.”  We  know  by  voluminous  literary  allusions  and 
churchwardens’  accounts  that  as  it  w^as  in  the  fifteenth 
century  so  is  the  Morris  to-day.  If  we  had  some  such 
history  of  the  masquerade  we  should  be  on  firmer  ground, 
for  it  is  not  even  known  when  its  present  form  began  nor 
when  the  present  unfortunate  name  was  given.  We  can 
understand  that  its  very  early  date  for  a  spring  rite  is  due 
to  Church  influence,  to  ensure  the  keeping  of  Lent.  The 
presence  of  the  monsieur  and  dame  ought  to  clarify  its 
nature,  but  the  intrusion  of  the  Bohemien  party  also 
obscures  it. 

However,  there,  on  the  very  ground  trodden  by  those 
ancient  horse  hunters,  w'e  see  their  descendants  as  “wor¬ 
shippers  wrapped  in  a  horse  skin  ” — perhaps  the  wor¬ 
shipper  who,  in  the  shape  of  the  horse  divinity,  went  to  his 
sacramental  death.* 

(i)  We  may  compare  this  hypothetical  horse  victim  with  the  Padstow 
hobby  horse  ritual. 
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The  Name. 

Probably  the  name  Morris  comes  from  Morisco  or 
Moresque,  but  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  dance  itself 
does  so,  nor  can  we  imagine,  as  is  now  sometimes  mooted, 
that  it  was  stolen  from  the  Basques.  Some  such  dance  rite 
is  spread  all  over  Europe.  It  is  not  only  in  England  and 
the  Basque  country  that  it  is  found.  Why  should  English¬ 
men  copy  their  dance  from  one  particular  corner  of  France 
any  more  than  from  the  Swiss,  Flemish,  or  Germans?  The 
difficulty  is  that  what  we  in  England  call  the  Morris  is 
not  always  what  others  call  the  Moresque  or  Morisco. 
Moresque  was  often  used  for  a  stage  dance,  composed  for 
a  court  masque  or  ballet,  bearing  no  likeness  whatever  to 
the  spring  folk  dance.  Monsieur  Georges  Herelle  writes 
of  the  dance  of  the  Volants  and  Cascarots  of  Basse 
Navarre  as  the  “  Moresque.”  It  would  be  valuable  to 
know  on  what  authority  he  thus  names  it.  Do  the  dancers 
themselves  ever  call  it  so?  English  soldiery  occupied 
Aquitaine  and  the  Basque  lands  for  three  hundred  years. 
[They  would  have  noted  the  extraordinary  similarity  of  the 
native  dances  to  their  own.  At  the  time  of  the  final  re¬ 
conquest  of  Spain,  Moors  came  into  fashion,  as  it  were. 
Every  dark-skinned  man  was  a  “  Moor  ” ;  negroes  were 
“  black-a-moors,”  and  are  still.  Our  soldiers  going  to  and 
fro  might  easily  have  carried  home  the  fashionable  word. 
Finding  their  own  village  dances  still  in  full  vigour, 
remarking  that  the  home  dancers  disguised  themselves  and 
even  blackened  their  faces,  they  fancied  it  was  done  to 
represent  those  Moors  w'ho  were  so  much  in  the  public  eye. 
Forthwith  the  ancient  English  rite  became  the  Moorish  or 
Morris  dance.  If  it  could  be  proved  that  the  Basse 
Navarre  dance  has  been  thus  called  from,  say,  the  fifteenth 
century,  it  would  go  a  long  way  towards  clearing  up  the 
question  of  whence  came  the  English  name  of  Morris. 
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By  W.  L.  George 

C'HAPTER  \\—{cont.) 

Song  of  Songs. 

Not  much  of  this  early  civilisation  had  penetrated  to  the  hills  where 
lived  the  Tsarl  and  a  fluctuating  population,  averaging  seven  or  eight 
men  and  a  dozen  or  more  women.  Marriage  by  declaration  had  not 
penetrated  there;  group  marriage  had  survived  only  a  few  years,  and 
slowly  evolved  into  polygamy  about  the  Tsarl  himself ;  the  intolerance 
of  the  master  extended  to  his  men,  all  of  whom  were  weaker  than  he. 
The  Tsarl  practised  polygamy  because  he  was  the  chief,  and  monogamy 
was  enforced  upon  his  followers  by  the  dearth  of  mates  :  modern  morals 
sometimes  take  strange  paths.  The  people  of  the  hills  had  taken  up  fire 
after  those  of  the  plains,  but  they  did  maintain  that  flickering  centre 
of  social  life.  They  were  too  idle  to  build  houses  of  seaweed  brick, 
but  they  had  contrived  rude  shelters  made  of  boughs  bent  down  towards 
the  ground  and  lashed  into  position,  enough  to  keep  off  the  rains. 
They  lived  a  more  sumptuous  life,  and  a  little  further  we  shall  say 
something  of  the  court  of  the  Tsarl. 

Meanwhile,  at  Home  City,  an  immense  development  of  the  social 
relation  was  being  produced  by  two  incidents.  Arry  the  Cruel  did 
not  definitely  belong  to  Home  City,  but  he  was  not  strong  enough  to 
bear  the  life  of  the  hills ;  thus  he  generally  camped  in  a  seaweed  hut 
some  hundreds  of  yards  up  the  River  of  the  Plains,  where  he  lived 
with  Too  and  a  very  big  girl  called  Ida,  of  whom  he  was  secretly 
afraid.  The  population  of  his  hut  fluctuated,  for  sometimes  Bloo 
joined  their  party,  and  sometimes  a  girl  roved  back  from  the  hills,  sick 
of  ill-treatment.  Arry  did  not  look  upon  his  children  as  pets.  He 
took  malicious  pleasure  in  teasing  them,  in  raising  food  to  their  mouths 
and  then  taking  it  away.  His  household  was  dirty,  quarrelsome, 
and  tears  often  flowed  there,  but  in  the  main  it  was  undisturbed.  One 
of  his  children  was  a  small  Ixjy,  the  first  in  fact,  and  called  Ovloo; 
this  child  somehow  had  enough  vigour  to  defy  his  father,  to  draw  away 
from  his  cruel  home  and  to  live  in  his  own  savage  manner  among  the 
foothills.  This  irritated  Arry,  who  often  beat  him.  One  day,  when 
Ovloo  was  about  five,  he  entered  Home  City  while  Arry  sat  there. 

“  Where  have  you  been?  ”  cried  the  father,  angrily.  “  Twice  has 
the  sun  risen,  and  where  were  you?  " 

The  child,  encouraged  by  the  assembly,  did  not  reply,  but  put  out 
his  tongue.  Arry  gave  a  yelp  of  rage,  seized  the  child  by  the  hair, 
and  struck  it  again  and  again  so  that  it  howled. 

“  I’ll  punish  you,”  cried  Arry.  “I’m  tired  of  you,  I’ll  make  you 
izeneer.” 
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He  dragged  Ovloo  to  the  river  nearby,  and  seizing  the  child  by  the 
neck,  thrust  him  into  the  water,  rejoicing  no  doubt  in  the  efforts  it 
made  to  resist  drowning.  But  he  did  not  succeed  in  drowning  Ovloo, 
for  Dzon  and  Sandy  ran  towards  them,  and  tore  the  child  out  of  his 
hands. 

“  You  mustn’t  do  that,”  said  Dzon. 

”  Why  not?  ”  said  Arry. 

”  You  must  not  make  him  izetieer,”  said  Sandy,  shaken  out  of  his 
placidity. 

”  I  can  do  what  I  like,”  said  Arry.  “  He’s  mine.” 

Then  Dzon  said  the  new  social  thing:  ”  Yes,  he’s  yours,  but  he’s 
also  his  own.  He  must  not  make  you  izeneer,  and  you  must  not  make 
him  so.  All  must  live.” 

In  other  words,  mankind  was  not  entitled  to  take  life,  and  as  Dzon 
pondered  what  he  himself  had  done  in  a  fit  of  instinct,  it  came  to  him 
for  certain  that  in  the  city  where  he  dwelt  none  might  be  done  to 
death.  Thus  children  might  no  longer  be  .slain,  and  indeed  fights 
were  stopped.  By  degrees  sobriety  and  a  certain  sedateness  invested 
the  peaceful  inhabitants.  Life  was  almost  idyllic  .  .  .  but  it  was  not 
so  in  the  hills.  Civilisation,  as  it  grew  in  the  plains,  was  sowing  the 
seeds  of  its  own  destruction. 

Another  incident,  almost  as  important,  was  provided  when  Dzon 
and  Elnor  were  twenty-five,  by  a  girl  born  upon  the  island,  Ovmarion 
of  the  red  hair.  Her  mother,  Marion,  had  developed  the  primitive 
strain  as  much  as  any  woman  upon  the  island.  Her  child  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Tsarl,  lx)rn  in  these  early  days  when  the  hills  and 
the  plains  contained  only  one  people.  Marion  had  been  one  of  those 
languid  bacchantes  who  had  marched  into  the  foothills  towards  adven¬ 
ture.  She  was  not  a  hill  woman,  nor  yet  a  woman  of  the  plains; 
she  M'as  uncertain  and  unhappy,  moving  from  place  to  place.  Thus, 
after  a  few  years,  like  any  cat  deserting  her  kittens,  she  grew  tired 
of  her  little  girl,  and  indeed  of  all  the  children  who  were  born  to  her. 
Such  children,  finding  more  amusement  in  the  plains,  clustered  about 
Home  City,  where  they  were  treated  with  negligent  kindness  by  the 
town  dwellers,  and  fed  on  handfuls  of  ground  maize.  They  played  with 
stones  and  shells  as  their  ancestors  had  done.  They  were  tolerated 
in  Sandy’s  seaweed  hut,  where  they  mingled  with  the  children  of  the 
city.  Lineage  was  still  so  uncertain,  in  spite  of  marriage  by  declara¬ 
tion,  that  they  gained  as  much  affection,  and  no  more  than,  those 
children  who  knew  both  their  parents.  Thus  it  came  that  Ovmarion, 
at  the  age  of  seven  or  eight,  settled  in  the  hut  which  sheltered  Dzon 
and  Elnor,  Ovelna,  her  younger  brother  Stole,  and  yet  another  boy, 
also  called  Ovelna,  this  creating  a  confusion  which  confounded  nobody 
in  this  civilisation  where  a  man  was  a  man,  and  had  no  definite 
relationship  with  anyone  else. 

Ovmarion  was  a  fine,  fat  child,  one  of  those  dimpled,  cherubic 
children,  with  masses  of  red  hair,  big  blue  eyes,  and  a  false  air  of 
innocence  about  the  comers  of  her  mouth  and  eyes.  She  inherited  from 
Marion  nothing  at  all,  none  of  the  restlessness,  or  of  the  wandering 
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spirit.  She  was  a  Tsarl,  placid,  sturdy,  and  good-humoured,  so  long 
as  she  was  not  crossed.  For  five  years  she  lived  under  the  roof  of 
Dzon  like  a  splendid  vegetable  that  drives  its  roots  as  deep  as  it 
may,  and  flourished.  To  Dzon  she  was  one  of  the  children  whom  some¬ 
times  he  petted  and  not  often  chastised.  Though  Ovelna,  the  girl, 
had  for  him  an  attraction  different  from  that  of  any  other  child  because 
she  was  the  first  of  his  own,  which  he  had  held  in  his  arms,  he  was 
fond  of  Ovmarion.  He  taught  her  to  make  knots,  instructed  her  hands 
in  the  art  of  rubbing  down  a  flint  to  make  it  sharp.  Perhaps  the 
emotion  that  was  to  come  to  him  grew  so  slowly  and  so  secretly  that 
he  would  never  have  been  aware  of  it,  and  would  have  stayed  uneasily 
content  when  Ovmarion  formed  a  home  of  her  own ;  but  it  was  not 
so  with  the  little  girl.  She  had  been  brought  up  to  fear  Ankel,  and 
in  one  of  those  moods  ran  to  Dzon,  screaming,  begging  him  to  prevent 
Ankel  from  taking  her  away.  Dzon  took  her  into  his  arms. 

“  Foolish  child,”  he  said,  ”  Ankel  will  not  take  you  away.” 

“  He  will,  he  will,”  wailed  Ovmarion,  clinging  to  him.  ”  Zulien 
says  I  must  fear  him ;  what  do  I  fear  except  that  he  wull  take  me 
away?  ” 

Dzon  stroked  the  copper  locks,  which  were  pleasant  under  his  hand  : 
“  Foolish  child,”  he  said  again.  ”  Ankel  will  not  take  you  away  so 
long  as  I  am  here.” 

Ovmarion  clung  closer  to  the  muscular  arm  :  ”  Oh,  Dzon,”  she  said, 
“  I  believe  you.  You  are  stronger  than  Ankel,  are  you  not?  ” 

Thus  a  greater  familiarity  arose  between  them,  and  as  Ovmarion 
approached  the  precocious  maturity  of  those  latitudes,  as  she  too  knew 
the  disturbances  which  had  shaken  the  island  a  dozen  years  ago,  now 
she  sought  the  society  of  Dzon.  The  sturdy,  black-bearded  man,  who 
was  always  so  calm,  who  never  let  forth  shrilly  like  the  sapajous,  repre¬ 
sented  to  her  all  that  is  fixed,  all  that  is  strong  in  nature.  Perhaps 
she  did  not  love  him,  but  she  worshipped  him.  Now  she  sought  more 
often  the  touch  of  his  hand;  she  liked  to  lay  food  before  him  upon 
the  flat  stone;  she  liked  to  serve  him.  Naturally  Dzon  was  moved  by 
this  humble  appeal.  One  day,  in  the  innocence  of  his  nature,  in 
presence  of  Elnor,  he  laid  an  arm  about  Ovmarion,  drew  her  close  to 
him,  half-surprised  by  the  emotion  which  invaded  him.  It  was  not  a 
child  he  held  so,  but  a  woman  suddenly  yielding,  who  looked  up  at 
him  through  a  curtain  of  golden  lashes,  with  just  the  droop  of  the 
lips,  the  droop  of  the  eyebrows,  which  many  years  before  he  had  seen 
upon  the  face  of  Elnor.  Ovmarion  lay  very  still  in  his  grasp,  to  which 
she  responded  as  it  grew  harsher.  Dzon  bent  down  and  kissed  her  cheek. 
The  little  girl  pressed  her  face  against  his  and  returned  his  kiss. 
There  was  a  moment’s  awkwardness,  during  which  Dzon  was  disturbed 
by  the  beating  of  his  heart.  Then,  suddenly,  as  if  she  were  a  civilised 
woman,  as  if  her  nerves  were  drawn  so  tight  that  she  must  do  some¬ 
thing,  Elnor  made  a  jerky  movement  which  brought  crashing  to  the 
floor  the  stone  axes  that  stood  against  the  wall.  That  soimd  broke  the 
thread  which  was  being  woven.  Dzon  looked  up  with  surprised  eyes. 
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while  over  the  features  of  Ovmarion  passed  a  look  of  pain.  That  noise, 
that  reminder  of  the  outer  world,  had  broken  her  dream. 

“Ovmarion,”  said  Elnor  harshly,  “go  out  of  the  hut;  there  are 
too  many  here.” 

The  child  was  disciplined,  for  on  that  island  the  generations  had 
not  yet  learnt  that  the  young  are  stronger  than  the  old.  So,  the  look 
of  pain  changing  to  one  of  sulkiness,  she  rose  and  went  out,  followed 
after  a  moment  by  the  other  two  children. 

Dzon  had  stayed  where  he  sat,  his  mind  still  bound  by  his  new 
emotions,  by  the  flicker  of  memory,  by  the  sweetness  which  now  affected 
him  as  a  distant  music.  Then  he  was  surprised  by  the  expression 
which  he  could  see  upon  Elnor’s  face,  a  new  expression,  tightly  com¬ 
pressed  lips  and  shining  brown  eyes,  warm  with  fire. 

“  Why  did  you  send  Ovmarion  away?  ”  he  asked  at  last. 

“  Because  I  can’t  bear  to  have  her  here,”  said  Elnor. 

“  Why  not?  She  does  no  harm.  I  like  the  child  :  I  would  always 
have  her  with  me.” 

“  So  I  see,”  replied  Elnor,  and  though  those  words  were  not  used 
she  expressed  as  well  as  she  could  what  any  civilised  woman  would 
have  said  as  she  sensed  a  rival,  and  Dzon,  like  any  civilised  man,  failed 
to  understand  her. 

“  Yes,”  he  said,  “  I  like  the  child.  Perhaps  I  will  declare  myself 
bound  to  her.” 

“  Dzon,”  said  Elnor,  faintly.  Then  anger  dominated  her :  “  So,” 
she  cried,  “  you  would  bind  yourself  to  another  !  You  who  have  lived 
with  me  so  long,  now  you  would  bring  a  stranger  into  my  house  to  be 
your  wife, -so  that  you  may  love  her,  so  that  you  may  love  me  no 
more.” 

“You  are  foolish,”  said  Dzon.  “  Why  should  I  love  you  less 
because  I  love  her  too?  ” 

“  You  cannot  love  us  both,”  said  Elnor.  Savage  but  sagacious,  she 
added  :  “  Of  two  women  whom  a  man  loves,  one  must  he  love  more.” 

“  That  may  be  so,’,’  said  Dzon  thoughtfully,  for  new  ideas  always 
interested  him.  His  placidity  enraged  Elnor. 

“  Men!  ”  she  said,  “  there  is  no  good  in  you.  How  can  you  hurt 
me  so  as  to  say  that  one  you  may  love  more,  and  that  is  not  I  ?  Oh,  I 
know  it  well,  it  is  not  I.  You  have  not  long  known  Ovmarion,  and 
since  you  have  known  her  you  have  been  changed.  You  love  me  no 
more.”  Her  voice  rose:  “  You  love  me  no  more,  Dzon,  and  I  love 
you  so  well.  Before  I  knew  it  w'as  as  if  I  did  not  live,  and  if  I  am  to 
know  you  no  more,  then  I  shall  be  izeneer.  Dzon,  Dzon,  let  it  not  be 
so,  let  us  be  as  we  were.” 

Dzon  rose  to  his  feet,  came  close  to  her,  some  of  her  passionate 
feeling  affecting  him.  He  could  not  understand  what  she  meant,  and 
he  told  himself  so  well  as  his  brain  would  let  him  that  he  did  not 
want  Ovmarion  if  this  caused  anger  and  pain  to  Elnor.  Yet  his 
approach  disturbed  more,  as  a  civilised  woman  whom  in  her  anger  a 
man  tries  to  soothe. 

“  Don’t  touch  me,”  she  cried,  half  in  anger,  half  in  agony.  “  Go 
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to  Ovmarion.  She  is  the  one  you  love,  not  I.  Do  not  try  to  make 
me  believe  what  is  not  true.  Oh,  I  wish  I  was  izeneer,  and  I  should 
feel  no  more.  Indeed,"  she  cried,  “  I  will !  ”  She  picked  up  one 
of  the  shell  knives  and  was  about  to  drive  it  into  her  breast  when 
Dzon  seized  her  arm.  There  was  a  short  moment  of  wrestling,  at  the 
end  of  which  Elnor  had  to  drop  the  knife,  and  stood  trembling  in 
arms  and  legs,  in  the  grasp  of  the  man. 

“  P'oolish  child,”  said  Dzon,  calm,  though  every  feeling  in  him 
was  inflamed. 

Then  Elnor  wept.  While  he  still  held  her  wrist  long  shivers  passed 
through  her  body ;  the  mouth  that  worked  fell  open ;  now  from  the 
eyes  streamed  tears  which  she  did  not  try  to  wipe  away.  For  a 
moment,  half-puzzled,  the  man  watched  her,  accustomed  to  fury  rather 
than  to  weeping.  But  almost  at  once  the  sight  of  those  adored 
features,  wet  and  twisted,  caused  an  equal  twist  within  his  heart.  He 
was  not  thinking  of  Ovmarion,  but  only  now  of  the  present  agony,  of 
Elnor,  so  familiar  and  so  dear,  here  beside  him.  Uttering  a  sound 
of  sympathy  he  flung  his  arms  about  Elnor,  held  her  close,  nuzzling 
his  cheek  against  hers  as  a  tigress  nuzzles  her  cubs.  F or  a  long  time 
she  wept,  accepting  his  caresses  without  response,  weeping,  however, 
a  little  less.  When  her  tears  stopped  Dzon  had  time  to  think,  and 
said : 

"  I  see  what  you  mean,  Elnor.  One  man  shall  be  with  one  woman, 
and  there  shall  be  no  more.  Those  who  are  joined  shall  stay  joined, 
and  none  other  shall  be  joined  with  them.” 

”  Oh,  Dzon,”  murmured  Elnor,  but  emotion  broke  the  current  of 
speech.  She  could  only  cling  to  him,  breathless,  wordless,  irradiated 
by  the  delight  of  feeling  sure  of  him.  She  was  his,  and  he  was  hers. 
She  would  express  that  it  was  for  ever,  and  she  could  not. 
Pathetically  she  tried. 

”  Dzon,  when  this  moon  is  dark  and  another  shall  have  risen  there 
shall  be  only  you  and  I.  When  that  moon  is  dead  and  other  moons 
are  come,  and  other  moons  and  other  moons,  all  the  moons,  until  we 
are  izeneer y  there  shall  be  only  you  and  I.” 

”  Yes,  so  shall  it  be,”  said  Dzon  firmly.  His  lips  met  hers  in  a 
kiss  of  reassurance ;  then,  because  he  was  a  man,  because  emotional 
tension  made  him  awkw'ard,  because  he  felt  that  women  are  always 
satisfied  by  a  kiss,  he  put  Elnor  gently  aside  and  went  to  stand  up 
against  the  wall  the  fallen  axes. 

Thus  monogamy  was  established  in  Home  City,  and  though  for  many 
years  it  suffered  from  breaches,  it  prevailed  because  not  only  Dzon 
and  Elnor,  but  Sandy  and  Donal  and  their  wives  established  that  form 
of  domesticity.  Meanwhile,  however,  another  form  of  life  was  taking 
definition  at  the  court  of  the  Tsarl.  His  settlement  had  become  a 
court  because  in  the  vanity  of  his  strength  he  needed  followers,  and 
fiecause  on  the  island,  just  as  in  the  outer  world,  there  were  men  who 
needed  a  leader  as  much  as  the  leader  needed  them.  Nearly  all  the 
early  recruits  of  the  Tsarl  had  been  beaten  by  him  in  single  combat ; 
then  he  had  conceived  for  them  a  sort  of  contemptuous  affection.  And 
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they,  when  they  met  him,  afraid  that  he  would  beat  them  again,  had 
sought  to  propitiate  him.  Bloo,  for  instance,  the  weak  and  hysterical 
boy,  found  himself,  after  his  first  beating  by  the  Tsarl,  haunted  by 
the  idea  of  him.  He  was  neurotic,  and  now  the  Tsarl  took  upon 
himself  in  his  dreams  the  part  which  had  been  played  by  Ankel  the 
devourer,  by  the  mythological  fussik.  So  strong  was  his  enthralment 
that  a  few  days  later,  when  the  Tsarl  was  skirting  a  little  wood,  Bloo 
flung  a  stone  at  him.  It  was  as  if  he  courted  the  wrath  of  the  big 
youth,  for  he  did  not  run  away,  but  stood  half-palsied,  until  the 
Tsarl  seized  him  by  his  long  hair,  threw  him  upon  the  ground,  and 
beat  him  with  a  stick,  while  he  writhed  in  silence. 

When  the  punishment  was  done  Tsarl  said  : 

“  Do  that  again,  and  I  will  make  you  izeneer.” 

Bloo  did  not  reply.  His  limbs  were  trembling,  but  after  a  moment, 
observing  a  heavily  laden  guava  tree,  he  broke  a  branch  covered  with 
fruit  and  mutely  held  it  out  to  the  Tsarl.  It  was  a  peace  offering, 
but  also  an  act  of  fealty.  The  Tsarl,  puzzled,  accepted  the  branch 
and  went  up  into  the  hills,  eating  the  fruit,  and  at  times  singing 
hoarsely  to  himself,  while  young  Bloo,  rubbing  his  sore  places,  stumbled 
after  him.  He  hated  and  he  fear  the  Tsarl,  but  he  loved  him.  Weak, 
he  mu.st  be  with  one  who  was  strong.  The  Tsarl  took  little  notice  of 
him,  allowed  him  to  follow  like  a  stray  dog,  and  later  tolerated  his 
presence  about  the  camp  fire  where  others,  Leo,  Feodor,  Arold,  were 
already  gathered.  By  the  prestige  of  his  strength,  by  ruthlessness, 
and  by  a  certain  barbaric  beauty,  the  Tsarl  was  making  in  the  hills  a 
rallying  centre.  Many  of  the  bacchantes  w'ho  marched  into  the  hills 
fled  because  they  were  ill-treated,  but  many  stayed.  Girls  such  as 
Ada,  Lina,  Ruth,  the  wild  and  restless  Sybil,  Vera,  Bertha,  Ethel, 
associated  themselves  with  the  life  of  the  hillmen.  Though  there 
marriage  and  monogamy  never  operated,  though  personal  affection 
dictated  only  temporary  unions,  though  the  children  had  no  definite 
fathers,  little  by  little  a  rough  order  was  established. 

It  was  established  because  even  there,  where  civilisation  was  not 
blooming,  it  was  necessary  to  control  that  first  cattle,  woman. 

The  followers  of  Tsarl  were  never  to  enter  the  agricultural  stage, 
or  even  the  pastoral ;  they  were  hunting  people,  a  people  of  prey. 
Thus  no  question  of  property  could  occur  in  a  world  comparatively  so 
large  that  there  was  room  for  everybody,  food  for  everybody,  and 
happiness  for  all,  if  they  had  known  it.  But  the  predilection  for 
ownership,  so  strong  in  man,  baulked  of  its  normal  object,  property, 
found  its  satisfaction  in  woman.  Here  were  controllable  creatures, 
animals  less  strong  than  men,  animals  impeded  by  child-bearing,  and, 
above  all,  animals  capable  of  delighting  the  superior  sex.  All  this 
can  be  said  of  fine  horses.  Though  the  marriage  relation  did  not 
exist  in  the  hills,  preference  did ;  sometimes  there  was  fighting,  because 
a  certain  woman  had  been  taken  by  another.  So  frequent  was  this 
that  it  occurred  to  the  Tsarl  that,  since  he  need  not  fight  because  he 
was  strongest,  all  the  women  must  belong  to  him. 
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“  This  day,”  he  said,  suddenly,  to  Leo,  “  Ethel  shall  no  longer  be 
your  girl.” 

“  Why  not?  ”  asked  Leo,  in  a  truculent  voice. 

“  Because  she  is  mine,”  said  the  Tsarl. 

Leo  had  forgotten  his  early  lesson  and  laughed,  while  Arold  and 
Feodor,  who  stood  near  him,  joined  in  his  merriment.  The  Tsarl  did 
not  reply,  but  raising  a  large  white  fist  upon  which  curled  reddish 
hair,  he  struck  Leo  upon  the  jaw  only  once.  The  youth  fell,  and  was 
unconscious  for  a  couple  of  minutes,  while  the  Tsarl  placed  his  foot 
upon  the  breast  of  his  fallen  enemy. 

“  Ethel  is  mine,”  he  chanted  hoarsely,  ‘‘  she  is  mine,  and  Leo  is 
izenecr.  You,  Arold,  bring  to  me  Vera,  and  you,  too,  Feodor,  bring 
her  who  is  yours.” 

The  two  men  hesitated,  but  the  sight  of  Leo  under  the  foot  of  the 
Tsarl  affrighted  them  so  that  with  bent  heads  they  went  into  the  forest, 
returning  a  little  later  with  the  women  who  were  theirs.  Mutely  they 
stood  before  the  Tsarl,  and  mutely  they  watched  him  disappear  among 
the  trees  with  his  captives. 

Thus  it  became  established  that  all  women  belonged  to  the  Tsarl, 
because  he  was  the  Tsarl,  the  chief.  Good-humouredly  he  tolerated 
the  loves  of  his  subjects,  but  they  knew  that  they  held  women  only 
by  his  consent.  In  fact,  the  Tsarl  developed  a  curious  idea,  probably 
aroused  by  the  gesture  of  Bloo  :  when  now  a  link  was  formed  between 
a  woman  and  a  man  they  must  first  come  to  him,  and,  lying  upon  their 
faces,  as  so  many  did  at  dawn  before  the  spirit  of  Ankel,  hold  up  to  him 
as  a  symbolic  gift  a  branch  of  guava  laden  with  fruit.  Thus  he  made 
dependent  upon  his  will  the  control  of  the  most  valuable  cattle  of  all ; 
instinctively,  while  he  was  strong,  he  had  seized  upon  the  most  potent 
means  of  controlling  his  people.  He  was  a  chief,  and  soon, 
because  he  liked  to  have  the  monopoly  of  fighting,  he  was  able  to 
prevent  other  fights.  It  amused  him  sometimes  to  see  men  fight,  but 
after  a  while  he  liked  still  better  to  strike  each  combatant  a  blow  so 
heavy  that  they  broke  away. 

”  Do  not  strike  him,”  he  said  once,  as  Feodor  came  to  blows  with 
Arold.  ”  If  he  must  be  struck,  then  I  shall  do  it.  Leave  blows  to 
the  Tsarl,  for  the  blows  of  the  Tsarl  are  heavy.” 

He  established  the  pax  Tsarlica,  a  dark  and  sanguinary  peace,  a 
peace  based  on  brute  punishment;  he  established  a  morality  of  force, 
a  morality  of  fire.  The  picture  is  rude,  but  not  ignoble.  We  may 
imagine  the  Tsarl  sitting  alone  upon  a  stone  in  the  midst  of  a  clearing. 
His  heavy  white  frame  is  bent  under  the  weight  of  his  great  head  and 
flaming  hair.  The  giant  is  thinking,  thinking  the  small  thoughts  of 
giants;  that  is,  of  food,  of  lust,  and  of  battle.  But  his  keen  ears 
can  pick  up,  in  the  distance,  the  snore  of  a  man  gorged  with  food,  the 
song  of  a  woman  as  she  plaits  her  hair.  There  is  no  fighting  in  this 
camp;  there  is  no  quarrelling;  passion,  ambition,  all  these  are  sup¬ 
pressed,  because  he  sits  upon  his  stone,  master  of  them  all.  Without 
desiring  it,  the  Tsarl  has  established  order.  He  is  making  civilisation, 
though  he  hates  it,  though  he  despises  it;  he  is  creating  the  rule  of 
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force,  essential  preliminary  to  the  rule  of  right.  That  is  to  say,  he  is 
enforcing  the  will  of  one,  while  the  people  of  the  plains,  slightly  smug 
in  their  civilisation,  call  right  what  is  only  the  will  of  a  few. 

The  songs  of  Mord  had  penetrated  to  the  hills  in  snatches,  because 
the  brains  were  not  good  enough  to  hold  them,  except  perhaps  the  brain 
of  Bloo.  Besides,  the  savage  instinct  to  hide  things  away,  as  a  dog 
does  a  bone,  had  resulted  in  one  discovery — alcohol.  It  was  Leo  who 
made  it,  by  playfully  crushing  guavas  into  a  large  hollow  cocoanut. 
Then  he  put  the  mess  away,  and  some  days  later  was  surprised  to  see 
tliat  it  had  fermented,  that  it  was  faintly  agreeable  to  drink.  He 
also  experienced  a  slight  excitement,  something  pleasurable,  a  vague 
hilarity,  and  a  tendency  to  think  himself  as  great  as  the  Tsarl.  For¬ 
tunately  he  did  not  encounter  the  Tsarl  in  this  mood,  but  often  now 
he  crushed  out  the  guava  juice,  learnt  to  remove  the  crust,  and  to  drink 
the  pale  liquid  which  produced  these  strange  effects.  .  .  . 

So  we  come  upon  a  barbaric  scene.  It  is  night,  and  in  a  glade 
upon  the  hills  the  fire  smokes  and  sputters,  piled  with  dead  wood  and 
with  green  branches.  The  moon  flings  her  silver  scarf  across  the 
trees,  to  wed  it  with  the  yellow  flame ;  by  the  fire  squats  the  Tsarl, 
a  figure  picked  out  in  orange ;  his  monstrous  shadow  flickers  about  the 
trees  as  the  flames  rise  and  fall.  By  his  hand  are  split  coconuts  filled 
with  fluid,  from  which  he  drinks ;  behind  him  his  men,  also  squatting, 
also  drinking  the  precious  juice.  And  in  the  light  of  the  fire  the 
bacchantes,  singing  hoarsely  the  songs  of  Mord,  rhythmically  posturing. 
They  dance,  they  dance  while  the  sultan  drinks,  his  left  hand  propping 
before  him  a  flint-headed  spear,  his  right  holding  the  cup. 

“  Whezi,  illadia}  Oh,  whezi  .  .  .” 

The  shadows  rise  and  mingle ;  the  smoke  stings ;  a  heady  intoxication 
rises  in  the  brains  of  the  men,  who  are  moved  to  follow  the  song  and 
rhythmically  to  accentuate  it  by  raising  and  dropping  their  spears. 

“  Oho!  ”  bellows  the  Tsarl,  louder  than  a  hero  of  Homer.  “  Bloo, 
give  me  a  cup,  for  mine  is  dry,  and  you  women,  dance  1  Dance  in 
the  name  of  Ankel,  if  you  would  not  be  stung  with  the  spear.” 

Meanwhile,  in  the  plains  life  was  developing  upon  the  even  lines 
which  had  been  planned  for  it.  The  growing  complexity  of  life,  the 
development  of  the  canoe,  the  invention  of  the  net,  had  compelled  co-, 
operation ;  fishing  especially,  since  the  nets  had  become  so  large  that  at 
least  six  men  and  women  were  required  to  handle  them.  Discussion 
arose  on  favourable  tides,  on  the  desirability  of  investigating  the  River 
of  the  Hills.  At  first  Dzon  and  Sandy  settled  all  such  matters,  though 
in  the  main  the  city  dwellers  fished  when  they  chose,  and  made  seaweed 
bricks  when  they  needed  them.  But  the  intense  social  life  of  the  plains 
having  led  to  debate,  unconsciously  it  became  the  custom  for  the  people 
to  meet  on  the  beach  every  day  after  dawn,  when  they  had  done  homage 
to  Ankel.  There  men,  women  and  children  mixed,  talked,  and  .still 
played.  By  degrees,  however,  the  children  were  excluded,  told  to  go 
to  their  games.  Unconsciously,  democracy  by  assembly  was  forming  in 
the  plains;  since  only  a  few,  such  as  Dzon,  Sandy,  Donal  and  Geoff, 
thought  in  general  terms,  it  was  about  them  that  the  others  collected. 
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There  would  soon  be  work  to  do  for  the  assembly,  but  its  elements 
were  there.  Home  City  had  watched  without  much  interest  the  extension 
of  the  hill  settlements,  but  already  there  was  friction.  The  assembly 
had  something  to  concern  itself  with. 

“  Where  is  Ada?  ”  Dzon  asked  Mark,  on  one  of  these  occasions. 

‘‘  A  man  of  the  Tsarl  came,  and  she  followed  him.” 

“  That  is  not  good,”  said  Dzon  thoughtfully.  ”  Why  did  you 
let  her  go?  ” 

“  He  was  strong,”  replied  Mar,  who  was  one  of  the  weaker  men. 
“  She  went  as  Vera  went  before.” 

“  Sandy,”  said  Dzon,  thoughtfully,  “  shall  all  our  women  go  to  the 
Tsarl?  ” 

Let  women  go,”  said  Sandy,  “  since  men  stay.” 

“  That  is  true,”  said  Dzon,  ”  but  I  will  not  have  Elnor  go  to  the 
Tsarl,  and  you  would  not  have  Winnie.” 

Sandy  did  not  reply,  but  looked  rather  self-conscious.  They  were  a 
happy  couple  enough,  but  within  their  hut  there  was  often  quarrelling, 
for  Winnie  had  a  hot  temper,  which  became  hotter  when  her  Scotch 
husband  refused  to  answer. 

‘‘  It  is  not  good  that  men  and  women  should  be  parted,”  said  Dzon. 
“  I  think  you  must  go  lo  the  Tsarl,  Mark,  and  say  to  him  that  Ada 
must  come  back.” 

”  Oh,  Dzon,  I  fear  the  Tsarl.” 

Dzon  laughed  :  “  Sandy,”  he  said,  ”  and  you,  Donal,  do  you  fear 
the  Tsarl?  Shall  we  go  with  Mark  and  say  that  Ada  must  come  back 
to  him?  ” 

”  No,”  said  Sandy,  ”  go  to  the  Tsarl  if  you  wish,  but  I  say,  do 
not  take  trouble  to  meet  the  Tsarl  until  he  meets  you.”  He  had  almost 
committed  a  proverb. 

Therefore,  between  the  hills  and  the  plains  there  brooded  a  vague 
hostility.  The  two  settlements  were  no  longer  mingled  as  they  had 
been.  No  longer  did  the  men  of  the  hills  come  down  to  the  plains  to 
play.  When  a  plainsman  met  a  hillman  he  still  nodded  to  him,  but 
they  did  not  speak.  They  were  becoming  different  types ;  even  in 
appearance  they  were  changing,  for  now  the  men  of  the  city,  merely 
because  they  possessed  good  flint  knives,  had  begun  to  cut  their  hair 
and  to  keep  their  beards  very  close.  No  doubt  this  was  because  women 
wore  their  hair  long.  They  wanted  to  assert  themselves  over  the  women 
by  wearing  their  hair  in  a  different  way ;  beard-cutting  naturally  fol¬ 
lowed.  But  in  the  hills,  as  if  each  man  strove  to  appear  as  shaggy 
and  as  terrible  as  he  might,  beards  and  hair  were  plaited  into  strange 
shapes,  and  men  looked  out  from  bushy  hair  with  the  hot  eyes  of  a 
suspicious  beast.  Something  of  this  brooding,  of  this  secret  excitement, 
touched  Zulien.  Until  then  he  had  lived  in  solitude  in  one  of  the 
caves  near  the  River  of  the  Hills,  issuing  only  at  dawn  to  guide  the 
worship  of  Ankel,  or  sometimes  rather  idly  strengthening  the  faith  of 
a  doubter.  Now  he  seemed  uneasy.  He  went  about  the  island,  accosting 
whom  he  might,  and  speaking  to  him  : 

”  Friend,  things  as  they  are  will  not  stay  as  they  are.  Ankel  tells 
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me  so.  Woe  !  Fear  the  wrath  of  Ankel,  fear  it !  The  sword  of  Ankel 
is  in  his  hand,  sharper  than  any  flint.  Woe  !  A  cloud  there  rises 
about  him  who  will  soon  avenge.  Impious  people  that  lie  before  Ankel 
when  he  rises  from  the  waters,  and  think  to  content  him  by  the  noddings 
of  your  heads  and  the  wagging  of  your  hands.  You  are  fools  !  You 
have  not  loved  him  enough,  you  have  not  worshipped  him  enough.  You 
have  sunk  yourselves  into  the  fatness  of-  your  patches  of  maize,  you 
have  wallowed  in  the  fruits  that  Ankel  sows,  like  a  very  swine,  like 
a  stinking  stole  of  the  forest.  Woe  !  Woe  to  you  !  for  the  wrath 
cometh  !  ” 

They  stared  at  him,  shaken  and  terrified  by  they  knew  not  what,  and 
so  more  terrified  because  the  origin  of  their  fear  must  be  unseen. 
Boldly,  Fatty,  now  a  very  thin  young  man  who  had  once  been  so 
rounded  that  his  father  called  him  Fatty,  ventured  to  say  : 

“  Oh,  Zulien,  what  will  Ankel  do  in  his  anger?  ” 

Zulien  raised  up  towards  the  implacable  blue  sky  two  thin  brown 
arms:  “  Speak,  Ankel,”  he  shouted,  entranced,  blinding  his  eyes  as  he 
encountered  the  fiery  orb  from  which  Ankel  looked  down  to  him, 
“  Speak,  O  majestic  one  !  Thou  who  art  armed,  and  whose  voice 
echoes  along  the  hills  when  the  great  light  has  shone  for  a  little  time, 
speak  to  the  impious,  to  the  content.  Oh,  Ankel,  lay  upon  thy  servant 
the  abasement  of  a  whole  people.  Oh,  Ankel,  do  not  hide  in  thy  palace  of 
cloud,  do  not  endlessly  dwell  in  a  region  so  dim,  which  lies  beyond  the 
world,  yet  compasses  the  world,  yet  is  the  world.  Ankel,  for  the  sake 
of  one  who  loves  thee,  manifest  thyself.  A  sign,  O  Ankel,  a  sign.” 

But  there  was  no  sign.  Only  the  endless  lapping  of  the  sea  upon 
the  beaches,  the  hoarse  call  of  the  pelicans,  and  the  soughing  of  the 
hot,  south  wind  among  the  ceiba  trees.  So  Zulien,  impatient,  descended 
to  commonplace  things,  a  prophet  leaping  from  his  turret  of  flame. 

“  Vile  that  you  are,”  he  cried,  ”  the  wrath  cometh.  There  shall  be 
blood,  much  blood.  Those  who  love  shall  l)e  parted,  those  who  are 
w'eak  shall  be  smitten,  those  who  are  strong  shall  be  humiliated.  Woe ! 
There  shall  be  darkness,  save  where  the  fire  spreads,  a  darkness  where 
you  shall  cry  out  and  not  be  heard,  a  darkness  where  you  shall  strive 
to  see  and  shall  be  blind,  a  darkness  where  you  shall  call  for  your 
friend,  and  your  tongue  shall  be  bound  with  thongs  of  bark.  Woe  to 
you  !  You  have  called  this  wrath  upon  your  heads,  and  your  heads 
shall  be  bowed.” 

The  people  watched  him,  trembling  with  excitement  and  fear,  as  he 
strode  madly  away  towards  the  west,  towards  the  cave  where  he  dwelt 
alone  near  the  edge  of  the  scorched  prairie.  After  a  while  Fatty,  the 
incredulous,  laughed,  curled  an  arm  about  the  waist  of  Mord,  who 
smiled,  and  as  she  walked  away  with  him,  broke  off  a  long  branch  of 
bougainvillea  with  which  she  w'ove  him  a  garland. 

“  WAezl,  illadiaf  ”  she  murmured,  as  she  laid  upon  his  cropped 
dark  head  the  garland  of  mauve  flow'ers. 

They  escaped  for  a  moment,  and  yet  they  feared.  Their  minds  were 
captured  by  Zulien,  because  their  minds  were  full  of  fear  :  fear  of  the 
forest,  fear  of  the  emptiness — abstract  fear.  It  needed  a  habitation, 
and  Zulien,  removing  himself  from  the  common  source  of  fear,  afforded 
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it  a  home.  The  days  still  passed,  while  the  maize  still  grew,  still  was 
stored,  and  eaten;  the  children  of  the  settlements  became  taller;  the 
assembly  met  nearly  every  day,  discussing  in  parliamentary  form  the 
storing  of  grain,  the  capture  of  fish,  and  allocating  by  consent  the 
repair  of  the  bridges,  the  maintenance  of  the  canoes.  Love  came  to 
Ovmarion,  Ovelna,  Ovsybil,  smaller  children  played  king  of  the  castle 
as  their  ancestors  had  done,  and  at  the  court  of  the  Tsarl  people  were 
drunk  and  glad  on  guava  juice,  while  the  bacchantes  danced  before  the 
flames.  And  yet,  as  if  instinct  dictated  what  reason  could  not,  every¬ 
where  flints  were  being  polished. 

The  incident  that  was  to  cause  conflict  was  in  appearance  slight.  One 
of  the  least  distinguished  in  Home  City  was  Haakon,  a  Scandinavian,  a 
peaceful,  fair  young  man,  with  large,  slow  limbs  and  a  small,  slow 
mind.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  he  was  a  skilled  fisherman,  he  made 
no  history  until  he  was  despoiled.  He  was  the  husband  of  Ovmarion, 
the  red-headed  girl  who  was  practically  expelled  from  the  hut  where 
Dzon  and  Elnor  had  brought  her  up;  she  was  not  cruelly  expelled,  but 
Dzon  dimly  realised  that  her  presence  in  the  hut  did  not  correspond 
with  the  pact  of  fidelity  which  he  had  made  with  Elnor.  So  he  took  her  \ 

aside  and  said  : 

“  Ovmarion,  the  time  is  now  coming  when  you,  too,  shall  not  live 
alone.  Whom  will  you  live  with?  ” 

“  With  you,  Dzon,”  said  Ovmarion,  ardently. 

“  That  cannot  be,”  said  Dzon  gently,  as  he  stroked  the  rough,  red 
hair.  “  I  live  with  Elnor,  and  none  may  live  with  us.  You  must  live 
with  your  own  man.  Who  shall  it  be?  Speak,  and  I  will  carry  your 
embassy.” 

Ovmarion  looked  reflective,  her  blue  eyes  wide  open  between  the 
golden  lashes.  Just  then  there  passed  Haakon,  carrying  with  beautiful 
ease  upon  one  shoulder  a  tree  trunk,  which  he  proposed  to  hollow'  out. 

“  Bigaakon,”  remarked  Ovmarion,  admiringly.  ”  See,  he  carries  a 
tree  alone  !  ” 

Dzon  smiled  :  “  Shall  it  be  Haakon?  ” 

Ovmarion  was  barbarous,  but  she  was  a  woman,  almost.  She  twdsted 
her  fingers  together,  crossed  her  ankles,  and  looked  down  the  side  of 
her  nose.  Dzon  understood  not  at  all  these  manifestations  of  coyness, 
his  mind  being  too  well-ordered  to  understand  anything  which  did  not 
fit  his  plan.  He  saw  only  that  Ovmarion  did  not  protest.  So  he  went 
up  to  Haakon  and  stopped  him  : 

”  Haakon,”  he  said,  “  you  live  alone  in  your  hut,  I  think?  ” 

”  No,  Dzon,  there  is  Rex  with  me.” 

‘‘  I  know,”  said  Dzon,  ”  but  there  is  no  woman  in  your  hut.” 

”  Why  should  there  be,”  said  Haakon,  ”  when  I  do  not  need  her 
there?  For  when  I  do,  behold,  it  is  easy  enough  to  draw'  a  woman 
there.” 

”  Haakon,”  said  Dzon,  ”  you  do  not  live  as  we  do.  That  is 
wrong.” 

Haakon  was  impressed  by  this  argument :  to  live  differently  from 
others,  indeed,  that  might  be  wrong.  So  he  scratched  his  matted,  fair 
hair,  and  said  : 
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“  Oh,  Dzon,  what  should  I  do?  Tell  me.  You  are  a  wise  man, 
you  know  what  is  meen  and  nomeen.  Thus  we  trust  you.” 

”  Take  Ovmarion,”  said  Dzon.  “  She,  too,  lives  alone,  and  it  is 
not  well  with  her.” 

Then,  while  Haakon  hesitated,  considering  with  favour  the  little  red¬ 
headed  girl,  Dzon  took  her  hand,  led  her  towards  Haakon,  while  she 
resisted  just  enough  to  make  the  journey  difficult,  yet  not  impossible, 
and  joined  their  hands. 

“  Haakon,”  he  said,  “  now  declare  before  me  that  you  will  live 
with  Ovmarion  alone  and  she  alone  with  you.” 

“  So  be  it,”  said  Haakon,  accepting  the  obvious,  and  the  declara¬ 
tion  was  made.  The  household  was  simply  organised  by  Haakon 
seizing  Rex,  who  was  smaller  than  he,  and  throwing  him  out  of  the  hut, 
throwing  after  him  his  stone  axe  and  hollowed  out  cocoanuts.  He 
might  have  been  a  Roman  simply  divorcing  by  telling  his  companion  to 
take  all  that  was  his  and  go.  Thus  the  wedding  of  Haakon  and 
Ovmarion  was  a  marriage  of  convenience,  a  sort  of  municipal  marriage, 
a  marriage  of  propriety.  But,  as  often  happens  in  these  cases,  it 
almost  at  once  developed  into  a  most  passionate  love  affair.  Ovmarion, 
simple  little  savage,  had  ached  for  Dzon,  because  he  was  the  strongest 
man  she  knew,  because  he  was  like  unto  the  all-powerful  Ankel.  Now 
there  curled  about  her  another  arm  which  seemed  as  strong  as  Dzon’s, 
and  she  yielded  to  it.  Haakon  had  nothing  to  displease;  neither  the 
cruelty  of  Arry,  nor  the  stolidity  of  Sandy,  nor  the  hysterical  nature 
of  Bloo.  His  fine  physical  and  moral  health  fitted  him  for  the  part  of 
the  dull  husband,  and  in  a  civilised  society  he  would  have  been  deceived 
and  divorced,  or  perhaps  merely  deceived.  But  on  the  island,  where 
a  man  was  just  a  man,  Ovmarion  discovered  an  immense  delight  in 
Haakon’s  great  strength.  The  Scandinavian  was  second  only  to  the 
Tsarl  in  muscular  power,  and  within  a  few  days  it  became  Ovmarion’s 
delight  to  make  him  carry  her  upon  one  of  his  great  forearms.  She 
liked  to  ride  upon  his  shoulders,  clinging  to  handfuls  of  his  fair  hair, 
she  liked  to  be  tossed  in  the  air  like  a  ball,  to  be  his  child  as  well  as 
his  beloved,  and  Haakon,  who  had  lived  a  lonely  masculine  life,  find¬ 
ing  his  greatest  adventure  in  the  falling  of  a  tree,  or  a  murderous  battle 
with  a  four-hundred -pound  aguja,  discovered  a  world  unknown  :  a  world 
of  gaiety,  light  laughter,  a  world  where  a  delightful  creature  played 
tricks  upon  him,  tied  derisive  tails  to  his  costume,  or  placed  oyster 
shells  upon  the  spot  where  he  sat  down.  The  island  notions  of  humour 
were  simple,  but  they  had  effect,  and  almost  at  once  Haakon  fell  under 
the  domination  of  his  nimbler  little  wife.  They  were  very  happy,  and 
made  a  picture  akin  to  that  of  Bottom  and  Titania  as  they  went  through 
the  forest,  seeking  fruit,  their  arms  entwined  about  each  other’s  waists, 
the  rough,  red  head  lying  abandoned  and  yet  mischievous  upon  the 
massive  shoulder. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  one  of  these  expeditions  into  the  foothills 
that  the  Tsarl  for  the  first  time  saw  Ovmarion.  Perhaps  she  had 
before,  as  a  child,  passed  within  the  field  of  his  yision,  but  she  had 
then  been  just  a  child,  one  of  the  large  and  noisy  brood  which  played  by 
the  River  of  the  Plains.  He  was  in  a  good-humoured  mood  when  he 
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came  across  them,  because  he  had  just  killed  a  rattle-snake  which  had 
stood  in  his  path,  swelling  its  hood.  A  quick  blow  with  his  staff  had  not 
only  broken  its  neck,  but  almost  severed  its  head.  So  the  Tsarl  had 
completed  the  work,  and  now  wandered  about  the  foothills,  having  wound 
the  headless  serpent  about  his  neck.  However,  after  a  while,  his  pleasure 
being  as  short  as  his  ideas,  he  sat  down  upon  a  tree  trunk  and  yawned. 

He  had  not  enough  ideas  to  occupy  him ;  because  he  was  alone  he 
could  find  nothing  to  interest  him,  so  he  yawned  again,  and  he  would 
have  gone  to  sleep  if  just  then,  upon  the  lower  slopes,  he  had  not 
observed  the  white  flash  of  Haakon  and  Ovmarion,  as  they  walked,  half- 
embraced.  The  Tsarl  was  not  greatly  interested  at  first,  but  idly 
watched  their  progress ;  in  fact,  he  nodded  approval  when  Haakon,  with 
one  arm,  lifted  his  little  companion  over  a  trunk  which  barred  their 
road.  He  had  a  liking  for  strong  men,  knowing  that  he  was  stronger 
than  they.  But  as  they  came  closer  he  saw  that  Ovmarion  was  flushed 
and  panting  after  the  exertion  of  climbing  the  hill.  He  heard  Haakon 
laugh  while  the  girl  fanned  her  heated  face  with  a  large  palm  leaf. 
'I'hen  something  happened  which  aroused  in  the  Tsarl  a  different 
emotion.  Ovmarion  said  in  a  laughing  voice  something  which  the  Tsarl 
could  not  hear.  Haakon’s  face  changed,  and  bending  over  Ovmarion 
he  gathered  her  into  his  arms,  lifting  her  from  the  ground.  These 
lovers  in  the  leafy  wilderness  felt  entirely  alone.  So  the  yellow-haired 
giant  crushed  in  his  arms  his  little  wife,  seeking  lips  which  gave  them¬ 
selves  to  his.  The  Tsarl  watched  them,  uneasy,  half-angered,  crouching 
upon  his  trunk  like  a  beast  ready  to  spring.  Why  was  he  ha  If -angered  ? 
He  did  not  know.  But  he  knew  when  the  girl  suddenly  curled  about 
Haakon’s  neck  two  arms  where  the  brown  was  touched  with  white  and 
rose,  two  firm,  encompassing  arms,  graceful  as  the  flanks  of  an  amphora. 
He  gave  a  growl,  and,  breaking  his  way  through  the  leafage,  joined  the 
couple,  which  separated  as  he  drew  near. 

“  Oh,  Tsarl,”  said  Haakon.  ”  How  is  it  with  you?  ” 

“  Well,”  said  the  Tsarl  harshly,  for  the  islanders  had  learnt  saluta¬ 
tions.  But  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  those  of  Ovmarion.  She  was  to 
him  infinitely  desirable,  not  because  she  was  more  beautiful  than  many 
of  the  young  girls  who  now  bloomed  in  the  City  of  the  Plains,  but 
l)ecause  she  was  alone  with  two  men,  because  her  cheeks  were  still 
flushed,  her  lips  still  drooping  from  the  kiss  of  another  man ;  because 
Haakon  held  her,  he  wanted  her.  He  must  take  her  from  Haakon. 

”  Haakon,”  he  said,  ”  who  is  this  woman?  ” 

”  Her  name  is  Ovmarion,”  said  Haakon,  ”  and  she  is  mine.” 

“  Give  her  to  me,”  said  the  Tsarl. 

Haakon  stared  at  him.  ”  Why  should  T?  ” 

“  Because  I  am  the  Tsarl.  All  women  are  mine.” 

Haakon,  a  dweller  of  the  plains,  did  not  know  the  custom  of  the 
hills  ;  he  had  not  been  taught  by  beatings  that  the  first  cattle  man  has 
known  was  under  the  sway  of  the  chief.  To  him  it  was  a  monstrous  idea. 

“  I  will  not  give  her  to  you,”  he  replied.  “  Go,  or  I  will  make  you 
izeneer.  ’  ’ 

”  Ho  !  ho !  ”  laughed  the  Tsarl,  coming  a  step  closer,  and  seeking 
to  draw  from  his  bark  belt  the  flint  knife  which  lay  there. 
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He  would  have  slain  his  slower  antagonist,  not  because  he  was 
stronger,  but  because  his  hand  was  accustomed  to  strike.  Then 
Ovmarion,  who  stood  by,  watching  this  conflict,  knew  that  life  would 
become  hideous  if  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Tsarl.  So,  before 
Haakon  could  raise  it  she  snatched  from  his  hand  the  stone  axe,  and, 
uttering  an  animal  yelp,  swung  it,  bringing  it  down  among  the  Tsarl ’s 
red  locks,  so  that  he  tottered  and  fell  to  the  ground  on  his  hands  and 
knees,  slowly  collapsing  into  unconsciousness. 

“  The  knife!  ”  she  whispered.  “  Haakon,  give  me  your  knife.” 

”  Why?  ”  asked  the  giant,  puzzled. 

”  Quick,  before  he  wakes,  give  me  the  knife  I  ” 

Haakon  stared  at  the  convulsed  features  of  his  little  wife,  who  so 
often  laughed.  He  confronted  Lady  Macl)eth,  and  she  frightened  him. 

“  Quick,”  she  said  again.  “  He  must  be  slain  before  he  wakes.  . 
Quick,  he  will  not  forget  this.” 

Haakon  placed  an  arm  about  her  and  drew  her  away.  ”  Why  should 
we  slay  him  ?  He  can  do  no  harm  now.  Come  away ;  if  he  troubles  us 
again  I  shall  slay  him.” 

”  Oh,  fool,  fool !  ”  wailed  Ovmarion,  as  she  struggled  in  the  mighty 
grasp  which  bore  her  away  down  the  hill.  “  Quick,  before  it  is  too 
late  !  Come  back,  and  let  us  slay  him.  Haakon,  do  not  leave  an 
enemy  in  your  path.” 

But  Haakon  was  a  man,  so  thought  that  he  knew  best.  Because  she 
struggled  he  picked  her  up  and  carried  her  away  upon  his  breast ;  and 
she  wept,  her  instinct  telling  her  that  they  were  committing  the  greatest 
folly  human  beings  could  commit. 

That  evening  when  the  Tsarl  returned  to  the  camp  he  was  no  longer 
angry  :  he  was  cold.  After  waking  from  his  short  uncon.sciousness  he 
had  wildly  ranged  the  foothills,  seeking  his  enemies.  Then,  as  he 
could  not  find  them,  he  sat  for  a  long  time,  his  chin  upon  his  hand. 
It  was  not  of  Haakon  he  thought,  nor  did  he  seek  the  blood  of  his 
rival.  He  could  not  conceive  rivalry,  but  only  property.  Nor  did  he 
want  to  strike  Ovmarion  as  she  had  struck'  him.  He  merely  wanted 
her  as  his  property. 

“  I  shall  have  her,”  he  said  in  a  low  voice.  At  last  twilight  fell, 
and  he  returned  to  the  camp.  There  he  collected  his  men  about  him. 

”  Oh,  Leo,”  he  .said,  ”  and  you,  Arold,  come  to  me.  Do  you 
know  a  maiden  called  Ovmarion?  ” 

”  No,  O  Tsarl.” 

“  I  know  her,”  said  Bloo,  “  she  lives  in  the  hut  of  Haakon.” 

“  So,”  said  the  Tsarl.  “  Then  to-night  you  shall  lead  them.  Leo 
and  Arold,  go  with  Bloo  to  Home  City ;  take  from  Haakon  the  girl 
Ovmarion,  and  bring  her  to  me.” 

“  It  shall  be  so,”  they  said;  and  when  night  fell,  led  by  Bloo,  they 
worked  their  way  down  the  foothills  to  the  curtain  of  ceiba  trees. 

“  Since  you  know  the  hut,”  said  Leo,  after  Bloo  had  pointed  it  out, 

”  we  will  make  him  izeneer  and  take  the  girl.” 

“Fools,”  said  Bloo.  “Would  you  wake  them  all?  Would  you 
have  them  all  attack  you?  ” 

Leo  held  out  a  strong  arm  :  “  With  this  arm  shall  I  repel  them.” 
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Little  Blcx)  spat  insults:  “You  fool!  You  creature  less  than  the 
stoie  !  Your  thoughts  are  still  as  the  oyster.  Will  your  arm  overcome 
a  score?  ’’ 

“He  is  right/'  said  Arold. 

So  it  was  Bloo  who  made  the  scheme.  It  was  he  who  provided  a 
broad  fragment  of  cocoanut  bark,  he  who  drilled  his  stupid  companions 
as  to  what  they  should  do,  and  he,  the  weak  but  nimble,  who  made  them 
rehearse  upon  him  the  capture  they  were  to  make. 

So  you  will  picture  these  three  figures  carefully  treading  the  sand, 
their  shadows,  monstrous,  following  them  under  the  light  of  the 
moon.  They  go  to  the  open  hut,  then  enter  it,  and  the  friendly 
moon  follows  them  with  a  beam,  showing  them  Ovmarion,  who  lies 
by  the  side  of  Haakon.  A  nudge  of  the  elbow,  a  sudden  lunge,  a  rope 
of  bark  gagging  a  sleepy  mouth  which  has  not  time,  to  cry  out,  two 
hands  which  seize  slim  ankles,  while  others  imprison  the  arms  .  .  . 
and  a  burden  that  is  trying  to  kick  while  it  has  not  yet  thrown  off 
sleepiness,  is  being  borne  across  the  sand  towards  the  ceiba  trees. 

“  Go  you  to  the  Tsarl,”  said  Bloo.  “  Take  to  him  the  girl  he 
wants.  I  will  follow  you.” 

Because  he  loved  the  Tsarl  he  hated  Haakon,  and  he  rejoiced  in 
the  pain  he  would  feel  next  day.  But  it  was  not  enough.  It  occurred 
to  Bloo  that  Haakon  might  think  that  Ovmarion  had  fled  in  the  night. 
He  would  not  suffer  enough  then,  he  would  not  know  that  his  beloved 
lay  in  the  arms  of  the  Tsarl.  So,  after  a  moment’s  hesitation,  Bloo 
went  back  to  the  hut  where  the  giant  slept  the  heavy  sleep  of  giants. 
Two  or  three  times  he  kicked  Haakon’s  side,  until  with  a  groan  the 
giant  sat  up. 

“  Oh,  Haakon,”  -murmured  Bloo,  “  do  you  not  know  me?  ” 

“  Bloo?  ”  said  Haakon,  vaguely. 

“  Yes,  Bloo,  I  am  a  man  of  the  Tsarl.  Seek  Ovmarion,  seek  her 
well,  Haakon,  but  you  will  never  see  her  more.  We  have  stolen  her, 
we,  the  men  of  the  Tsarl,  and  now  she  lies  in  our  master’s  arms.  Sleep 
well,  Haakon.” 

Before  the  big  man  could  rise  to  his  feet  his  little  enemy  had  flown 
across  the  sand,  and  now  was  lost  among  the  ceiba  trees,  doubling  in 
his  tracks  now  and  then,  so  that  if  pursued  he  might  not  be  found. 

Soon  Home  City  was  aroused  by  the  grief  of  Haakon,  who  ran 
wildly  to  and  fro  about  the  beach,  calling  the  name  of  Ovmarion,  tear¬ 
ing  at  his  yellow  hair,  beating  his  breast  like  an  angry  gorilla.  And 
he  wept,  since  big  men  in  their  agony  still  know  how  to  weep. 

Soon  after  dawn,  when  prayers  and  imprecations  had  risen  to  the 
indifferent  ear  of  Ankel,  Dzon  went  to  Haakon,  who  lay  abased,  half- 
sick  with  anguish,  laid  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and  said  : 

“  Come,  Haakon.  Sandy,  Geoff  and  I  would  speak  to  you.” 

“  Ovmarion,”  wailed  Haakon,  “  where  is  she?  ” 

“  Haakon,”  said  Dzon,  “  I  know  not,  but  I  swear  that  she  shall 
come  to  you.”  And  the  giant  followed  him  to  the  assembly. 


(To  be  continued.') 
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RICHARD  LE  GAELIENNE,  SWINBURNE,  JOHN  PAYNE. 

By  S.  M.  Ellis 

I  FEAR  Mr.  Richard  Ee  Gallienne  and  his  halcyon  locks  (immortalised 
by  Max  with  two  top-hats  resting  one  on  each  wing  of  the  billowing 
plumage)  are  but  legendary  splendours  of  old  days  to  new  generations, 
for  many  years  have  gone  by  since  Mr.  l.e  Gallienne  left  England  and 
settled  in  America.  It  is  not  polite  to  refer  to  the  ages  of  living  persons, 
but  it  would,  of  course,  be  impossible  to  disguise  the  fact  that  the 
survivors  of  the  brilliant  young  men  of  the  ’nineties  must  now  be  in  or 
near  the  sober  category  of  three  score.  It  is  difficult  to  realise  this, 
for  it  is  natural  to  think  of  them  as  young — as  they  were  when  they 
won  their  fame;  and,  regarding  their  niches  in  the  Temple  of  Fame, 
peradventure  those  were  most  fortunate  who  died  early,  as  did  Beardsley, 
Lionel  Johnson,  and  Ernest  Dowson  :  for  these.  Time  cannot  spoil  or 
alter. 

It  is  the  privilege,  however,  of  those  who  survive  to  record  their 
impressions  and  memories  of  their  eventful  decade  and  notable  com¬ 
panions  in  the  golden  days.  A  priori,  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  would  be  well 
equipped  to  write  the  history  of  the  artistic  and  literary  movement  of 
the  ’nineties,  for  he  was  part  of  it  from  the  very  outset.  He  was 
extremely  fortunate  by  coming  in  contact,  when  a  very  young  man,  with 
John  Lane,  who  did  so  much  to  provide — though  probably  not  lavishly 
to  feather — nests  for  the  youthful  poets  who  became  known  as  the 
singing-birds  of  The  Bodley  Head.  Indeed,  Mr.  Le  Gallienne’s  pipe 
here  was  the  earliest  of  the  half-awakened  birds,  and  in  addition  he 
soon  became  Lane’s  Reader. 

Despite  these  facts  and  the  writer’s  ability,  this  book  ‘  is  a  little 
disappointing  :  it  is  by  no  means  the  history  of  the  Romantic  ’Nineties, 
but  a  record,  rather,  of  random  memories — memories  very  often  of 
trivial  and  unessential  things.  To  the  trivial — though  amusingly  trivial 
— appertain  the  reminiscences  of  Swinburne  and  Watts-Dunton. 

Every  book  of  literary  memories  now  specialises  in  the  inevitable  visit 
to  The  Pines,  all  more  or  less  alike  pre.senting  Watts-Dunton  as  the 
proprietorial  janitor  or  jailer  of  a  deaf  and  dancing  elf-like  figure  who 
was  permitted  to  imbibe  but  one  small  bottle  of  Bass  with  his  dinner. 
(The  brewers  of  this  beverage  should  surely  utilise  this  fact  in  their 
advertisements — “  as  drunk  exclusively  by  the  great  poet  Swdnburne.”) 
So  here,  once  again,  we  have  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  serving  up  the  Beer 
Bottle  with  the  addition  of  a  greengage  tart,  but  he  is  able  to  add  the 
palate-stirring  fact  that  Swinburne  secured  more  substantial  libation 
during  his  daily  walk  to  Wimbledon.  On  one  occasion  Mr.  Le  Gallienne 

(i)  The  Romantic  go’s,  by  Richard  Le  Gallienne.  (Doubleday,  Page,  and  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  $2.50.) 
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noted  Swinburne’s  “  epileptic  gait  ”  exciting  the  profane  gibes  of  some 
carters,  all  unaware  of  the  genius  and  greatness  concealed  in  that  “  odd, 
scarcely  human  figure.”  The  poet  disappeared  into  the  Rose  and 
Croivn  tavern  “as  a  billiard-ball  glides  into  the  pocket”;  and  by 
judicious  badinage  with  the  barmaid  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  learned  that  every 
day  Swinburne  visited  this  honoured  hostelry  to  consume  a  bottle  of 
Burgundy  in  a  private  room  :  “  I  laughed  to  think  of  Watts-Dunton  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hill.”  The  most  interesting  glimpse  of  Swinburne 
is  this  : — 

He  had  come  to  the  table  waving  a  copy  of  The  Saint  James’s  Gazette  with 
considerable  excitement,  even  irascibility.  Something  he  had  been  reading  had 
evidently  roused  his  indignation.  It  was  a  review  of  a  new  poet,  for  whom  he 
expressed  a  true  Swinburnean,  polysyllabic  scorn.  He  read  aloud  to  us  some 
extracts,  with  his  high,  singing  voice,  breathing  hard  and  spasmodically,  and, 
catching  sight  of  the  paper  afterwards,  I  noticed  that  he  had  written  in  French  on 
the  margins  remarks  of  a  highly  objurgatory  nature.  The  poet,  I  regret  to  add, 
was  Francis  Thompson.  I  kept  to  myself  the  fact  that,  as  Mr.  John  Lane’s 
Reader,  I  was  resjKinsible  for  the  publication  of  the  offending  poems. 

Mr.  Le  GalHenne’s  account  of  Meredith  is  well  done,  and  he  vividly 
conveys  the  flood  of  loud,  artificial  talk  which  poured  from  the  Lord  of 
Box  Hill.  He  was  himself  to  experience  the  lash  of  that  scornful 
tongue  so  unreasonably  addicted  to  cruel  personalities  at  the  expense  of 
guests  at  his  table,  though  this  aggressive  offensive  was  designed  simply 
as  a  guard  to  a  sensitive  nature  fearful  of  riposte. 

Mr.  Le  Gallienne  is  a  trifle  malicious  in  his  anecdotes  of  Tennyson 
and  Herbert  Spencer — particularly  in  the  story  of  the  two  little  ladies, 
dressed  in  faded  black  silk,  who  provided  music  and  female  companion¬ 
ship  in  the  home  of  The  Sage  of  Brighton.  Their  tinkling  melodies 
on  the  piano  soothed  Spencer  when  irritated,  though  their  performances, 
apparently,  were  only  on  a  par  with  Jane  Eyre’s,  summed  up  in  Mr. 
Rochester’s  comment,  “  Yes,  you  play  a  little.”  Wilfrid  Scawen 
Blunt,  when  on  a  visit  to  Spencer’s  house,  said  to  these  two  ladies, 
“  I  suppose  you  have  lived  with  Mr.  Spencer  for  many  years?  ”  “  Oh, 
no,  indeed,”  rippled  the  spinsters,  gaily;  “  Mr.  Spencer  never  keeps 
any  of  us  for  more  than  six  months — for  fear  we  should  grow  too 
attached  to  him.”  To  which  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  adds  the  observation; 
“It  is  necessary,  perhaps,  to  know  Herbert  Spencer’s  physiognomy 
to  appreciate  the  full  flavour  of  this  remark.” 

Mr.  Le  Gallienne  is  at  his  best  in  a  brilliant  description  of  Bjornson, 
whom  he  visited  at  the  dramatist’s  home  in  a  pine-clad  valley  adjoining 
a  lake,  near  Lillehammer,  in  Norway  : — 

Aulesstad  was  a  big  verandahed  house  on  the  side  of  a  wooded  slope,  and,  as 
we  climbed  up  to  it,  there  was  our  host,  with  his  leonine  head  and  great  shaggy 
white  hair,  awaiting  us,  his  arms  stretched  out  in  welcome,  like  a  patriarch.  He 
was  an  impressive  figure  of  a  man,  with  his  broad,  sturdy  shoulders,  his  eyes  and 
his  nose  like  an  eagle’s — half  lion,  half  eagle,  so  to  say — suggesting  immense 
strength  and  magnetic  force.  He  seemed  indeed  like  a  hero  from  the  old  Scan¬ 
dinavian  sagas  come  to  life  again,  and,  as  he  embraced  us,  we  felt  swept  up 
into  a  larger,  keener  air.  .  .  .  Presently  the  three  of  us  were  tramping  through 
the  woods  till  we  came  to  where  a  mountain  stream  fell  in  a  torrent  of  white  water 
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down  the  face  of  a  rock.  Planks  had  been  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  fall.  '*  This  is 
my  shower-bath,”  said  Bjornson,  as  he  stripped,  and  there  presently  he  stood,  firm 
as  a  rock,  beneath  the  cataract,  the  water  pouring  over  his  strong  shoulders,  his 
white  head  white  as  the  foam,  and  shouting  with  joy  of  Che  morning.  So  might 
some  great  old  water-god  have  stood  and  laughed  amid  the  sun-flashing  spray. 
It  was  a  picture  of  elemental  energy  never  to  be  forgotten. 

Bjornson  had  no  love  for  Ibsen.  “  Ibsen,”  he  thundered  to  Mr. 
Le  Gallienne,  ”  Ibsen  is  not  a  man — he  is  only  a  fen  !  ”  Curiously 
enough,  it  came  about  that  Bjornson’s  daughter  Bergliot  married  Ibsen’s 
son  Sigurd,  and  dangerous  possibilities  concerning  the  precedence  of 
the  fiery  fathers  at  the  wedding  ceremony  were  circumvented  by 
arranging  for  the  rival  dramatists  to  walk  side  by  side. 

Mr.  Le  Gallienne  again  writes  very  finely  in  his  description  of 
Tennyson’s  funeral  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  the  poignant  effect  of 
the  singing  of  the  poet’s  Silent  Voices ;  and  I  like  greatly  his  picture 
of  William  Morris’s  grave  : — 

It  is  a  sad  stone  village,  is  Kelmscott — sad  with  something  of  the  sadness  of 
the  stone  villages  of  the  Cotswolds.  The  hard  life  of  the  earth  seems  to  have  m:ide 
grim  the  wintry  faces  of  the  buildings,  as  it  makes  grim  the  faces  of  old  farm 
hands  that  have  feared  God  for  eighty  years,  yet  with  just  that  sweetness  which 
comes  of  being  worn  and  worn,  like  old  silver.  It  is  a  place  of  many  trees,  which 
crowd  shelteringly  close  around  the  tiny  church,  with  its  one  great  grave.  Grave 
so  great,  yet  almost  hidden  away  beneath  the  boundary  hedge  of  the  churchyard— 
a  careless,  mouldering  place,  where  no  oflicial  sexton  disturbs  the  dead  with  nicely 
ordered  gravel  and  packets  of  forget-me-not,  but  where  the  moss  creeps  stealthily 
in  the  night  of  forgetfulness  and  the  weeds  fearlessly  thicken.  Just  a  sarcophagus 
of  plain  stone  with  a  touch  of  simple  beauty  in  its  shape,  and  William  Morris, 
1834-1896. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Le  (jallienne’s  power  in  this  book  consists 
of  scenes  and  impressions  of  people  painted  in  picturesque  phrase¬ 
ology.  There  is  but  little  attempt  to  deal  with  the  history  of  the 
’nineties  as  an  artistic  movement  with  certain  aspirations  and  aims — 
that  is,  if  it  had  any  aspirations  and  aims  beyond  those  of  artistic 
expression  in  a  form  intentionally  calculated  epater  la  bourgeoisie. 
But,  correctly  enough,  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  points  out  that  the  basis  of 
the  movement  was  a  reaction  or  revolt  against  Victorianism,  then  on 
its  death-bed,  or  at  any  rate  moribund.  Both  theological  and  evo¬ 
lutionary  views  were  changing  :  ‘‘A  larger  and  deeper  spirituality,  a 
more  human  morality,  in  which  the  influence  of  Walt  Whitman  counted 
for  much,  was  breaking  the  old  moulds  and  making  for  a  freer  exer¬ 
cise  of  vital  emotions  and  functions  than  had  l)een  considered  proper, 
or  had  been  even  possible  l^efore.  The  senses  were  beginning  out¬ 
spokenly  to  assert  their  natural  rights  against  the  hypocritical  prudery 
which  had  hushed  them  up,  and  by  its  artificial  reticences  outlawed 
them  as  forbidden  and  unmentionable.” 

Swinburne,  of  course,  had  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  inspiring 
this  new  acclamation  of  the  senses  and  physical  beauty.  The  tragedy 
for  its  exponents,  the  fin-de-siecle  deities,  is  that  they  are  now  regarded 
as  passi  by  disrespectful  and  even  more  self-confident  youthful 
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successors  in  their  arts.  Even  the  latest  biographer  of  Swinburne 
speaks  of  the  present  distaste  for  that  poet,  who  “  appears  to  our 
later  generations  as  almost  unutterably  dull,”  '  together  with  a  great 
deal  of  other  searching  criticism.  I  do  not  think  the  statement  would 
be  substantiated  by  a  plebiscite  of  readers,  but  that  it  should  even  be 
suggested  is  sad  evidence  of  how  lightly  the  Gods  of  the  Romantic 
’Nineties  are  now  estimated. 

A  poet  of  the  ’nineties,  but  who  was  not  a  member  of  the  Romantic 
Movement  we  have  been  considering,  was  John  Payne,  f  ive  years 
younger  than  Swinburne,  he  won  the  full  recognition  of  that  poet,  who 
so  seldom  accorded  generous  praise  to  his  junior  contemporaries ;  and 
Watts-Dunton  wrote  to  Payne  :  ”  There  is  more  imagination,  more 
romance,  and  of  what  /  call  beauty,  in  your  work  than  in  that  of  any 
living  man  save  one  ”  (Swinburne).  Payne  wrote  many  exquisite 
things,  particularly  when  voicing  the  Omarian  philosophy  of  life,  and 
is  at  his  best  in  The  Prelude  to  Hafiz  : — 

If  your  souls  are  sick  with  sorrow,  here  is  that  which  shall  appease ; 

If  your  lips  are  pale  with  passion,  here  is  that  which  hath  the  keys 

To  the  sanctuaries  of  solace  and  the  halidomes  of  ease. 

Leave  your  striving  never-ending ;  let  the  weary  world  go  by ; 

Let  its  bondmen  hug  their  fetters,  let  its  traders  sell  and  buy  ; 

With  the  roses  in  the  garden  we  will  sojourn,  you  and  1. 

What  is  heaven,  that  we  should  seek  it?  Wherefore  question  How  or  Why? 

See,  the  roses  are  in  blossom  ;  see,  the  sun  is  in  the  sky  ; 

See,  the  land  is  lit  with  summer !  Let  us  live  before  we  die. 

Despite  his  rich,  imaginative  work;  his  skill  as  the  translator  of 
Villon,  The  Arabian  Nights,  Omar  Khayyam,  Hafiz,  Boccaccio,  and 
Heine;  and  the  efforts  of  his  devoted  friend  and  biographer,  Mr. 
Thomas  Wright  (who  founded  the  still  flourishing  John  Payne  Society 
in  1905),  Payne  has  never  received  the  wide  appreciation  and  fame 
which  are  so  clearly  his  due.  He  remains  the  prize  of  the  fortunate 
few  who  know  him. 

Mr.  Wright  has  now  published  the  short  Autobiography^  given  to 
him  by  Payne  some  ten  years  before  the  death  of  the  poet,  which 
occurred  in  1916.  It  throws  additional  light  on  Payne’s  sensitive 
and  retiring,  but  ever  pugnacious  and  critical,  nature.  Here,  again, 
are  illustrated  his  love  for  beautiful  coloured  words  like  evenglome, 
malison,  wandesire ;  his  dislike  for  Stevenson,  Grant  Allen,  Andrew 
Lang,  Austin  Dobson,  and  certain  well-known  critics  who  are  still 
alive ;  his  own  self-complacency  and  perception  of  his  own  merits ;  his 
keen  humour ;  his  devotion  to  cats ;  and  his  sound  sense. 

(1)  Swinburne,  by  Harold  Nicolson,  in  English  Men  of  Letters  (Macmillan 
and  Company,  5s.  net.) 

(2)  The  Autobiography  of  John  Payne,  of  Villon  Society  fame,  Poet  and  Scholar  : 
with  Preface  and  Annotations  by  Thomas  Wright.  With  ten  drawings  by  Cecil  W. 
Paul  Jones,  and  seven  photographs.  (Thomas  W’right,  Olney,  near  Bedford,  155.) 
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By  J.  A.  T.  Lloyd 

A  Bouquet  from  France.  By  Wilfrid  Thorley.  (Harrap.  7s.  6d. 
net.) 

Mr.  Thorley  makes  no  claim  to  give  us,  in  this  wholly  delightful 
volume,  the  best  hundred  poems  of  French  literature.  So  far,  he  dis¬ 
arms  the  usual  carping  at  selection.  Moreover,  as  a  translator,  he 
anticipates  criticism  by  adopting  quite  frankly  in  his  rendering  of 
French  poets  the  example  of  Andre  Chenier  in  regard  to  the  Greek,  when 
he  claimed  to 

Fatre,  en  sVloignant  d'eux  avec  un  soin  jaloux 
Ce  qu’eux-m^mes  ils  feraient,  s’ils  vivaient  parmi  nous. 

The  anthologist,  in  short,  has  aimed  at  producing  translations  that  read 
like  originals,  and  he  has  been  daring  enough  to  place,  side  by  side 
in  the  two  languages,  a  hundred  poems  ranging  from  the  thirteenth  to 
the  twentieth  century.  It  is  a  strong  challenge,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that,  repeatedly,  Mr.  Thorley  has  established  his  claim  to  liberty.  I.et 
us  take,  from  the  very  beginning,  the  first  stanza  of  that  world-famed 
anonymous  “  Aubade,”  a  very  difficult  test— 

En  un  vergier,  sotz  fuelha  d’albespi, 

Tenc  la  dompna  son  amie  costa  si 
Tro  la  gayta  crida  que  I'alba  vi. 

Oy  dieus  !  oy  dieus  !  de  I'alba  tan  tost  ve  I 

The  translation  runs  : — 

Within  an  orchard,  under  the  white  bloom, 

Two  lovers  clasp  through  all  the  night’s  long  gloom. 

Until  the  watch  cry  out,  “  The  night  is  done!  ” 

Ah,  God  !  Ah,  God  !  how  soon  the  dawn  is  here  1 

Here,  it  is  submitted,  the  translator  is  not  only  more  veritably  a  poet 
but  far  less  a  traditional  “  traitor  ”  than  if  he  had  been  faithful  to 
the  compression  of  the  original.  In  many  instances,  though,  including, 
by  a  sort  of  irony  of  poetical  justice  one  of  his  renderings  of  Andre 
Chenier  himself,  “  A  Chromis,”  the  liberty  has  been  slightly  over¬ 
strained.  The  translation  of  Baudelaire’s  “  Une  Nuit  que  j,  etais  pr^s 
d’une  affreuse  Juive,”  excellent  as  it  is  in  its  vigour,  is  another  example 
of  this,  but  the  best  perhaps  of  all  is  that  of  Mr.  Thorley’s  rendering 
of  Musset’s  “  Sur  une  Morte.  ”  Here  is  the  last  stanza  : — 

Elle  est  morte  et  n’a  point  v6cu. 

Elle  faisait  semblant  de  vivre. 

De  ses  mains  est  tomb<  le  livre 
Dans  lequel  elle  n’a  rien  lu. 
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\ow  compare  the  English  rendering  : — 

This  woman  has  not  lived  at  all, 

But  worn  life’s  mask.  She’s  dead  indeed, 

And  from  her  hand  she  has  let  fall 
The  book  wherein  she  could  not  read. 

There  is  no  arguing  about  this,  just  as  there  is  no  arguing  about  the 
superiority  of  Val^re  Gille’s  lines,  for  the  tomb  of  Baudelaire,  to  the 
English  translation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  translator  is  at  his  very  happiest  in  his  ver¬ 
sions  of  Richepin,  particularly  in  his  rendering  of  “  Achetez  mes  belles 
violettes,”  and  he  has  given  us  an  intensely  sympathetic  interpretation 
of  that  extraordinary  poem,  “  La  Marjolaine,”  of  Jean  Lorrain.  And, 
though  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  recaptures  the  velvety  richness  of 
Samain’s  “  La  Tour,”  he  goes  very  close  to  the  very  heart  of  the  same 
poet’s  “  Mon  cceur  est  un  beau  lac  solitaire  qui  tremble.”  In  short, 
lovers  of  French  poetry  will  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Thorley  not  only  for  his 
charming  anthology,  but  also  for  his  daring  and,  frequently,  really 
successful  attempt  at  following  in  the  footsteps  of  that  half-Greek  poet 
when  he  approached  the  poets  of  ancient  Hellas. 


Two  Vagabonds  in  Sweden  and  Lapland.  By  Jan  and  Cora  Gordon. 

(Lane.  12s.  6d.  net.) 

Personality  nowadays  more  and  more  assumes  the  proportions  of  sack 
in  Falstaff’s  bill,  while  talent  is  reduced  to  the  humble  item,  bread. 
This  is  particularly  evident  in  books  of  travel  where  this  or  that  writer 
warms  to  his  or  her  own  personality  through  the  haunted  places  of 
the  world.  But  Jan  and  Cora  Gordon  are  wanderers  of  a  quite  different 
kind,  and,  though  their  personalities  are  strong,  they  happen  to  be 
attractive  as  well.  Besides,  they  have  talent  which  in  itself  is  the 
surest  safeguard  against  strutting  and  posturing.  Then  they  have,  in 
addition  to  all  this,  that  very  rare  attribute — a  philosophy  of  travel,  so 
lucid  and  unpretentious  that  it  finds  expression  in  a  single  paragraph  : — 

Essentially  there  are  two  sorts  of  pleasure  travellers,  as  we  have  said  in  other 
places.  There  is  the  traveller  in  Temples  and  the  traveller  in  Taverns.  The 
traveller  in  Temples  is  a  traveller  in  works  of  art,  the  traveller  in  Taverns  is  a 
traveller  in  worlds  of  conscience  ;  the  traveller  in  Temples  is  interested  in  everything 
that  man  has  made  outside  of  himself ;  the  traveller  in  Taverns  studies  what  man 
has  made  of  himself.  As  a  rule,  the  traveller  in  Temples  finds  the  traveller  in 
Taverns  difficult  to  understand. 


Of  course,  the  authors  are  travellers  in  taverns  by  instinct,  but  it  would 
be  difficult  for  the  other  sort  of  traveller  in  temples  to  pick  holes  in  the 
stores  of  quiet,  easy-going  information,  artistic  and  historical,  that  spread 
themselves  carelessly  over  these  light-hearted  pages.  Still,  these  authors 
are  primarily  preoccupied  by  people  rather  than  by  things.  They  are  at 
their  best  in  inns,  at  village  fetes,  dances,  picnics,  or  any  other  occasions 
at  which  national  life  can  slip  out  of  the  stiff  traces  of  humdrum  civilisa- 
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tion.  And  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  these  seemingly  careless 
observers  snatch  wonderful  stories  from  life,  that  of  Gbsta  Berling, 
for  example,  which  they  learned  in  a  walk  up  into  the  mountains. 
Altogether,  “  Two  Vagabonds  in  Sweden  and  Lapland  ”  is  a  charming, 
companionable  volume  which  should  lead  many  an  admiring  reader 
northward.  Seriously,  these  vagalx)nds  could  send  anyone  almost  any¬ 
where  at  their  will. 


Thunder  on  the  Left.  By  Christopher  Morley.  (Heinemann.) 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  about  this  American  novel  it  is  a  most 
welcome  variation  from  the  familiar  fiction  of  the  Middle  West.  And, 
although  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  Mr.  Christopher  Morley  ever  pene¬ 
trates  the  shadowy  realms  of  Maeterlinck,  he  gives  us  here  a  curious 
fantasy  sensitively  realised  and  imaginatively  interpreted.  The  children 
are  wonderfully  real,  and  the  most  callous  reader  will  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  the  thing  when  they  start  the  game  of  spying  on  Grown-Ups 
in  order  to  see  if  they  really  have  a  good  time.  Two  of  them,  Martin 
and  Bunny,  carry  the  business  through,  and  are  projected,  as  it  were, 
into  their  own  future.  Bunny  in  this  world  is  rather  like  a  wandering 
ghost,  but  Martin  is  solidly  disguised  as  a  man  of  flesh  and  blood. 
He  is  only  a  child,  though,  all  the  time,  and  he  is  bewildered  by  all 
the  cross-currents  of  passion  which  disturb  these  unhappy  beings.  In 
George — a  sort  of  Babbitt  “  translated  ”  as  w'as  the  Weaver  under 
Titania’s  magic — he  sees  more  and  more  clearly  his  own  doom.  For 
George  is  what  he,  Martin,  must  become.  There  are  other  children,  too, 
who  have  fulfilled  themselves  horribly,  and  Martin  and  Bunny  are  only 
too  thankful  to  escape  back  into  their  own  world  of  childhood.  Martin 
warns  them  never  to  play  the  terrible  game  again,  and  his  final  advice 
may  be  summed  up  thus  : — “  Ben,  don’t  you  grow  up.  It  isn’t  fun. 
Ben,  I — I  advise  you  not  to  grow  up.”  Peter  Pan  himself  is  not  more 
on  the  side  of  perpetual  childhood  than  is  this  wise  child,  who  has 
observed  men  and  women  too  closely  ever  to  wish  to  be  like  them. 
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